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ê= Foreword 


Be In a field beset by emotional controversies and evangel- 

ical fervor, Reading Disability is a much-needed and highly desirable book. 
It does not press a theory. It does not assume that children's difficulties with 
printed words are necessarily the result of intrapsychic conflict or that 
significant neurophysiological factors are easily separable from a child's 
total social and emotional experience. It does take cognizance of the com- 
plexity of the problem and the multidimensional aspects of maturation. The 
authors’ respect for the individual rhythm of growth and their insight into 
the problems of the classroom teacher, who all too often feels threatened 
by the “expert,” demonstrate an awareness and wisdom which is lacking 
i i e on the subject. 
i ы dre i с енй is exemplary of the authors fortunate handling 
of the problems. Their recommendations that reading tests be evaluated 
qualitatively in addition to quantitatively, that trial lessons be pn of the 
diagnostic procedure, and that the child be given a gem 
as to his specific strength and weakness after tests are comp = ba as 
yet by no means standard procedure. Of utmost importance is their 
emphasis on involving the pupil in searching for the cane measures 
most appropriate to his needs. Beyond the wealth of practica suggestions 
which should be immensely helpful to remedial therapists and teachers, 
the book has a spirit of warmth and empathy. It is this spirit which is so 
essential in handling children with reading problems. 


KATRINA DE Hmscu 

Director, Pediatrics 

Language Disorder Clinic 

Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center 
New York City 


è> Preface to the Second Edition 


Qm It is always heartening to find that there is a need for a 
new edition of one's text. In undertaking the revision, we were astonished to 
find that the major portion of Reading Disability needed little substantive 
change. The basic philosophy with regard to causation, diagnosis, and 
treatment remains the same. However, we did find that many important 
references and materials had appeared since the first printing. 

We modified this edition, therefore, to include some of the major investi- 
gations. Where these findings revitalized or altered our concepts, we incor- 
porated them wherever it was appropriate. We also made careful selections 
from among the massive quantities of new books, kits, methods, and training 
materials now available. These selections appear in suitable places through- 
out the book and also in the appendixes for ready reference. Appendix A 
includes the latest test revisions. Appendix B lists new and old books 
according to grade level. Current games, devices, and workbooks have been 
added to those already appearing in Appendix C. Appendix D is entirely 
new. It contains titles of inexpensive paperbacks and favorite stories that are 
found in basal readers. They were chosen especially for children who read 
Sparsely on their own. The list offers teachers and reading specialists a 
simple way to locate material which may spark their pupils’ interest. 

We are ever mindful of our colleagues whose challenge and companion- 
ship are an ever present source of comfort and growth. 

Ruth Zimelis, who has always been in charge of our manuscripts, gave 
particular devotion to this volume. Her good nature and efficiency tempted 
us to utilize her to the maximum and to this we yielded fully. 

We again thank our students, parents, and children who continue to 
question our theories and sharpen our observations. 


FronENcE С. ROSWELL 
GLADYS NATCHEZ 


New York, October 1970 


&& Preface to the First Edition 


Be The purpose of this book is to set forth what the authors 
have learned with regard to diagnosis and treatment of children with 
reading disability. Few books on reading are directed exclusively toward 
those children who have already drifted into trouble. Therefore, we de- 
scribe the ways in which such children can be speeded toward firmer learn- 
ing and self-realization. We focus on the various aspects related to reading 
disability—its causes, diagnosis, and treatment. 

There are several unique features of this book which should make it 
useful for teachers, reading specialists, and psychologists who handle chil- 
dren with reading problems; it should also be of assistance in both graduate 
and undergraduate professional training programs. One distinction is that 
diagnosis is discussed from two angles. Chapter 2 shows how a teacher 
might make a reading diagnosis of an individual or a group; Chapter 3 con- 
siders how a psychologist investigates a child with a severe reading prob- 
lem. Second, this book concerns pupils at widely differing stages of 
achievement. Thus, Chapter 6 includes three pupils of nine, twelve, and six- 
teen years, respectively, all reading at primary levels. The differences in ap- 
proach and use of materials are discussed. On the other hand, Chapter 8 
deals with the older pupil who is almost a nonreader, whereas Chapter 9 
describes a bright high school student who reads on grade level, but who 
is not reaching his capabilities. 

These major categories by no means cover all the combinations and per- 
mutations that occur in reading disability. Each individual presents his own 
pattern. To give a deeper understanding of the kinds of pupils that come 
to the attention of a reading clinician, the authors have included in Chapter 
10 six cases representative of a varied practice. We show how we dealt 
with the problems of a delinquent adolescent, a boy with maturational lag, 
two girls with study-skill difficulties, a boy with brain damage, and a bright 
high school boy who was underachieving. 

Throughout the text, we list many children's books, workbooks, teaching 
devices, and games. A special bibliography on neurophysiological and emo- 
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Chapter 


бе» Reading disability signifies disharmony in the life of a 
child. The disharmony may arise from a variety of problems related to 
psychological, physical, educational, environmental, and other difficulties, 
or from the interaction that occurs among them. 

It is the purpose of this book to examine the complex causes of reading 
disability and to suggest methods for diagnosis and treatment. Frequently 
the various disciplines approach the problem from their own particular bias. 
Here we are attempting to combine pertinent theory and methodology 
from each area with a view toward assessing the problem in as wide a scope 
as possible. 

The number of children who cannot cope with school has been increas- 
ing. Authorities have variously estimated that children with inadequate 
reading skills measure as high as 335 percent, 28 percent? or as low as 11 
percent? of the school population. Whatever the percentage, most educators 
agree that the number of children who read less effectively than they should 


—and could—is far too high. 


What Is a Reading Disability? 


A child has a reading disability when there is a significant discrepancy 
between his reading level and his intellectual potential as measured by 
standardized tests. Quantitative evaluation, however, is always used with 
caution because test scores alone do not provide accurate appraisal of a 


process as complex as reading. 
The word dyslexia is often used loosely in connection with reading dis- 


1 Speech by Commissioner James E. Allen, Jr., before the Los Angeles National 
Association of State Boards of Education, September 23, 1969, as reported by the New 
York Times. 

2J. Money, The Disabled Reader (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1966), p. 4. 

3 W. S. Gray, “The Teaching of Reading,” Burton Lecture, Harvard University 


( Cambridge, Mass., 1957), p. 2. 
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orders. There are differing opinions among professionals regarding this 
ambiguous term. Although it is sometimes used to describe a specific con- 
dition involving some degree of neurophysiological dysfunction, it is mare 
generally considered to be synonymous with the term reading disability. 
According to a glossary published in mimeographed form by the Tater- 
disciplinary Committee on Reading Problems, dyslexia is defined as 4 
disorder of children, who despite conventional classroom experience fail 


to attain the language skills of reading, writing, and spelling commensurate 
with their intellectual abilities.” 


Repercussions of Reading Disability 


Whatever terminology is invoked, the child who cannot read suffers 
severe frustration in school. Unlike the child who is poor only in sports or 
Science, the child with reading disability is usually hindered in every subject. 
For twelve years of school and after, he contends with a situation for which 
he can find no satisfactory solution. When schoolwork becomes insurmount- 
able, the child has few alternative resources. An adult dissatisfied with his 
job may seek a position elsewhere or find solace outside his work; he may 
even endure these difficulties because of salary or other compensations. For 
a child who fails, however, there is no escape. He is subjected to anything 
from degradation to tolerance, Optimum conditions may lessen the misery, 
but proof of his inadequacies appears daily in the classroom. In the end, he 


is held in low esteem not only by his classmates but also by his family. 
Poor teading influences every aspect of a child’s world. 


Varied Characteristics of Children with Reading Disability 


Despite their common situation, children with reading disability do not 
fall into set Categories. They are found in all age groups, all ranges of in- 
telligence, all cultural groups, and they have all types of physical and 
Personality Components. Pupils who read poorly grow up in diverse environ- 


m 
4 The Interdisciplinary Co itt i i 
for Applied Linguistics, 1969) ^" 9^ Reading Problems (Washington, D.C.: Center 
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whose disturbance begins during preschool years often develop increased 
emotional problems when they cannot acquire academic skills, but even 
those with a fairly stable background react to school failure with varying 
degrees of emotional upset. 


Attitudes toward Early Learning Experiences 


Let us consider briefly how these characteristics may develop. The infant 
has great potential for healthy growth despite possible minor handicaps, but 
he depends on those around him for nurture. If his parents accept his 
uniqueness, if he feels welcome and trusted, he has a chance to develop self- 
respect and confidence. At an early age he may know who he is and what 
he wants within the family circle, and beyond.* 

On the other hand, the child may find himself with people who are 
damaging, who lack faith in him and feel that he is hopeless. They coerce 
and criticize him in order to force him to do their bidding. 

The infant can sense whether the surrounding atmosphere tends toward 
respect for his individuality or leans in the opposite direction. According 
to the leeway he experiences, he can develop his particular uniqueness. The 
more restrictions that he endures, the more will he mold himself in response 
to others and risk becoming alienated from himself. 

But even the most controlling parents are likely to allow the youngster 
more freedom in his early years than later on. Rarely will they insist, for 


instance, that an infant go to sleep or awaken at a given hour. Undoubtedly 
they also recognize their limitations in imposing an arbitrary timetable on 
g for their own pur- 


walking and talking. Even if they try to hurry him alon ты 
poses, they soon resign themselves if he fails to respond. At this time they 
seem willing to accept his innate physiological and psychological pnan. 
As one young lady put it, “After you are born, you have about five years o 
relaxation; but once you reach the age of five, your parents decide your life 
for you.” 

Thus, parents attitudes, whether they are 
freer in the initial stages of a child's life. This early acc се 
Bence may have a significant influence on the fact that the rapidity of learn- 


ing in the early years is rarely equaled later on.” 


strict or lenient, tend to be 
eptance and indul- 


5 A. Maslow, Tt Psychol: of Being (New York: D. Van Nostrand, 1962). 

SE, UAR mee. A fat" in Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development Yearbook (Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, 1962), РР: 9-20. 

TW. Olson, Child Development (New York: D. C. Heath, 1959), pp. 22-24. 
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Let us consider parents’ attitudes toward their child's early speech as one 
example and contrast it to their reactions toward his beginning efforts in 
reading. The first sound that a child makes may be the famous nonsense 
syllable da da. Proud Papa undoubtedly considers himself crowned king, 
and the accomplishment is greeted accordingly. Soon the baby catches on 
to the language around him. When he can respond to a game of “Peek-a- 
Boo,” it sometimes gains him the amount of applause accorded a prima 
ballerina. The rate at which other words soon appear is even more startling. 
According to various estimates, vocabulary growth progresses from approx- 
imately a dozen words at one and a half years of age to anywhere from 
2,000 to 6,000 and higher for the first grade child. But vocabulary growth 
is only one source for wonder; phrases, sentences, grammatical structure, 
meaning, and thought are all learned spontaneously in varying degrees by 
most children during their first few years.? 

All this time parents usually allow the child to talk in his own way and at 

is own rate. They are not likely to ask the pediatrician how many words 
their child should be saying. And with regard to mispronunciation, he can 
Probably repeat the words wi bwed for rye bread over and over to the 
accompaniment of delighted giggles from parents and friends. 

But when a child is slow in reading, parents and teachers become 
alarmed. When will he learn? How will he manage at school? What about 
college?—and if it happens that he misreads where for whom there is no 
laughter, Instead, adults wonder whether he will have a serious reading 
Problem. If he continues to Progress slowly, their apprehension mounts. No 
Hay how they try to disguise it, this anxiety is communicated to the 
child. This in turn can increase his own doubts and uneasiness. 


How Attitudes Affect Learning to Read 


" ү an ^» there are crucial differences in attitudes affecting learning 
dida mr to read. Talking tends to proceed according to the 
меза urges. But reading seems to be in the province of adult pre- 

ption. Perhaps because they invented it, they feel responsible for instruc- 


is not considered to “come naturally,” maybe the adults 


Success or failure that is at stake. For example, when the 
a 
SLL "Esti 
a ode лае жый, ini the Size of Vocabularies of Children and 
зоо), ТЫЛА ethodological Issues,” Journal of Experimental Education, 32 
b а 

у ан Language Development in Children," in Carmichael, ed., 

sychology (New York: John Wiley & Sone 1954), Ch. 9 
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child mistakes one word for another, they blame themselves. If he does not 
learn easily, they begin coaxing him. The child senses their uneasiness and 
becomes bewildered. He does not wish to incur displeasure. Nor does he 
wish to face ridicule from his classmates. But disapproval over slow progress 
is in the air—in the community. He begins to feel desperate. 

It is hard for the child under these conditions to feel assured that some 
individuals simply need more time than others and that he will learn to 
read eventually. Indeed, he is usually convinced of the opposite. He must 
be stupid, a laggard, a failure. Silently he asks himself, "What is wrong with 
me?" 

Does a child fail to learn to read because the surrounding pressures in- 
duce loss of the natural experimentation and pacing that he formerly 
applied in learning to talk? For instance, does he hesitate to reject exer- 
cises which he finds too difficult or not challenging enough because he 
wants to gain the teacher's approval? Does he adapt to the particular 
methodology and instruction because he gets the message that the teacher 
knows best? In our eagerness to show him the most "effective" way, do we 
forget to look and listen to the child himself? 

Rogers!? has pointed out how this may occur. He indicates that we learn 
to mistrust our inner promptings because we SO desperately wish the ap- 
probation of those around us. Love is made conditional by those who take 
care of the young. The child learns to disregard his own inner experiences 
whenever they conflict with those on whom he depends. In this way he cuts 
himself off from his own desires. Consider the possible confusion in the 
child who hears his mother say, “You can't be hungry; you just atel" or 
listens to his teacher comment, "But, Jimmy, we just finished practicing that 
word. You must know itl" Somewhere he knows that indeed he is hungry; 
somehow he realizes that he does not know the word. He becomes confused; 
but it takes courage to challenge powerful grownups. Knowing his own 


feelings and at the same time having others superimpose their notions of 
how he “should” feel reinforces his perplexity. 

If the child disregards his own feelings often enough, he becomes 
estranged from himself. He loses the chance to harmonize his inner wishes 


and reactions with demands from those around him. All that he does learn 


is mistrust—of himself and others. 
On the other hand, school experi 
shakiness. If the child finds adults who encoura 


ences can reverse a child’s doubts and 
ge him to proceed at his own 


dency in Relation to ‘Motives’ and to Consciousness,” 


10 C. R “ TN Ten 
gers Diu 11 (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1963). 


Nebraska Symposium on Motivation, 
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pace, to risk making mistakes, to discover for himself, he can EB 
some of his mistrust. If he begins to feel valued for his individuality ra е 
than forced into preconceived standards, he has a chance to grow towar 
rstanding. 
“ш. eia ON that school personnel consist predominantly of mena 
tive, constructive people. It assumes also that they generally recognize many 
of the intricacies involved. They do not depend solely on any one theory or 
methodology. They do not use tests to evaluate only one aspect of Em 
child's functioning. One-sidedness in approach detracts from seeing ya 
child in his full array of strengths and limitations. For example, a child p : 
has physiological and cultural difficulties can be severely handicapped, ч 
if he has sufficient Strength to compensate for these limitations, he vu 
learn to read despite them. Other combinations would be subject to the 
same possibility. 
Unfortunately investigations which exami 
couraged a limited viewpoint. Due to the e 
rarely sufficiently extensive to include the interplay of major forces. Report- 
ing findings in only one area, significant though they may be, can distort 


the picture because in any child some, any, or all components may be acting 
in concert or conflict, 


ne each entity singly have en- 
xigencies of research, studies are 


Overview of Research 


Indeed, if we look back at 
Separate element received 
Workers in 1905 were Germ 
Who concerned themselve 
what are now termed pe 
1910 and 1916, studies ce 
vironmental influence, At 
learning to read. Later. 


the historical picture, we can see how each 
primary importance at one time. The very first 
an and French ophthalmologists and neurologists 
s with eye movements, brain mechanisms, and 
rceptual problems. A short time later, between 
ntered around reading in the classroom and en- 
this time, interest also focused on theories behind 
› between 1935 and 1955, investigators directed 
n to the relationship between personality traits 
+ In recent years, emphasis has turned back to 
cultural difficulties and perceptual disorders,}2 We can see that the pend- 


“Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading,” Supplementary Edu- 
cation Monographs, 28 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925). 

ature of Dyslexia, Department of Child Life and Health (Edin- 
tsity of Edinburgh, 1969). 
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personality problems as related to reading are startlingly scarce. Without 
perspective, one would imagine that causation has been considerably 
narrowed. But we know that to consider any one deficiency as the major 
cause of a learning disorder is to assume causality and ignore coincidence. 
Thus, in treating children with reading disability, we cannot rely on any 
one methodology; so far there is insufficient evidence to substantiate the 
use of any one procedure. There are so many unknowns that we cannot rely 
on any single solution, no matter how excellent the research. For example, 
we believe that sufficient intelligence is needed for reading; yet Montessori 
was able to engender learning even among mongoloids. We consider that 
certain levels of perceptual integration are required during the initial stages 
of reading; yet we find many children with deficits in these areas who are 
able to compensate sufficiently to learn. It seems that there are many data 
that we have accumulated regarding children’s reading problems and many 
that still remain unclear. The more we delve, the more we recognize that 
we are still trying to clarify the significance of dynamic interplay which 
unfolds in unique ways for each child. . Е 
Throughout this book we propound our ideas and experiences wit 
children regarding the diagnosis and treatment of reading disability. (Diag- 
nostic techniques are elaborated in Part I of this volume, treatment um 
cedures in Part IL.) We evaluate each child in as much depth as pee e 
and plan treatment accordingly. Because the aim of instruction 15 E “| 
the child to learn and to grow, practices are based on each RE in rs 
requirements and qualities. In cases where we have been kar ы ks | «a 
not meant the description to be duplicated. We hope rather that the tech- 
niques cited will be used as a guide. . 
We recognize that there al much that is not known in the area of 
causation and treatment of reading disability, and so we continue to ques- 


tion, to investigate, and to try to deepen our understanding. 


PART | œ 


1 


Causes of Reading Disability 


Be» The causes of reading disability can never be pinpointed 
accurately. They are complex, often obscure, and always interrelated. One 
cannot isolate a single cause, diagnose it, treat it, and then dismiss a 
child as “cured” of his disability. Often the reading disability itself may 
be a symptom of some more deep-seated emotional problem. The more 
teachers and psychologists understand the multiple causes of reading 
disability, the greater possibility will there be in coping with it successfully 
Or at the very least alleviating it. In the end, perhaps a more thorough 
knowledge of the causes of it will be able to effect an almost total pre- 
vention of the disability. 

Reading disability is rarely caus 
more likely to be an integral part o 
the forces governing the child's whole 1 
ones, include the child's innate constitutional make-up as it affects his 
growth and intellectual capacity, as well as the environment in which 
he develops. The interplay of these forces influences his social and emo- 
tional growth. The child brings this whole pattern with him to any 
situation, which of course includes the learning situation. 

Thus investigation of causation is extremely complicated. For purposes 
of clarity, we shall discuss separately the major areas contributing to 
reading disability, whether singly or in combination. These include 
intellectual, physical, social, emotional, and educational factors. After 
that we shall show how all the separate components are likely to act 
and react upon one another to produce further complexities. 


ed by a single isolated factor. It is 
f some inconsistency or imbalance in 
ife. Such forces, which are major 


Intellectual Factors 
Obviously, intellect. ultimately determines learning ability. As a re- 
sult, the level of intelligence is used as a criterion for determining the 
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level of reading achievement to be expected of a child. Thus, a third 
grader who is above average in intelligence should be reading above 
third grade level, while a child of the same age who is below eie 
in ability might be achieving adequately if he read at second grade level. 
However, estimates of intelligence or achievement can never be completely 
valid or reliable; the testing instruments themselves are always subject 
to a degree of error. Also, such factors as the child’s physical, environmental, 
and emotional condition affect test results. 
Scores are useful as rough measures onl 
which a child may be expected to re 
teading achievement, but intelligence 
the level of reading achievement. 


Therefore, any quantitative 
y- They merely suggest the level at 
ad. Intelligence is a determinant of 
test scores do not necessarily predict 


Physical Factors 


Powers of concentration are red 


irritating rash, Children are Eenerally less well equipped to overcome 


Such discomfort, Such factors as lack of sleep and even inadequate 


Clothing can also make it difficult or impossible for a child to profit 
fully from school instruction, 


ing, speech, or vision, brain damage, and en- 
urophysiologica] dysfunction are particularly pertinent. 

© essential that it will be discussed further below. 
atterns of neuroph 
e auth 


a Separate Section, "Developmental Factors as Related to Reading Dis- 
ability 9n pages 16-18 of this chapter. 
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symbols.!: ? One such study, carried out at the Wilmer Institute in Balti- 
more, found no statistically significant difference in frequency of eye dis- 
orders among a group of 200 children with reading problems in comparison 
with a normal control group of the same size? These findings have been 
corroborated by other studies. ? However, they should not be interpreted 
to mean that eye difficulties can be ignored. There is general agreement that 
visual dysfunction may cause a degree of discomfort and fatigue which 
leads to unevenness and slowness in handling the printed page, strong 
resistance, and even general avoidance of reading. Therefore, if a child's 
visual efficiency seems to be impaired in any Way, it is essential that he be 
referred to an eye specialist for examination. 


Emotional Factors 


The relationship of emotional factors to reading disability is extremely 
intricate. Despite investigation and research, knowledge in this area is 
conflicting and incomplete. Some ways in which emotional factors appear 
to affect reading ability are summarized here. For those interested in further 
study, see "Selected Research on Emotional Factors" listed at the end of 
this chapter. | 

Rarely can emotional difficulties be isolated in order to determine pre- 
cisely how they interfere with learning. First of all, emotional se eee 
vary not only in nature and degree but also in complexity. Secon у е 
fundamental issues with regard to the functioning and malfunctioning о: d 
sonality are still in their infancy. The theories of the different фен E: 
schools, the separate schools of psychology, as well as the fields of p ne 
ogy, cultural anthropology, and the like, differ from psychologist Е ай 
ogist and from discipline to discipline. Furthermore, personality factors 


1 M. S. Nom et al., “Ophthalmologic and Orthoptic Examinations of Dyslectics," Acta 


Ophthalmology, 47 (1969), pp. 147-60. " 

? H. K. Goldberg and P. Drash, “The Disabled Reader, 
mology (February 1968), pp. 11-24- i da," i 

3H. К. Col dd 20009 Perception and Related. Wa m e ay H. 
Keeney and Virginia T. Keeney, eds.» Dyslexia (St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., > pP 
90-109. 

4G. E. Park, “Functional Dyslexia r4 Normal 
diern “Жез . 7A ff. » 

үчү сүр in Children with Reading Difficulties, Journal of 
Pediatric Ophthalmology, 3 (1966), Рр. 47 Ё. is gui 

Ufa une futile to 0 tea K. Goldberg for his guidance and comments re- 


garding visual factors as related to reading disability. 


» Journal of Pediatric Ophthal- 


Reading: Comparative Study," Journal 
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exist as only one feature in a much more complex and intricate —€— 
of physical, environmental, and social forces. Despite the advances ma à 
by gifted and renowned authorities, our understanding is —— чё : 
may easily be "regarded two or three generations hence, as minor, me 
mentary contributions. . . ."* Finally, even though maladjustment is е 
in most children with reading disability,’ it is uncertain whether it arise 
as a cause or effect of the disability, Since investigation of reading ae 
ability usually does not occur until after the school failure appears, it is 
most difficult to determine whether frustrations, insecurity, lowered pon 
tion, lack of application, or other personality maladjustments cause the 
reading disability or are a direct reaction to it. | T 
In general however, there are three major ways in which ppm 
disturbance arises in children with reading disability. First, a child уа 
suffers emotional upset as he is growing up may face the school situati | 
with heightened anxiety or similar psychic disturbances. In many C 
distracting, unconscious conflicts diminish his concentration in class. a 
disturbance can be so overwhelming that he learns little. It can be ef 
massive but still powerful enough to distort his perceptions and ped d 
processes, so that he learns incorrectly or ineffectively; or it can be mild a : 
play only a minor role. A variety of symptoms can emerge, ranging е4 
open resistance against learning to avoidance of reading through daydrea 
ing, dawdling, or apathy. idi 
Secondly, although the child may be fairly free from emotional ma sl 
justment at the outset, it may evolve as a direct outgrowth of his scone” dt 
in schoolwork, For example, he may be learning at a pace slower than th a 
of other Pupils in his class, either because he is one of the youngest, 6 
because he is less bright, or simply because he is developing more slow?" 
mi comparatively poor performance can cause feelings of inadequacy на 
discouragement, These feelings can become intense enough to handicap 
his learning. | 
Finally, both conditions сап be present and reinforce each other. That e 
2 papis negative reactions from poor schoolwork can cause emotion? 
difficulties or increase any that were already present. The personality м 
turbance then heightens the reading problem and creates a vicious circ ©. 
It is the cyclical nature itself of this condition that makes it so difficult to 


rmi the 
determine whether or not emotional disturbance is at the root of 
— 


7 2, 
" "^ dag Personality (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947), p. 918. w. 
Norton, 1954)" P. sychoanalysis and the Education of the Child (New York: W. 
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trouble. Yet in terms of treatment, it is important to attempt a distinction. 
Thus the etiology of the personality maladjustment and its relation to reading 
disability will be explored to the extent possible. 


Background Factors 


It is well known that the setting in which children live has an important 
influence on their learning." There are home environments which stimulate 
children's intellectual curiosity and promote their general knowledge of 
people and the world around them. Such pupils are often eager to widen 
their horizons. They ask endless questions; they experiment in many dif- 
ferent areas; their interests seem boundless. Provided there are no inter- 
fering factors, these children usually learn to read easily and bring joy and 
delight to the process. ; : 

On the other hand, there are children who come from impoverished 
homes where they are exposed to a limited range of experiences, where play 
materials are scarce, and where language usage is restricted. Such an " 
mosphere does not prepare a child adequately for school learning. In addi- 
tion, many of such disadvantaged children are bilingual, which increases 
their difficulty in school. dio ый 

If teaching methods are not adjusted to the needs of these children, 
if instructional materials are unsuitable, they get off to a poor start and are 
likely to experience difficulty in learning to read from the eri ms 

Hence, in searching for causal factors, it is well to consider bac zm 
and environmental elements in order to gain insight and understanding. 


Educational Factors 5 
Children show unique learning patterns and differ а bari к 
in areas related to learning to read. The latter would е neg is J dex: 
visual discrimination, auditory blending, узе варан epo cibi анд 
standing of concepts, and ability to give guidage: que jap 
need to be alert to factors underlying the ae, of rea " E. 
must also be technically competent in dealing with any aspects likely to 


impede learning. 
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Я in deal- 
le, a teacher who lacked the professional background kk i 
i he i e ear-old who had a history of slow шышаны mh df 
= dit oa cm "merely a reluctant dragon who had ki теи ful 
before his schoolwork could improve. In fact, none ie vd ы handle it. 
ufficient insight into the nature of his problem to be a di api 
: With regard to the disadvantaged child, the extent to : = ване vi 
adapts her procedures to sociological changes has an n rb mb 
the child's initial learning. Е requently much work has to developing ability 
ening range of information, fostering verbal skills, and - Pos tial. 
to handle abstract verbal concepts in order to make ve ш ыо 
ligible and prevent early learning failure. Lastly, all c rivi ce 
acquire a feeling that they can learn. The teacher needs to ex vede 
confidence in children to communicate that successful achievem idi 
reach. A constructive attitude on the part of the teacher, pie ks 
professional training, is indispensable for providing optimal lear 


Developmental Factors as Related to Reading Disability 
Maturational Е ‘actors 


rch is 
The process of slow maturation is extremely complicated, аш їй. quas 
Still needed before its implications can be fully understood. hos seil 
maturation refers to the multifarious facets of a child’s owe cantoni 
areas as height, weight, responsiveness, control of behavioral етте is 
intelligence, Perception, and integrative capacity, which is the a 
Organize stimuli i 


Р f these 
into an ordered pattern. Development of certain o 
factors is crucial 


of 

to learning and is described below. First » posu de 

general developmental factors is Presented, next the WAYS: DUM ri 

maturation can delay reading ability, then the consequences of more pea 
delay in maturationa] factors, and finally the severe problems tha 

from irregular neurological growth, ds, it is 
However, before any discussion of maturational factors proceeds, 

important to clear 
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attained the physiological growth necessary for learning to read may be 
mislabeled emotionally disturbed. The so-called emotional immaturity or 
disturbance may be a direct outgrowth of the slow maturation, as we shall 
have occasion to point out later, or it may stem from a host of other factors. 
To explain the phenomenon of maturation more clearly, we shall refer 
throughout this section to those children with irregular development who 
are fairly free from emotional disturbance except as it arises from dis- 
crepant development. (The presence of emotional disturbance in other 
connections is covered in this chapter under the sections "Emotional 
Factors" and "Interaction of Causative Factors.") 

Let us first examine the general factors in maturation. Human develop- 
ment usually proceeds in an orderly and calculable fashion. Most children 
teethe, talk, walk, learn the social amenities, and so forth within a pre- 
dictable period of time. The factors necessary for these accomplishments 
are inherent as a part of nature, and they depend upon a favorable en- 
vironment to develop optimally. Hence both nature and nurture contribute 
to growth. 

Obviously individuals will show a variety of growth rates as they de- 
velop.!! Irregularities differ in degree from extremely mild to severe, em- 
bracing all types of neurophysiological dysfunction.'? Between the two 
extremes—slow maturation and brain damage—there is a distinct and clear 
difference. In between are found a number of variable conditions which are 


dificult to identify or categorize, yet which influence an individual's 


functioning in many ways. 

Each men кын! physiological development affects the tasks ше 
an individual can master. When discrepancies in growth processes occur, 
they affect these and other tasks in different ways, depending on the nature 
and severity of the irregularity. Whether developmental factors x jn т: 
fluenced by training is being studied by many investigators. 116 tren 


today is in the direction of developing basic perceptual and motor skills at 


early levels? as well as giving specific training in "m deficits A 
perceptual areas.!* 15 However, whether such programs result in growt 
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sult 
only in those areas which have been trained or whether they: m also re 

H 6, 17, 
in significant reading gain has not yet been established. 


Extremely Slow Maturation 


Children who reach the second, third, and fourth grades or pieds i 
without acquiring the basic word-analysis skills due to slow m er 
generally show deviant development in the areas pi ae ss in iow 
perception, integration of Sensory modalities, and differentiati 4 = ПШ 
these deficiencies interfere with their learning words is discusse meen 
chapter in the sections “Visual Discrimination,” “Auditory эое уан парен 
"Blending Ability," and “Dominance and Directional Confusion disorder 2? 
19-22. These difficulties may be a part of a general language. Ын 
so that a child may show difficulty in forming words, in peni eel d 
both orally and in written work, as well as in figuring out bue En valen 
reading. The language disorder may persist for many an so iting and 
pupils may have difficulty not only in conceptualizing but in spe eee 
other subjects as well, Foreign languages in particular could be e 
difficult for them to learn. Ы 

There is often evidence of poor motor coordination, general soe 
ness, restlessness, and hyperactivity, Sometimes these children have 
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controlling their impulses. They may show outbursts of temper; they may 
not be able to sit quietly for an 
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which is so essential to speaking, reading, or writing in accurate sequences. 
Hence the well-known reversal errors that these children make. 

Children with pronounced developmental lag are likely to show emo- 
tional disturbance as a direct result of their condition. For example, long 
before he enters school, a child may become aware of the superiority of 
his contemporaries in such things as playing games, handling crayons, 
paints, blocks, or scissors, or expressive language. Perhaps he is always 
chosen last for the "team," rejected on the playground, or made to feel like 
an outsider to the group. As a result, he forms a low opinion of himself. 
Continued negation from parents, brothers, sisters, playmates, and others 
will lower his self-esteem and heighten his anxiety still further. If on top of 
all this he is exposed to reading instruction and does not learn, his feelings 
of inadequacy increase accordingly. 


Maturational Factors Interfering with Word Analysis 


Children who have persistent trouble with word recognition usually show 
at least some minor difficulty with visual and auditory discrimination, but 
they are apt to have even more trouble blending separate sounds together 
and establishing sufficient dominance and directionality to analyze a 
into proper letter sequences. It is not with the meaning of words = x 
have a problem. They can understand passages that are read to them, bu 
they simply cannot read comparable material independently. 


VISUAL DISCRIMINATION. Reading requires instant recognition of printed 


Symbols. Many symbols differ only in minute details. зоғ cp es 
exactly ali face in opposite directions, such as b and d, 
Se 4 a similar problems, as 6 and 9, 81 


рапа q, u . Numbers pres nd 8, 8 
and PA ee m нен functioning in all probability will 
have difficulty discriminating among them. Insufficient visual discrimina- 
tion and po ial orientation?! also in 
Thus the үтүне not be able to see the difference тү ө a 
particularly if their configurations are similar, like went an -— w че 
and there, Those who are familiar with such children know how он it it 
is for them to render a printed page accurately. Тһеу persist in misreading, 
substituting extraneous words, or adding or omitting words. This seems to 
be due to their primitive perceptual organization, which is so diffuse that 
тетет i in distinguishing such symbols is due 
to оа перева а dl atii "Tis Tatter factors 
are discussed on pp. 19-22 of this chapter. 
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parts of words are poorly differentiated. They are unable to retain a strong 
grasp of visual patterns made up of discrete elements. 


AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION. Inadequate perceptual functioning also 
makes it difficult for children with delayed maturation to detect differences 
in sounds of letters even though they have adequate hearing. Thus a child 
Who cannot tell the difference between the beginning sounds of such 
words as sad and tan, or hears no distinction between beg and bag, will 
find it virtually impossible to learn to read when taught by a method re- 
quiring him to associate sounds with letters. 


BLENDING ABILITY. Children with developmental lag find great difficulty 
not only in distinguishing Separate sounds, but in blending them to form 
words. This apparently requires a high degree of physiological integration. 
Extensive research has been carried out to discover the nature of this 
difficulty, but no clear evidence has so far emerged. Agreement at present 
has it that “severe cases of disability seem to have a deep-rooted incapacity 
to perform the process of analysis with facility and to synthesize or blend 
units to form complete words,”22: 23 

This means that if a teacher pronounces slowly a simple word such as 
8-4-1, enunciating clearly and being careful not to put extraneous vowel 
sounds between the letters, the pupils with severe disability cannot put the 
sounds together so that they recognize aurally the word sat. When these 
pupils are taught by a phonic approach, which requires synthesizing sounds 
to form words, they cannot learn. Even if they have developed sufficient 
auditory discrimination to associate letters and sounds correctly, they can- 
not synthesize them to decipher unknown words. It is disheartening to 
observe them struggling unsuccessfully with this procedure. Exhorting them 
to put forth more effort, sending home report cards with *U" for unsatisfac- 
tory, drilling the child over and over again, merely aggravate the problem. 


(Alternate methods which may be used with such children are discussed 
in Chapters 5 and 6.) 


MINANCE AND DIRECTIONAL CONFUSION, To complicate further the ac- 
of 


DO 
quiring of academic techniques, children with deviant physiological func- 
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tioning will perhaps show difficulty in establishing dominance and direc- 
tionality. This can interfere with their learning to read. Lateral dominance 
and directional confusion have for many years been in the forefront of dis- 
cussion on reading disability. Let us examine what has been discovered so 
far. Harris?! defines lateral dominance as “the preferred use and superior 
functioning of one side of the body over the other.” A person who habitually 
uses his right hand more skillfully than his left is considered to have right- 
hand dominance. Similarly, one who uses his left hand consistently and with 
greater skill has left-hand dominance. People also show eye dominance by 
favoring one eye over the other in such monocular tasks as looking through 
a telescope, microscope, or kaleidoscope and foot dominance by showing 
preference of one foot over the other in kicking or hopping, although little 
study has been devoted to the latter. An individual is said to have mixed 
dominance when he is right-handed and left-eyed or vice versa. A person 
may also have mixed hand or mixed eye dominance when he does not show 
a distinct preference for using one hand or eye more decidedly than the 
other. It should be noted that children with mixed dominance are often 
called ambidextrous. However, they are not ambidextrous in the usual 
sense of the term. Rather than using both hands skillfully, they use them 
equally poorly. In this connection, Orton’s?® theories continue to receive 
considerable attention. He proposed that if an individual fails to develop 
consistent dominance of one side in preference to the other, reversal ten- 
dencies will result and reading will be seriously affected. He suggested the 
term strephosymbolia (literally, twisted symbols) to describe the reading 
disability. 
Directionality is the awareness of right and left outside the body and 
Seems to develop after laterality has been established. Harris? considers 
that evidence of directional confusion in reading disability cases is of far 
greater significance than any pattern of lateral dominance which may 
appear. 
What is the relationship between dominance and directionality? The 
child frst develops awareness of the two sides of his body. As already 
Stated, consistent use of one side of the body indicates that dominance has 
been established. However, when the child is able to project directional 
Concepts into external space, he has developed adequate directionality and 
— —-— 
24 Albert Harris, How to Increase Reading Ability (Ne 
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orientation.?? For example, in attempting to grasp an object, a child experi- 
ments with movement. He learns that to reach it he must move one way or 
the other. When concepts of sidedness in the world around him have been 
established, directionality has become stable. However, many children and 
even some adults remain uncertain as to directionality. When some people 
try to open a car door, for instance, after being ordered, “Turn the handle 
to the right,” they automatically move it to the left. They report that they 
often experience directional confusion in following left-right directions. 
While the nature of dominance and directionality remains obscure, in- 
vestigators?$. 2° have shown that these factors are related to physiological 
growth. This directly interferes with the recognition of letter or word se- 


quences correctly. Benton points out the significance of dominance and 
directionality, He states that 


both impressionistic observation and systematic study indicate that disturb- 
ance in right-left discrimination may be shown by children with reading dis- 
ability... . There is a possibility that within the broad category of children 
With reading disability, there may be a special group characterized by confu- 
i » impaired right-left discrimination and other evidence of 
ody-schema disturbance and neurologic abnormality and whose reading dis- 
ability may reasonably be interpreted as the resultant of a global neurologic 


Children with problems of directionality or spatial orientation may have 
i and no, was and saw. They may also 
mbers in writing, speaking, or reading. For example, 
am for calm, say aminal for animal, or 


developmental difficulties, 
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Severe Problems of Irregular Growth 


Closely related to and often indistinguishable from maturational lag are 
neurophysiological factors of a more serious nature, which frequently in- 
clude actual brain damage. Children who suffer from such severe difficulty 
are apt to show more obvious impairment in all the characteristics and 
symptoms discussed above under "Extremely Slow Maturation." Difficulty 
with comprehension is also more apparent, especially on material involving 
abstract thinking and with questions which require making inferences and 
the like?! Manifestations relating to a general language disorder of the 
kind that has already been described are even more prevalent. 

Learning to read can be a particularly slow process for these children 
because of the extreme difficulty some of them experience in mastering 
phonics. The cases of Frank and Lloyd in Chapter 10 illustrate these points. 
How long the problem is likely to persist would depend on its nature and 
severity, Frequently the condition does improve with the child's maturation. 
Also, there is some evidence pointing to the possibility of restoration, 
rehabilitation, or compensation in the impaired areas as the child develops. 
As previously stated, various types of training programs to enhance neuro- 
physiological maturation are being attempted. Whereas to date their find- 
ings are not definitive, their progress reports in some instances appear 
promising.?? If the teacher understands why the pupil is having trouble, 
and recognizes that his pace of progress will be slow and that his perform- 
ance is likely to show wide fluctuations from day to day, some of the 
negative reactions can be avoided, and the child can gradually improve. 


Interaction of Causative Factors 

Although we have attempted for purp à 
Separate causes of reading disability, the authors believe that these factors 
rarely act independently. More often one is tangential upon the other. The 
entire focus then shifts, and a whole new constellation arises. Thus the 
interrelationships are far greater in complexity than are any ot the factors 
taken individually. Furthermore, no matter what the significant causal 
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factors—intellectual, physical, environmental, or emotional—failure in 
school will cause negative reactions to appear. As already stated, these 
reactions will produce emotional disturbance or heighten any that was 
already present. This is why there is such a preponderance of personality 
maladjustment found in children with reading disability. 

Suppose, for example, that a child is socially immature, “whiny,” and 
helpless. The parents are told not to overprotect or overindulge him. This 
may create guilt and conflict on their part and may even deprive the child 
of appropriate warmth and affection. He may then resort to demanding 
more and more attention. If this is denied, he could conceivably develop 
strong resistance, which would eventually lead to his not learning in school. 
The school failure then would create repercussions: upset in the parents, 
and apprehension, disappointment, or dissatisfaction in the teacher, and in 
the child increased anxiety and agitation due to lack of approval and con- 
fidence from those he wishes so much to please. All of these conditions 
perpetuate the circular constellation of forces, 

The same repercussions might occur with a child who is developing 
slowly and because of growth factors fails to learn. If he has a teacher who 
is unfamiliar with characteristics of maturational lag and employs inappro- 
priate methods, she can add to his problem. For example, if she requires 
him to blend sounds together to figure out words, he may be unable to do 
this because his physiological growth simply has not reached this level of 
integrative capacity, The frustration on the part of the teacher and the 
child. then becomes serious. The parent, in turn, becomes anxious over the 
child's failure. The mother may rush out to buy popular books offering 
various panaceas, She may enthusiastically begin teaching the child herself. 
Brit the leaming problem by this time has become so intensified by futile, 
misdirected effort that the pattern becomes extremely complicated. 

Different classroom environments can have a positive or negative effect 
ako Consider two children who have a similar emotional disturbance and 
а problems. One is placed in a class where provision is iem 
Бель л Tena | five to ten minutes of individual attention, in ae 
ahead of him ы S he needs; the class is composed of pupils not too 

in achievement, and he is able to make progress. The other 
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ment, while the other is likely to recede more and more into negative 
patterns of defense. 

Examples could be cited ad infinitum. The cause of reading disability, 
then, whatever its basic origin (if indeed this can be determined), is not an 
entity in and of itself but is interrelated with and acted upon by many 
factors, all of which need evaluation for the problem to be properly under- 
stood. 

Thus we can see the interplay of both obvious and subtle forces on a 
child’s reading ability. The complicated patterns and far-reaching conse- 
quences of all the varying possibilities affect the life of the child, the 
teacher, and the parent. The authors believe that one is never dealing here 
with a separate school problem or an exclusively emotional or develop- 
mental one. All these factors are interdependent and all-encompassing in 
their influence. The continued search for causes of reading disability will 


throw light on the problem and may help to avoid certain pitfalls. But, as 


has been stated throughout this chapter, knowledge in this area is still 


incomplete, New dimensions will arise, and so the quest for more definitive 
formulations persists as the pursuit of a broader understanding continues. 
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Evaluation of Reading Disability 


Ёз» Most of the cases of reading disability are v in 
handled by teachers, Therefore this chapter deals with E» tent 
which a classroom teacher, remedial reading teacher, or rea s septs 
might use in evaluating the disability. There is only a | s йо 
ОЁ cases with problems so severe that they require referra dn одй 
for diagnosis, Chapter 3 describes the type of comprehensive p 
examination which is indicated in such cases, 


Investigation of Reading Disability 


‘ies to 
When a teacher Suspects that a child has a reading ne еа Е able, 
identify the contributing factors, find out if he doing as we е findings. 
and discover his Specific reading deficiencies. On the basis o. 

she plans a Program for remedial instruction. 


Exploring Background Information 


5 BB with 
The teacher confers with any individuals who might be familiar 
the child's ba 


e. She 
ckground, such as former teachers or the school nurs 
Consults availabl 


ral 
nces such exploration might suggest the need Pais 
treatment. For example, if there are in 164 ag 
€acher might confer with the school p we 
angements can be made for an eye examina 


of a defect in vision, the t 
nurse so that suitable arr 
1 Most schools Use an instrument Such as the Snelle ienifi- 

ө sal signi 
visual acuity, However, this does not identify other visual factors of cau: E 
cance, such’ as eye muscle i 
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Other available specialists, such as a psychologist or guidance counselor, 
might be consulted on the efficacy of other forms of treatment, including 
those that deal specifically with emotional and neurophysiological problems. 

Whether or not the causative factors are alleviated, the problem of 
helping the child overcome his reading difficulty nevertheless remains. Thus 
the teacher analyzes whatever data she has and administers the necessary 
tests in order to understand the ways in which the reading difficulty is 
manifested. 


Estimating Intelligence 

One or more I.Q. scores are usually listed on the child's record card. In 
most instances, these scores are based on group tests which may or may 
not require reading. Those administered above third grade level usually 
require the ability to read. Obviously the results of such tests cannot be 
relied upon when given to children with reading deficiencies. Furthermore, 
the teacher must bear in mind that even those group intelligence tests 
Which do not require reading yield at best an approximate estimate of in- 
telligence. Therefore, in addition to using such ratings, the teacher can form 
some idea of the child’s intellectual ability from his general responsiveness 
in class. She notes his understanding of current events and the kind of 
general information he has acquired from outside sources. She observes 
the level of insight he displays during class discussions реи to sub- 
ject matter presented orally or visually. His ability in arithmetic computa- 
tion (not arithmetic problems, which require reading ) provides another 


indication of intellectual functioning. 
ability 


there is a discrepancy of 
ading level and his intel- 


Determining the Extent of the Reading Dis 


By definition, a reading disability exists where 
One or more years between the child’s current re 


The Keystone Visual Survey or Telebinocular Test, Keystone View Co., Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. horat 
The School Vision Tester (formerly the Orthorater 
New York. i 
The Sight Screener Test, American Optical Co., 
The Massachusetts Vision Test, M 
Welch Allyn, Inc., Auburn, New York. 
Eames Eye Test, New York: Harcourt, Brace, & World. а 
For further discussion of the use of screening devices see L. Lawson, "Ophthalmolog- 


ical Factors i i isability," in Н. Myklebust, Progress in Learning Disabilities 
(New York: са po pp. 147-81; Ruth Strang, Diagnostic Teaching of 


Reading (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1969), pp. 170-80. 


), Bausch and Lomb, Rochester, 


New York. 
State Department of Public Health, 
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lectual level. Thus the teacher compares the pupils intelligence with his 
reading level. Reading ability is more easily estimated if the teacher is 
familiar with a child's reading performance. From observing his classroom 
work, she knows which books he can read easily for pleasure and at what 
level he can read to obtain information. If she is uncertain about his abili- 
ties she might do well to undertake a more extensive investigation. Tests 
and techniques for such investigation can be chosen from those described 
on pages 34 ff. of this chapter. 

In determining the extent of the reading disability, the teacher uses 
her best judgment to arrive at representative scores for both intellectual 
capacity and reading ability, recognizing that at best, given scores can 
only approximate a pupil’s capabilities. à 

In order to ascertain the extent of the discrepancy between the child's 
capacity and his achievement, a simple procedure to follow is the one 
developed by Harris? He subtracts five years from the mental age; this 
is the reading expectancy? The teacher then compares this "expected 
grade-level score with the child's current achievement. If the mental 
age level is not available, the teacher multiplies the child's chronological 
age by his LQ. to obtain it. For example, if a child is aged 10 years 6 
months, and his LQ. score is estimated as 100, multiply 10.5 (10% years) 
by 1.00. (LQ. scores are always computed in hundredths.) The result 
is his present mental age (M.A.). In this example, the M.A. is 10.5 (10 
years 6 months). In order to determine the child's reading expectancy 
in terms of grade level, subtract five years from the M.A. The result— 
in this case 5,5 Lis the grade level (middle fifth grade) at which a child 
of the given age and intellectual capacity can be expected to read. 


This estimate is compared with his actual reading achievement to de- 
termine the extent of retardation. 


It cannot be overemphasized that the quantitative scores and formulas 


for determining reading disability, although they can be useful, should 
not be relied on exclusively. They must always be interpreted in thë 
light of the teacher’s judgment and as much background information 
as can be gathered about the child so as not to neglect any child who 
may profit from individual reading instruction. 

dni ing 


M. a How to Increase Reading Ability (New York: Longmans, Green, 1961), 


is assumed that the normal child enters Kindergarten at five years of age and is 
vit Cim to any reading instruction until first grade. Thus, the five years during 
ch no reading achievement has been accomplished are subtracted from the M.A. 


The resultant figure is called the expected reading grade level, or the reading expectancy- 
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Analysis of Reading Achievement 


Not all pupils will need the extensive reading analysis to be described 
in the rest of this chapter. The choice of techniques depends upon the 
severity of the problem that the child presents and the amount of time 
the teacher has available. Thus the teacher can make as simple or as 
detailed an investigation as is warranted. Suggestions are offered for 
using informal procedures when, for various reasons, standardized tests 
cannot be administered. 

In order to obtain a comprehensive evaluation of a child's reading 
ability, the teacher appraises mastery of oral reading, word-analysis 
techniques, and silent reading. From these tests she decides at what 
level he can profitably handle different types of reading material. This 
is discussed further under "Interpreting Oral Reading Test Results" on 
pages 37 ff. and under "Interpreting Silent Reading Test Results" on pages 
43 ff. of this chapter. 


Oral Reading Tests 


Oral reading tests are designed to provide an indication of the level 
at which the child can read, his competence in word-analysis techniques, 
his attitudes toward his difficulty, and his fluency, articulation, and ex- 
Pressiveness in reading aloud. They also suggest the level of silent reading 
test that should be administered. This is especially important, for the 
teacher or psychologist frequently has no other diua to an appropriate 
silent reading test. Obviously the child's chronological age an e gr 
in which he is enrolled are of no use as criteria, for a child of any given 
age ma ing at virtually any level. | 
p^ edem a к) instruments are available ed test the 
Pupils ability to read aloud. Whereas standardized oral we ing tests 
Yield a grade-level score, results of the informal tests ER T d 
Proximation of the grade level at which the child can actually 
ab | 

sa and informal tests also facilitate ое of 
the types of errors a child makes in oral reading. Analysis of errors can, 
of i in reme 
of салы, к. не the child used any systematic. method 


for figuring out unfamiliar words, what word recognition skills he has mas- 


tered, and which still need to be developed. 
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Standardized Oral Reading Tests 


Standardized tests are convenient to use because they contain a number 
of paragraphs of increasing difficulty, from first grade up as high Le 
eighth grade level, in some tests. The more familiar the teacher is sey 
a test, the more useful it is to her. It is therefore recommended that s : 
use the same battery regularly, particularly when retesting a dice 
Pupils. Increasing familiarity will enable her to compare a given child's 
responses, not only with the standardized norms, but also with the нч 
Sponses of other pupils whom she has examined. This procedure he Ji 
to develop insight into the strengths and weaknesses of the d 

The most commonly used standardized tests of oral reading are the ora 
reading subtest of the Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty, new edition 
(grades 1-6), and of the Gates-McKillop Reading Diagnostic Tests ( gaa 
1-8); the Gilmore Oral Reading Test (grades 1-8); the Gray Standardize 


Oral Reading Paragraphs Test (grades 1-8); and the Gray Oral Reading 
Tests (grades 1-12), 


Informal Оға] Reading Tests 


If standardized tests are not available, the teacher might devise i 
Own instrument, choosing appropriate paragraphs from a series of grad 
readers or from a single book, such as Smith’s Graded Selections for 
Informal Reading Diagnosis,> which includes material in a wide oa 
of difficulty, If the teacher thinks that the child is reading at about е. 
grade level, for example, she might choose three selections one at hig 
first, one at low Second, and one at high second grade level. (If the 
teacher finds that she has misjudged the pupil’s ability, she can of course 
add lower or higher level books.) The child reads aloud until he finds E 
book he can read with relative ease. How to judge ease of readability 
On informal tests is discussed in the following section. 


Administering the Informal Test 


It is helpful to approach the oral reading inventory (or any e 
testing Situation) аза collaborative venture in which teacher and pup 
together attempt to assess the child's strengths and weaknesses in reading 
EET ——— er 


* These tests are listed and descri 
Spelling Proficiency, silent reading, 
5 Nila Smith, Graded Selections 
York University Press), Grades 1-3, 


bed in Appendix A, as are tests of reading readiness, 
word-analysis skills, and intelligence. New 
for Informal Reading Diagnosis (New York: 
1959; Grades 4-6, 1963. 
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in order to bolster the former and remedy the latter. The teacher begins 
by explaining the test and the reasons for giving it. She might say some- 
thing like, “You know you seem to be having some trouble with reading. 
By listening to you read several different things, I will be able to tell 
which books are best for you. After you finish reading, I can show you 
where your greatest difficulties lie, and ГЇ know the kind of help youl 
need. This test has nothing to do with any marks for classwork or for 
your report card.” 

The teacher might describe briefly the general content of each selection 
to be read. Then the child begins to read aloud at sight. If he makes 
more than five significant errors per 100 words, he is given an easier 
book. Ultimately the examiner should know which book or books (if any) 
the child can read with ease, which with assistance, and which with 
difficulty or not at all. 

Although many examiners ask content ques 
read aloud, the authors do not advocate this practice. Many children, 
particularly those with reading disability, find the mechanics of reading 
aloud so absorbing or trying that they are unable to attend to content, 
just as most adults, asked to read aloud during an eye examination, would 
be unable to answer detailed questions concerning the meaning of the 
reading matter. Some children experience such anxiety in struggling 
to pronounce words that they cannot possibly pay attention to their mean- 
ing, regardless of their ability to understand them. Their inability to 
answer questions on content is therefore not necessarily an indication of 


tions after the pupil has 


а lack of comprehension. 


Recording Errors 
stematic method of recording errors so 


e child's performance and compare it 
d previously or subsequently. 
t is used, a duplicate copy is 


It is important to establish a sy: 
that the examiner can analyze th 
With his performance on tests administere 

When a standardized oral reading tes 


is lacking when an informal test is used, but the teacher might request 
Permission of the publishers to reproduce the selected passages so that 
EE au 
8 Signi i hich are highly inaccurate and distort the mean- 
ignificant errors are renderings wh h are А п on, Mispronouncing the names of 


ing—i.e,, wagon for capon, famil: for fat. 5 
People and es th insignificant, as is saying wouldn’t for would not, a for 


the, and the like. 
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she can mark her copy as the child is reading the material. The symbols 
that the authors find most convenient are presented below.” 


If a word or portion of a word is mispronounced or read incorrectly, it is 
underlined, and the word the child said is written above it. 


A wavy line indicates repetitions. Two or more consecutive words must be 
repeated one or more times to count as an error. 


A capital P is written over words that the child has failed to recognize. (After 


a lapse of five seconds, the teacher pronounces the word in order to mini- 
mize the child’s frustration. ) 


Omissions are encircled, 

Parentheses are placed around self-corrected mistakes, with the mispro- 
nunciation written above the word. These do not count as errors in scoring. 
À caret indicates insertions made in error. 


The paragraph below illustrates the use of these symbols. 


(How) home 
Mother said, “Now we can БО to work. The house is quiet.” Tom did Got) 
40 $ 


Р 
Уап о work. He wanted to go outside and play. 


How to evaluate these errors is described on pages 37-39, in the section 
Interpreting Oral Reading Test Results,” 
If the teacher cannot reproduce passages from the readers as we have 


Suggested, she can record the child’s errors on a separate sheet of paper, 
as follows: 


w i Nonrecog- А 
“ord Said for Word in Book nitions Repetitions Insertions 
how now not he wanted to go 

home house outside 


In addition to his errors, it is sometimes useful to record any unusual 
aspects of the child’s behavior as he reads aloud, so that the teacher 
can assess the degree of discouragement that the child has experienced 
and his resultant attitude toward reading. If the teacher is to reduce the 
child’s negative behavior, she must be aware not only of the mechanical 


aspects of his reading but also of how he feels, how he tries to cope 
Банана Ee 


T These symbols have been ada i i d in the 
pted by Harris ( op. cit., p. 202) from those use 
Gray Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs Test (see Appendix A). 
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with the subject, and what interactions are taking place. The teacher 
should understand the meaning of these reactions so that she can handle 
the child in the most effective way possible. 


Interpreting Oral Reading Test Results 


As we have implied, some mistakes on oral reading tests indicate 
relatively severe reading difficulty, while others need not be considered 
important. Merely counting the errors overlooks the most valuable part 
of the examination. For example, such mistakes as reading a for the 
or Annie for Anne and repeating a word usually do not alter meaning. 
Children with reading disability tend to make a large number of errors 
of all varieties. It is therefore wise to exercise wide latitude in interpreting 
mistakes as indications of proficiency level. Weighting all errors equally, 
regardless of their nature, yields a distorted picture of the book that the 
child can handle. Naturally, inaccurate reading is not desirable, but if 
mistakes are interpreted too rigidly, the pupil might be assigned reading 
material on a much lower level than is desirable in light of his maturity, 
Interests, and need for information. 


From the specific types of error that 
aloud, the teacher can ascertain which techniques of word recognition 


the child has already mastered and which he lacks. Does the child know 
the basic sight words, such as want, anyone, same, for example? Does 
he have difficulty with initial consonants, combinations of consonants, or 
vowel sounds? Does he understand the rule for the silent е and the 
rule for double vowels? Is he able to make use of context clues, or is 
he just guessing wildly? With a little experience, the teacher will begin 


to perceive a definite pattern. She mi 


the child makes while he is reading 


Such a list is illustrated below, based on t 
Pupils with reading disability suggested in 
Out to show one pupil's needs in word-analysis skills. 

The teacher can also gain valuable information about the child by 
observing his approach to the reading material. Is it markedly different 
from his approach to other tests and other situations? Does the child 
Overestimate or underestimate his ability? Is he reluctant to expose what 
he considers poor achievement? Many children attempt to cover up for 
inadequate skill. For example, à child might read accurately but repeat 
Words or groups of words frequently. This tendency might be due to 
insecurity in reading, or he might be stalling for time because he cannot 
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CHECK LIST OF MAJOR WORD-ANALYSIS SKILLS 


PUPIL'S NAM E-——— —— —— 


DATE —— ——— 


SIGHT WORDS 
Fails to recognize want, talk, anyone, pull, same. 


Егнера oon 


NITIAL CONSONANTS 
Needs to learn sounds of 1, h, g. 


CONSONANT COMBINATIONS 
Needs to learn tr, fl, sc, ch. 


SHORT VOWEL SOUNDS 
Unfamiliar with i, 0, e. 


LONG VOWEL SOUNDS SILENT е AND 


DOUBLE VOWEL) 
Cannot apply either rule. 


SYLLABICATION 


Cannot divide words into syllables. 


USE OF CONTEXT 


Demonstrates good use of context. 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


Mistakes words of 


similar configuration. 
Cooperative, willin 


E to practice. 


easily recognize some of the words that follow. Perhaps he often ped 
his place and has difficulty focusing his attention on the line. Natc ita- 
investigated children's approaches to oral reading and found that hes ses 
tions, such interruptions as the child’s asking, “Is that right?,” long P um 

With no attempt to figure out the word, and angry outbursts were re? al. 
to the Pupils characteristic reactions to frustrating situations in gener to 
Thus, observing a child during oral reading sessions can yield clues 


) ful 
his personality pattern. In this Sense, oral reading tests can be use 
Projectively, 

== =, 


ni- 
5 Gladys Natchez, Personality Patterns and Oral Reading (New York: New York И 
versity Press, 1959). 
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Fluency of reading is also taken into consideration. However, the rate 
at which a child “should” read aloud cannot be determined. In an informal 
test, the teacher simply uses her judgment as to the degree of fluency. (It 
212 stipe that paragraphs in standardized oral reading tests are generally 
timed. However, the timing factor is usually provided to yield a bonus 
for fluent reading rather than impose a penalty for slowness. ) 


Tests of Word Recognition Skills 


The ability to figure out unfamiliar words is basic to all reading. 
Children with reading disability at all levels, even through high school, 
are commonly deficient in this ability. Obviously inaccurate word recognition 
techniques interfere seriously with reading comprehension, for misreading 
words changes the meaning of the material. Although some evidence of 
the pupil’s word recognition difficulties can be gathered from oral reading 
tests, word-analysis tests specify the skills he lacks more precisely. 

Widely used oral tests of word-analysis skills include the Durrell Analysis 
of Reading Difficulty, the Cates-McKillop Reading Diagnostic Tests; 
the Roswell-Chall Diagnostic Reading Test; and the Roswell-Chall Audi- 
tory Blending Test. All these tests include items testing the pupil's 
knowledge of letters of the alphabet, sounds of consonants and consonant 
combinations, sounds of vowels and vowel combinations, and the applica- 
tion of this knowledge in reading words of one syllable and more. All 
are administered orally and individually. The Gates and Durrell tests each 
Contain subtests for more extensive analysis of reading ability, including 
items on visual memory for forms and auditory blending, as well as oral 
and silent reading subtests. The Roswell-Chall Diagnostic Test, although 


short, yields data concerning the pupil’s mastery of sounds of consonants 


and consonant combinations, one-syllable words, long and short vowel 
Blending Test 


sounds, and syllabication. The Roswell-Chall Auditory 
is a brief test that measures the pupil's ability to combine separate 


sounds to form words. There are, of course, other diagnostic tests available 


(see Appendix A). 

When many children have to be tested and the teacher does not have 
the time to administer a test of word-analysis skills to each child individ- 
ually, she can gain some impression of the children’s basic knowledge of 
Phonics through a group test which she can make up containing an 
inventory of initial consonants, consonant blends, and short vowel sounds. 
The teacher can prepare а master sheet with key words to be used 


in associating the letter sounds to be tested. Each pupil would need a 
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duplicate sheet, subdivided into spaces and numbered according to the 
way the master sheet is planned. 

In presenting initial consonants, for example, the teacher might use 
key words such as hill, match, table, lamp, and so on. As she pronouunces 
each word, she asks the pupils to write in the designated space the letter 
corresponding to the very first sound they hear. She proceeds in a similar 
way with words that begin with consonant blends such as spill, tree, blue, 
Stop, and so on. In presenting these words, she asks the children to write 
the first two letters that represent the sounds they hear. To judge the 
pupils’ knowledge of short vowels, the teacher dictates words such as 
bag, top, mud, sip, and pet. The children are instructed to write the 
whole words. 

The results of this informal test will give the teacher a general idea of 
her pupils’ needs. For example, errors on the test records will reveal 
which pupils should be grouped for help with particular initial consonants 
от coasonant combinations and which ones need training with certain vowel 
sounds. She can plan a word-analysis skills program accordingly. 


Silent Reading Tests 


Silent reading tests are used to determine the level at which the child 
can read silently with comprehension. Among the most widely used 
silent reading batteries are the California Achievement Tests (available 
for grades 1-2, 3-4, 4-6, 7-9, and 9-14); the Gates-MacGinitie Reading 
Tests, revised edition (available in several versions, for grades 1-9); the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests (for grades 1, 2, 3-4, 5-6, and 1-9) and 
the Stanford Achievement Tests (for grades 1-12). The subtests usually 
administered to determine the extent and nature of reading disability in- 
clude paragraph meaning, vocabulary, and sometimes spelling. As we have 
pointed out, the results of an oral reading test suggest the level of the 
silent reading test to be administered subsequently. For example, if the 
Pup can read aloud only first grade material, a silent reading test designed 
E primary levels should be used, regardless of the pupils age or grade. If 

15 80те puts him at fifth grade level in reading ability, a test designed for 
m reading at fifth grade level should be administered, and so on. This 
merhed et selecting silent r eading tests produces a more accurate assessment 
of the silent reading skills of children with reading disability than does the 


routi is : ла” 
ens е administration of standardized tests chosen on the basis of the child’s 
e. 
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Interpreting Silent Reading Test Results 


Some test results frequently seem to underestimate or overestimate the 
child’s ability. Pupils whose reading ability is poor may mark items in- 
discriminately. The results in such cases may be more indicative of their 
good fortune in guessing correctly than of their proficiency in reading. 
Conversely, when a pupil misses many of the relatively easy items at the 
beginning of a test, because of initial anxiety in the test situation, but 
gets the harder ones right, or when he becomes so frustrated that he 
gives up, the score may underestimate his reading ability. Grade scores 
alone, therefore, do not provide sufficient information about а pupil's 
silent reading skills. The test results must be analyzed qualitatively for 
additional information that may shed light on the nature of the reading 
problem. 

Analysis of test patterns at primary levels is somewhat different from 
analysis at advanced levels. At primary levels, the tests for the most part 
measure the degree to which the pupil uses word recognition skills and 


his accuracy in using them. The teacher looks for consistent errors. For 
ach followed by a list of words 


example, some tests contain illustrations, € 

of which one is the correct designation. Children may use a variety of 
skills in selecting the word that represents the picture. Let us suppose 
that a picture of a book is followed by the choices look, bat, farm, and book. 
If the child selects look, he may be using similar configuration; if he chooses 
bat, he may be relying on initial consonants; à choice of farm would 
probably indicate pure guesswork. Similar errors on sentence and para- 
Braph reading subtests indicate which skills 


the child has mastered and 
Which he still lacks. Consistency in error suggests the area in need of 
Instruction. 


At higher levels, word recognition 
plays a greater role. Thus the pup 
his test results, as does the extent of his b 
knowledge of the subject and adept use of context enable him to supply 


à particular word (or one close in meaning) even if he were unable to 
recognize it in isolation. For example, à upil who uses context skillfully 
could probably answer questions OD the following paragraph even if 
he were not able to recognize the italicized words. 


is still important, but comprehension 
ils ability to use context influences 
ackground information. Previous 


duled takeoff, but there is plenty for us 
lar worries about the plane. After every 
is completely rebuilt. 


It’s over an hour until the sche 
to do. We don’t have any particu 
900 hours of flying time each engine 
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General background information also influences the ability to use con- 
text even when every word is known. For example, each word in the 
following title is probably familiar to the reader: "Experimental Study 
of the Quenched-In Vacancies and Dislocations in Metals"; yet without an 
engineering background, few can decipher its meaning. Thus the way in 
Which a pupil answers questions may reveal deficiencies in word recogni- 
tion, comprehension, use of context clues, or background. If the teacher is 
uncertain as to the nature of the reading problem, it might be advisable 
to allow the student to go beyond the time limits of the standardized 
test and answer as many questions as he can. (The results in this case 
can be used for qualitative evaluation only, not as actual test results.) 
If he sustains a high accuracy score, his problem is probably related to 
slow rate. Or the teacher might have the pupil read some of the paragraphs 
aloud. Discussion can help in locating where the difficulties lie. 

In analyzing vocabulary subtests, it is important to try to determine 
Whether low scores are due to poor word recognition skills, difficulty 
in word meaning, or slowness in handling the test. The vocabulary score 
9n à reading test might be compared with the score obtained on the 
vocabulary subtest of an individually administered intelligence scale; if 
available. If the latter is considerably higher, it might be inferred that the 
lower score on the reading test was due to poor word recognition skills 
rather than to inability to understand meanings. If a child misreads words 
(eg, profession for Possession), he cannot possibly find the required 
Synonyms. The examiner can determine whether or not this is the case 
by checking some of the incorrect responses orally, after the test has been 
completed, Pupils who appear to be deficient in vocabulary are frequently 
found to know the words very well when they are presented orally; the 
Pupils simply cannot read them accurately. This, then, is evidence 0 
word recognition difficulties—not meager vocabulary. Also, the errors 
might be analyzed to see whether or not they tend to occur in highly 
technical words related to specific subjects rather than in more general 
words. Even pupils who have no reading difficulties tend to miss words 
m areas in which their background is weak. Since many pupils yii 
reading disability have done little or no reading in the content areas, 
they are likely to miss such words as resource, ingredient, and metallic 
with greater frequency than words of a more general character. 


Upper-Level Tests 


When the pupil is above sixth grade level in reading achievement, ? 


more accurate evaluation of his silent reading skills may be obtaine 
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through the use of instruments which include subtests designed to yield 
percentiles in rate of reading along with comprehension, vocabulary, 
and other skills. Tests of this type include the Cooperative Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress—Reading (available in forms designed for 
grades 4-6, 7-9, and 10-12, and for college freshmen and sophomores); 
the Iowa Silent Reading Tests (for grades 4-8 and 9 through 13); the 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test, Revised (for grade 9 through college); and 
the Davis Reading Test (Series 1, grades 11-13 for superior students; Series 
2, grades 8-11 for average students). 

Additional tests are available to determine the adequacy of the pupil's 
study skills. If, for example, there is an unaccountable discrepancy between 
results on oral and on silent reading tests or between reading scores: and 
reports from teachers, the examiner must attempt to find the possible 
reasons. Often lack of motivation, short attention span, or resistance to 
learning play as important a role as skill deficiencies. Let us consider, as 
an example, the case of George, an eleven-year-old boy at the beginning of 
the sixth grade. He is doing mediocre work in school, although his 1.Q. 
is 115. Psychological test data has ruled out serious personality mal- 
adjustment, although there is some evidence of lack of concentration, 


mild anxiety, and insecurity. Achievement test scores are as follows: 
Oral Reading Test 6.2 
Metropolitan Achievement Test—Intermediate M 

Word Knowledge d 


Reading 


ust about adequate for the grade in 
aps slightly lower than one might 
ot low enough to account for his 
back? The boy is given the first 
ding Test—Elementary, with the 
comprehension, 40th percentile. 


These scores might be considered j 
Which George has been placed—perh 
expect in view of his intelligence, but n 
Poor schoolwork. What is holding him 
two subtests of the Iowa Silent Rea 


following results: rate, 18th percentile; com litv, since it d 
is test is a more critical measure of reading ability, since it Coes not 


Permit the testee to look back at the paragraph while answering the 
Questions. In going over this test with the pupil, the teacher learns that 
(1) he has difficulty when dealing with factual material, (2) he is lost 
when he has to choose responses without having the text in front of him, 
(3) his rate is very slow, and (4) he is not interested in any voluntary 
reading other than an occasional light short story. Remedial treatment 
is instituted to help him handle subject matter material more efficiently, 
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speed up his performance, become more flexible in his reading, and 
support and encourage him in his schoolwork. 


Spelling 

Analyzing the pattern of errors on a spelling test and other written 
work helps the teacher to plan effective instruction for an individual child. 
Most standardized achievement batteries have separate spelling subtests 
from which the teacher can assess the level of spelling proficiency and the 
types of error the pupil makes. Some of the most widely used include the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, the Stanford Achievement Tests, and 
the California Reading Tests. Other batteries as well as specific spelling 
tests are listed in Appendix A. Quantitative analysis of the results will 
indicate the level at which to start instruction; qualitative analysis, the 
skills that should be emphasized for each child. 

Errors generally fall into the following categories; lack of knowledge of 
phonic elements, spelling nonphonetic words phonetically, omitting ОГ 
adding syllables, reversing or transposing letters, and other misspellings too 
inconsistent to classify. If errors are due to inadequate phonic skills, the 
examiner can discover the child’s areas of weakness by inspecting results 
on the previously administered diagnostic test of word-analysis skills. 
Where words with irregular spelling are written phonetically, the examiner 
should try to determine whether the child is able to learn nonphonetic 
words by the visual-motor method (described on pages 47-48). If the 
child shows considerable difficulty learning the words this way, the kin- 
esthetic method (see pages 86-88) should be tried. (Treatment of spelling 
problems is discussed in Chapter 5. ) 


Trial Lessons as a Diagnostic Technique 


When formal testing has been completed and the results analyzed, а 
fairly clear picture of the child’s achievement pattern should emerge 
Essential as it is to administer these standardized tests, the teacher oT 
examiner still does not know, at their conclusion, which methods and 
materials to recommend for remedial instruction. Also, the child himself 
has little understanding of what is actually wrong with his reading and 
in all probability remains apprehensive about his difficulty. The teacher 
trips to relieve the Pupils anxiety in any way she deems appropriate. It 
is also vital that the teacher and pupil discover ways in which he сап 
overcome his problem, Enlisting the pupils participation not only 3 
therapeutic in and of itself, but it serves as powerful motivation for future 
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learning in remedial sessions and in school. Therefore, trial lessons are 
recommended as an integral part of the diagnostic examination to give 
the teacher a definite guide as to which procedures will be most effective 
and to demonstrate to the pupil those methods most suited to his learning.? 

In contrast to the controlled standardized test situation, trial lessons 
are conducted in an informal, spontaneous atmosphere. The teacher tells 
the pupil that there are several methods and many kinds of reading matter 
especially designed to teach those who have difficulty similar to his. Several 
appropriate readers or stories are made available to the pupil. He chooses 
any he wishes. The teacher and pupil try them out to decide which ones 
are most suitable. In presenting reading materials, the teacher encourages 
the pupil to react as freely as possible and designate which stories he 
likes and dislikes. When the pupil realizes that he can really say that a 
Selection is dull or uninteresting, he often experiences immense relief 
at finding someone who understands how he feels. No longer does he 
have to resist, suffer, or pretend that he likes meaningless exercises. 

The teacher observes whether the pupil is slow or quick to grasp salient 
points, whether he needs a great deal of repetition, support, and encourage- 
ment, how well he recalls what he has read, how much effort he puts 
forth, and so on. However, the whole session is a collaborative one. The 
teacher explains which techniques seem suitable and helps the pupil 
understand his problem. The more insight a pupil gains, the more likely 
it is that he will summon the strength he needs to improve. Trial lessons 
contribute to such insight in a way that the regular test situation cannot. 
They may be used with pupils at all levels, from beginning reading 
through high school. The areas to be investigated at the different stages 
can be divided roughly into reading levels 1 through 3, 4 through 6, 7 


through 9, and 10 through 12. 


Reading Levels 1 through 3 


For a nonreader or one who has ma 
techniques, the three major word recognition appr 
and visual-motor!'—should be tried. If none of the 


———— 
? Trial lessons geared to children reading at primary levels were developed by Albert 
J. Harris and Florence С. Roswell and published in Harris and Roswell, “Clinical Diagnosis 
of Reading Disability,” Journal of Psychology, 8 (1953), pp. 323-40. The present au- 
Ors have revised and extended these lessons upward for older pupils. 
10 The teacher can choose selections from the list of books in Appendix B. 
її АП of these methods are fully described in Chapter 3. The teacher should be 
familiar with the way in which each method is taught. However, for use as a diagnostic 


technique, they are summarized succinctly in this chapter. 


stered a minimum of word-analysis 
oaches—visual, phonic, 
se methods is success- 
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ful, the kinesthetic approach might be used.!? (If it is found Mie 
child can learn by only one of these methods, it is used in =a es 
merely as a starting point to ensure a successful experience. e cgit det 
it must be supplemented by other procedures because a тузалу ТОШ. 
needs а variety of techniques at his command.) In addition to ders or 
suitable methods for word recognition, the teacher offers several serm ч 
short stories to find the type of reading material that is mst accep ; 

the child. (See Appendix B for appropriate books at primary levels. 


Visual Method 


" rds 

The simple visual approach to word recognition involves кел os 
by means of picture clues. If the child reads at a second S ited that 
above, this procedure is omitted, for it has already been establi 
he is able to use this method. . ell-known 

Several cards are needed, each with a picture illustrating a w rinted 
object, like a book, man, coat, and so on. The identifying а " Lact 
under the picture. On another set of cards the words are printe to make 
Pictures. The child is first tested on the cards with the word alone ords are 
Sure that he does not already know them. After the unknown md an 
selected, the teacher presents a picture card, pointing to me es while 
pronouncing it. The child is asked to say the word several d contain- 
ooking at it. He then finds the corresponding nonillustrated саг ег, the 
ing the same word, After five words have been studied in this n teste 
child is tested with the nonillustrated cards. (If time allows, he is re 
after a short interval.) e knowl- 

If the child can grasp a visual procedure readily and shows som 


i One 0 
edge of letter sounds, the teacher immediately proceeds with Step 
the phonic approach. 


Phonic Approach 


ique, 

STEP ONE: WORD-FAMILY METHOD. A rudimentary blending er are 

Sometimes called the word-family method, is especially useful wi dure. 

who are not yet able to cope with a letter-by-letter blending Pann е, 

affords a limited degree of independence in word analysis. For e by sub- 

known word such as book may be changed into took, look, or hoo taught 
Stituting different initial consonants. Several initial consonants are 


e words 
studied, and combined with the appropriate word ending. Other 
Eee 


a 


e 
; becaus 
А 22 The kinesthetic method is described on p. 86. It will not be described here 
it is a laborious Way to learn and requires continued individual instruction. 
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learned in the visual lesson may be developed in the same way: boat, goat. 
1 the child cannot learn initial sounds readily, he needs practice in auditory 
discrimination of letter sounds (see pages 90-91) before he can profit 


from the word-family or phonic method. 


In order for a pupil to master 


STEP TWO: COMBINING SEPARATE SOUNDS. 
eparate sounds to form 


the phonic method, he must be able to combine s 
whole words. To determine this, the teacher first tries an informal auditory 
blending test without written words. She pronounces one syllable words 
slowly and distinctly, emphasizing each sound as с-а-р, and so on. The 
child tries to distinguish the word from the separate sounds. She tries 
several other words in this way. If the child can figure them out, he has the 
ability to combine sounds, and it is safe to try the phonic approach. 

The teacher reviews the sounds taught under Step One and then intro- 
duces a short vowel sound. For example, she prints the letter a, telling the 
pupil its name and short sound— à" as in apple. She then prints a suitable 
word, like fat, to demonstrate how the vowel can be blended with known 
Consonant sounds to form words. Several different consonants are then 


substituted at the beginning of the word as in Step One. After the child 
Practices them sufficiently, the teacher changes the final consonants, i.e., 
t d so on and asks the child to sound 


fat to fan, mat t 

> o man, sat to sad, an : М 
them out. If the pupil has difficulty, he is assisted in blending the sounds 
together. The teacher then proceeds to a more difficult step: interchanging 


initi i ts the 
initial and f alternately. Finally, the teacher presen 
nal consonants y vod order: mat, fan, sa "un 


Most difficult step of all—reading words in i á 
and so on, The жик to which the pupil is able to recognize the words 5 
these progressive steps indicates the kind and amount of phonics wor 


that he will need in remedial sessions. 


Visual-Motor Method П honetic words, the 
T : TE to recall nonp › 
5 determine whether a di © T is teacher chooses about three 


Visual-motor d be tried. : 
Words with E cud ig is unfamiliar (about five to ues sei in 
length), such as garage, night, and science. She presents each wor sepa- 
Tately as fo Е | 
7 She src SI garage ona card and tells the "y wien word 
1S. She suggests that the pupil look at it carefully and then s ae ie 
and try to sce the word distinctly with his eyes closed because he will be 
asked to write it from memory. He opens his eyes and takes another look 
if necessary. The teacher asks him to name the word so as to remember it. 
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Sometimes it is necessary to show the card several times before he sees he 
word clearly enough to write it. The card is then removed and the c те 
writes the word from memory. If he has much difficulty with one particu in 
word, another should be tried. If he reproduces the word correctly, e 
writes it several times, covering up the words he has previously written ^ 
as to be sure he is recaling the word from memory rather than e 
copying it. Other words are taught in a similar manner. After a perio 
time has elapsed, the words should be reviewed. taid 
At the conclusion of the session, both pupil and teacher have a ашу 
clear picture of the methods which may be used successfully in t 
word recognition and which book or books he prefers to use for reading. 


Reading Levels 4 through 6 


For pupils reading at fourth through sixth grade levels and whose n 
probably range from ten to seventeen years, trial lessons include inves eni 
tion of advanced word-analysis techniques, comprehension skills, € те е 
ing material best suited to the pupil's reading level and interest. As tg ні 
stated, it is especially important to have appealing reading Aa тайы 
that the pupil will become more involved in helping to improve his rea 
ability. ics. he is 

If the results of standardized tests indicate deficiency in phonics, he ot 
Shown how he will be taught any sounds or combinations that he wen 
know. If the pupil has difficulty with spelling, the visual-motor met te 
demonstrated to him as a means of studying troublesome words. In xa 
tion, the teacher evaluates the pupil's knowledge of specialized яр 34 
(the technical words connected with the separate subject areas). She se et 
about ten words from the pupils texts. Words from a social studies un- 
might include hemisphere, glacier, latex, primitive. If the pupil is h 
familiar with them, the teacher shows him how they can be learned gene И 
various methods. The meaning is explained, if necessary, through ae e- 
illustrations or vivid explanation. The pupil finds out how learning the oa 
cialized words connected with his different subjects can be a big € 
understanding his studies, He realizes that to some extent at least it cial 
not the text he had so much difficulty with, but simply that the spe 
vocabulary was unfamiliar to him. ; h as 

The teacher has available a number of comprehension materials pA d 
Standard Test Lessons in Reading, New Practice Readers, and ED L A des 
Skills Library.:3 The level of the material is determined by the pupils P 


: " “Ma- 
13 See Appendix C for these and other suitable comprehension materials under 
terials for Vocabulary and Comprehension Skills.” 
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formance on standardized tests. The pupil is told that such selections will 
help him understand his textbooks better, since they incorporate factual 
reading. As soon as he learns how to get information from the articles, he 
will be shown in future lessons how to transfer these skills to his textbooks. 
The teacher and the pupil glance through the materials so as to determine 
the pupil’s preferences. It is important to discover which workbooks a 
pupil likes, which ones he may have already used in school, and if so, 
whether he has grown tired of them. Since there is a wide choice of ap- 
propriate materials, the pupil is encouraged to find those which he can 
readily accept. 

In the same way the pupil samples recreational reading that has been 
carefully chosen. Stories can be selected from those listed at intermediate 
levels in Appendix B. The experienced teacher usually has a few excellent 
ones which she knows from past experience are apt to arouse the pupil’s 
interest. 

However, at times the pupil may not like any selections too well. He may 
have developed such intense distaste for reading that everything seems tire- 
some and uninteresting. In these cases, it is well that he receive some immedi- 
ate reassurance so that future remedial sessions have a better chance of suc- 
ceeding. The teacher might state that she has known other pupils who felt 
this way. To help him overcome his dislike, certain procedures will be tried. 
For example, very short selections will be used as a start. Secondly, many 
different topics will be chosen; sooner or later something will appeal to him. 

In the end, the pupil should have a clear idea of any word-analysis or 
comprehension skills that he needs and the kinds of material that he will 
be using for remedial instruction. When he completes the session, he should 
have become fairly confident that, with such help, he can improve his read- 


ing and progress with less difficulty in school. 


Reading Levels 7 through 9 


Pupils with reading disability whose scores on reading tests range from 
seventh through ninth grade levels are probably between the ages of 13 
and 18 years, with a wide range in intelligence, maturity, and interests. 

A brief period might profitably be spent by answering the questions that 
must be uppermost in the student’s mind. Even more than younger pupils, 
he wants to know the outcome of the examination, the meaning of his test 
Scores, and above all, by what manner and means he can be helped. 

The structure of the session and the procedures used are essentially the 


same as those described for pupils reading between fourth and sixth grade 
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levels. However, the presentation is on a more mature level, and the ma- 
terials selected are those designed for the pupil's level of functioning. 


Reading Levels 10 through 12 


As described above, this student is also very much interested in receiving 
an interpretation of his test results and finding out how he might be др 
His major problems аге likely to center around a slow rate of reading an 
lack of flexibility in handling different kinds of material. The teacher then 
describes what methods and materials might be used to good advantage. As 
the student looks over the workbooks, he finds that they contain articles 
Which have been condensed from high school and college texts. He sees 
how practice with factual articles followed by pertinent questions will prove 
valuable in handling his own texts, as it will enable him to learn how to 

extract information quickly and efficiently. А f 

The student is usually struck by the abundance of material available or 
high school and college students, specially designed to help university stu- 
dents in the many reading centers throughout the country. The effect is 
usually electric. He wants to know what has helped them and how he can 
proceed. Perhaps it has never before occurred to him that so many others 
have similar problems. 

The teacher explains that articles with different formats, varying a 
and many types of questions will help him shift his pace from one kind o 
reading matter to another. His rate of reading will be guided according 
to purpose, and he will thus develop flexibility. ый 

If he reveals anxiety about working within time limits, he is assured Я 
this is a fairly common concern. Even though most students are on 
at first by the use of a stop watch, after a while they get so accustomed to е 
they do not notice it. Finally, the teacher gives the student some idea o 
the methods he may adopt in order to speed up his reading. (These are 
discussed in Chapter 9.) 

At the conclusion of the session, the teacher as well as the student has 
an overview of the program that will be devised on the basis of his particu- 
lar needs. The student knows where to begin and how to go ahead. He 
more aware of how much depends on his own efforts even though he wi d 
be given all the assistance possible. Having his problem interpreted an 


described in concrete fashion often offers him added incentive and encour- 
agement. 


In this way, trial lessons at all ] 


evels are extremely helpful in preparing 
the pupil for remedial instruction, 


Instead of leaving the examination with 
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a vague feeling of “something's wrong with my reading,” he knows what is 
wrong. He has been shown in which areas he needs help. It has been 
demonstrated that he can overcome his difficulties, and he has seen the 
specific methods and materials which are available. Gradually, as the pupil 
recognizes his problem and understands what he can do about it, he be- 
comes more hopeful. His anxiety is lessened, and the foundation is laid for 
effective remedial treatment. 
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Diagnosis: 


The Psychologist's Approach 


8s The reading disability cases which come to the е 
of the psychologist are usually those which have not еее А ied 
tional procedures or who show deviant behavior. Thus the psycho = е face 
ducts a comprehensive diagnostic examination and investigates thos 
tors which may be significant in the causation of the problem. — 

Since the examination presumably will be carried out by an experi wo 
psychologist, the procedures and tests which are used routinely by cpm - 
gists will simply be mentioned here. Only those aspects of psycho i be 
testing which are especially pertinent to reading disability cases kA aiy 
discussed at length. As recommendations for treatment add conside 
to the usefulness of the findings, they are included in this chapter. 


Areas of Investigation 
Background Information 


The psychologist gathers the pertinent background information Pic 
fora complete case history. To determine the possibility of — cad 
pairment, maturational lag, basic emotional disturbance, or poor aduga ap 
training, he obtains as complete a developmental history as possible, те о 
Special attention to (a) birth and early infancy, with special "egets 
the possibility of organic brain injury; (b) speech development; oe uL 
school experiences and attitudes; (d) present school experiences an не 
tudes; (e) attitude toward reading; (f) possibility of converted "p d 
ness; (g) attitude of the family toward the disability; (h) amount and д 
of help that has been provided by the family and the school; (i) presenc 
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of similar or related difficulties in other members of the family; and (j) rec- 
reational and cultural interests and attitudes of the child and family. For 
example, he asks the mother when the child cut his first tooth, sat up, stood, 
walked, said his first word, and put two or more words together. Is there 
any evidence of delayed speech or of any difficulty in articulation or enun- 
ciation? What childhood diseases, accidents, or unusually high temperatures 
did the child suffer? Is there evidence of awkwardness, clumsiness, or poor 
coordination? Which hand did and does the child prefer? Was any attempt 
made to convert him from left- to right-handedness? He makes sure that 
all possible visual defects have been or will be investigated at an eye clinic 
or by an individual specialist. The psychologist also asks whether the 
child was full term or premature, whether labor was prolonged or especially 
difficult, whether high or low forceps were used, whether there was any 
injury at birth, and whether there was any illness during pregnancy.” He is 
particularly interested in knowing whether there was any difficulty in estab- 
lishing respiration at birth, because even short periods of oxygen depriva- 
tion can cause damage to the brain cells? This can directly cause reading 
disability. He also looks for a history of difficulty in sucking and swallowing 
or of convulsive seizures. А : 

School attitudes are important too, beginning with the child's reaction to- 
ward nursery school, kindergarten, first grade, and so forth, as well as his 
teachers' impressions and the child's attitudes toward his teachers. It is also 
useful to know the parents’ attitude toward the child's disability, his teach- 
ers, and current educational methodology. Many parents are extremely 
critical of modern methods of teaching reading and of teachers, too. This 
information is frequently important, not only because it offers insight into 
parental attitudes, but also because it may reveal the ways in which the 
child was handled at school and at home. Éven the distortions and miscon- 
ceptions of parents may shed light on the problem. " | 

Of course, evidence of severe emotional disturbance is investigated, par- 
ticularly disturbance which developed before the child entered school. Such 
Symptoms as enuresis, feeding problems, recurrent nightmares, stuttering, 
excessive fearfulness, and phobic reactions offer important diagnostic clues 


1 Albert J. Harris and Florence Roswell, “Clinical Diagnosis of Reading Disability,” 


Journal of Psychology, 36 (1953), pP- 323-40. 
2 A. Kawi and В. Pasamanick, “The 
velopment of Reading Disorders in C 
ciation, 166 (1958), РР. 1420-3. 
3 A. Gesell and Catherine Amatruda, 
1941), Ch. 2. 


Developmental Diagnosis (New York: Hoeber, 
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to the possible origin and degree of the emotional disturbance. As men- 
tioned in Chapter 1, it is important to determine to the extent possible 
whether the reading problem was primarily affected by personality malad- 
justment or whether the emotional disturbance is a reaction to the reading 
failure itself. 


Intelligence 


It is important, first, to establish as valid a measure of intelligence as 
possible. Verbal and performance tests are usually selected at appropriate 
levels from the well-known Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children,‘ the 
Stanford-Binet, Wechsler-Bellevue, Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, Pea- 
body Test, Arthur Point Scales, and other tests. In order to arrive at a rough 
approximation of the extent of the disability, a comparison must be made 
between the child's reading achievement and his potential, which indicates 
a measure known as his "reading expectancy" (see Chapter 2)—a score 
derived by subtracting five years from the child's mental age. (A child with 
a mental age of ten would be considered capable of reading at about fifth 
grade level.) As discussed more fully in Chapter 2, reading expectancy 
Scores must always be interpreted broadly since they are influenced by the 
amount of schooling and the degree of experience of the child as well as the 
probable errors of measurements on the tests involved. For example, à 
seven-year-old child with a mental age of ten years can only in theory be 
expected to read as well as the average ten-year-old, because he has not had 
the same amount of schooling or comparable years of experience. He would, 
however, be expected to read considerably better than the average seven- 
year-old pupil. 


Physical Factors 


Physical problems may directly or indirectly influence a child’s ability 
to focus his attention on learning. Therefore, a medical examination is al- 
ways indicated to determine whether any physical condition may be 
causing or contributing to the learning problem. 

The responsibility of the psychologist in these connections varies with 
the parent's ability to arrange for medical diagnosis and carry through on 
recommendations. The psychologist must decide the type of referral indi- 


cated, whether to a private physician or a medical clinic. It is important 
— Po (a — 


* All tests mentioned in this chapter are listed in Appendix A. 
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in any case that relevant findings be reported to the psychologist so that 
he can integrate all the diagnostic information. 


Assessing Neurophysiological Development 


As described in Chapter 1, there can be varying irregularities in neuro- 
physiological growth. If a child shows extremely deviant development or 
where frank brain damage is suspected, naturally he should be referred for 
a neurological examination. If such an examination is not feasible, or if it is 
undertaken and reveals inconclusive results, the responsibility for evalua- 
tion often reverts back to the psychologist. Psychological tests have come 
to be used widely for diagnosis of cerebral functioning principally because 
the conventional neurological examination may fail to detect many aspects 
of the injury, particularly if it is minimal. Psychological instruments to 
measure the child’s abilities in these areas are usually selected from certain 
verbal and performance items on individual intelligence scales and from 
other special tests. Some of those most helpful in this connection are certain 
items included on individual intelligence tests. Some of these tests are the 
Block Design, Memory for Designs, Coding or Digit-Symbol, Object As- 
sembly, Repetition of Digits, and Copying a Diamond. Also, the Rorschach, 
Human Figure Drawings, Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt, Benton Revised 
Visual Retention Tests, Ellis Visual Designs, Werner Marble-Board Test, 
Raven’s Progressive Matrices, Archimedes Spiral After-Image Test, Harris 
Tests of Lateral Dominance, ІТ.Р.А., Frostig Visual Perception Test, and 
others according to the preference of the psychologist. | 

In observing the child's reactions on these tests, the psychologist pays 
Particular attention to the child's perceptual functioning, analytic-synthetic 
ability, visual-motor coordination, grasp of spatial relationships, figure- 
ground differentiation, orientation problems, visual and other aspects of 
Memory, attention span, abstract thinking, and associative learning. Im- 
pairment of ability in any of these functions may be diagnostically signifi- 


cant of neurological malfunctioning.® 


Differential Diagnosis between Maturational Lag 
and Minimal Brain Damage 


е The psychologist is faced with а particu! 
ing to differentiate between minimal brai 
—— 

5N. Goldenberg, “Testing the Brain-injured 
and N. Kephart, Psychopathology and Education of 
Grune & Stratton, 1955), 2, pp. 144-64. 


larly delicate task when attempt- 
n damage and maturational lag. 


Child with Normal LQ.," in A. Strauss 
the Brain-injured Child (New York: 
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This is because maturational lag or delayed development is found in all gra- 
dations ranging from mild to severe, where it becomes indistinguishable from 
minimal brain injury. However, even without arriving at a differential diag- 
nosis, the psychologist can still make a solid contribution toward under- 
standing the nature of the child’s learning problem by analyzing the degree 
to which he shows difficulty on those tests mentioned above that are commonly 
used to detect neurophysiological defects. It is imperative that he explore 
this area as thoroughly as possible, since his evaluation will be crucial in 
determining prognosis and treatment procedures. Thus, in considering per 
formance on these tests, the psychologist tries to assess qualitatively in what 
way and to what extent any atypical reactions related to perception, analytic- 
synthetic ability, and the other factors mentioned will interfere with learning 
to read. In addition to psychological tests, informal procedures to determine 
auditory blending ability furnish valuable clues regarding the child's inte- 
grative capacity. This would be reflected in his ability to synthesize sounds 
together to form whole words. This is discussed in detail in Chapter 5. 

Extreme caution is always exercised with regard to diagnosis and prog- 
nosis in this area, because cases of irregular or delayed maturation or brain 
damage are unpredictable. Е ortunately, developmental factors favor growth 
in the organism so that abilities that were lacking at the time of examination 
can emerge at a later time in the life of the child. (The case of Е rank in 
Chapter 10 illustrates this point.) 


Educational Factors 


School has a major influence on the youngster's development, because he 
SPends so great a portion of his life there. Such experiences as frequent 
moves from school to School, absences, or shifts in teachers have an obvious 
effect. In considering other school influences, it is advisable in some case? 
to observe the child while he is engaged in academic and free-time school 


activities with particular focus on his interpersonal relationships 1n th 
classroom. 


For example, if a child shows poor concentration, restlessness, and diffi 


culty in recalling information that he has recently heard, does the шет 
recognize that such characteristics are often displayed by children wit 
reading difficulties? Does the teacher perhaps label the child *dyslexic an 
_——— 


Е Е Harris and Florence Roswell, op. cit.; A. Silver and Rosa Hagin, “Specific Read; 
ing isability: Delineation of the Syndrome and Relationship to Cerebral Dominance, 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1 (1961), pp. 126-34. 
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believe that she does not have sufficient background to cope with his prob- 
lem? Does she show concern for the child or does her frustration impede 
constructive efforts? Has she made attempts to ascertain methods with 
which the child is likely to succeed, and has she used materials that are 
suitable to his maturity and reading level? Is the teacher hampered in her 
efforts by her supervisor or is she free to devise an individualized program 
for the child? Is the classroom atmosphere so permissive that the entire 
class lacks appropriate structure or is it so inflexible that the pupils exhibit 
tension under the stress? 

In school observations, the skilled psychologist is aware of the role 
played by covert attitudes. Here his understanding of dynamic human rela- 
tionships can prove invaluable. Observation also aids the psychologist in 
gaining perspective as to the weight that each contributing factor may 
have. Here he may see the child’s characteristics as he is influenced by and 
interacts with his classmates, the teacher, and the required schoolwork. 
From the teacher, he may also acquire information regarding the parents’ 


attitudes toward the child’s poor. schoolwork and toward the child himself. 


What part do parents play in all the interactions related to school? Are 


they resentful of what they regard as the school's role in their youngster's 
failure? As one mother complained, "It's a sad commentary on the schools 
today that they cannot teach my child how to read.” Are they indignant 
about the fact that “none of the other children have this trouble”? 

If the psychologist discovers that the parents are very authoritative and 
that their attitudes distress the child, is the distress intensified by the school 
situation? Or if the child is repressed, is this condition sufficient to make 
all attempts to teach him futile? | : 

In assessing school adjustment, the psychologist must also take into 
account any additional help the child may be obtaining. If he is receiving 
remedial instruction, for example, what kind of help is it? Are sound pro- 
cedures being used? What is the child's attitude toward the remedial 
teacher? Is he profiting from the assistance? If not, does the problem lie in 
the child, the teaching techniques, or the teacher? Is the teacher qualified 
for remedial work? Has she been given adequate materials or is the 


remedial program a makeshift arrangement to satisfy a directive from the 


administration? How are the teacher's attitudes affecting the child? The 
why remedial treatment is or is 


answers to these questions can explain v 


not А О 
Th "m psychologist observes the child in a variety of situations and 


acquaints himself with as many aspects of the child's school life as possible. 
Insights gained from such knowledge can aid him in working out with the 
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teacher ways to help the child in class, to provide additional treatment, or 
whatever else is needed. 

Even where drastic change of procedure cannot be instituted, the psy- 
chologist can be of enormous help by explaining to the teacher, parents, 
and wherever appropriate to the child himself what is aggravating the prob- 
lem and what might be done about it. Consider, for example, the case of 
Charles, a twelve-year-old boy in the seventh grade. With an LQ. of 108, 
Charles barely reads at fifth grade level and is failing all his subjects. He 
was referred to a child guidance clinic for diagnosis. No gross physical de- 
fects were found, but there was some indication of immaturity, dependence, 
and fear of the father. Charles’ parents were extremely concerned about the 
boy, who was an only child, and were willing to do everything possible to 
help him. However, the father became very anxious when he saw the 
child’s failing reports and threatened to beat Charles if he did not improve. 
Investigation of his school behavior showed that Charles had been guilty 
of some forty minor infractions that year, such as sharpening pencils when 
he was not supposed to do so and not bringing in homework on time. He 
was the lowest achiever in the class. The only other seventh grade class to 
which he could be transferred consisted of boys with severe behavior prob- 
lems, and it was felt that he might be influenced adversely by them. In 
Charles’ case, circumstances did not permit the institution of major changes, 
but the situation was relieved to the extent that the child had a chance to 
make Some progress in school. The result was better marks and fewer viola- 
tions of the rules. The teacher was helped to find alternate ways of handling 
Charles in class. At a conference, the psychologist suggested that the reason 
for Charles’ neglect of homework was that he just could not do it. He 
sharpened pencils because the work was so far above him that he became 
restless. Simpler books and materials were therefore supplied so that the 
teacher could give more realistic assignments to him. 

In addition, the psychologist explained to Charles that he had probably 
had difficulty learning in the beginning because he had not been able to 
distinguish letters and sounds as well as many children of his age could. 
T is caused him to fall farther and farther behind until he had become 
lost.” However, he could now profit from the kind of work the teacher 
would give him, This would help him to “catch up" in reading. Such ex- 
planations helped to lessen Charles’ tendency to blame himself, made him 
Brasp the problem better, decreased some of his apprehension, and made 
him more amenable to cooperation with the teacher. 

Interpreting the boy's problems to his parents relieved some of their 
anxiety also. As Charles’ marks improved, his parents became less and less 
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apprehensive. Had the school situation not been investigated, few practical 
recommendations could have been offered and little could have been ac- 
complished. 


Emotional Factors 


In assessing emotional factors in children with reading disability, it has 
often been assumed that such children suffer from an emotional disturbance 
Which must be cleared up through some form of psychotherapy before they 
can benefit optimally from reading instruction.’ This assumption is highly 
questionable not only because our theoretical framework is as yet on 
shaky foundations, but because a great number of children with reading 
disability may be displaying emotional disturbance as a direct reaction to 
their poor schoolwork.? In addition, poor performance in school reinforces 
and intensifies any emotional disturbance that was already present. Illustra- 
tions of such developments have been implied throughout this chapter. 
Yet psychologists who have been trained in personality diagnosis, with 
little or no emphasis on educational problems, continue to investigate the 
behavior patterns, unconscious conflicts, and defenses of the child with 
reading disability in the same fashion as they do emotionally disturbed 
children who are free from academic problems. This sometimes has led 
to incomplete and distorted results because (1) a child who is not able 
to succeed in an area as crucial to his well-being as school is under a 
constant threat to his ego. The results of such threat can cause as great a 
constellation of personality disturbances as any other itd acini 
Situation. (2) If poor schoolwork is the seat of the anxiety, psychotherapy 
alone, useful though it may be, may not be able to reach the crux of the 
problem. Furthermore, the longer the poor reading persists, the worse the 
Personality disturbance is likely to become. (3) It is entirely possible that one 
Set of factors in a child may cause the emotional disturbance, while quite an- 
Other set may cause the reading disability..^ Thus the most faithfully exe- 
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cuted personality descriptions, accurate though they may be, may have little 
or no relationship to the cause of the reading disability and be of no help in 
diagnosing or treating it. This can result in years of mismanagement of the 
problem." (4) Doing nothing about the reading problem because psycho- 
therapy is being inaugurated, or awaiting psychotherapy which is difficult 
to implement due to the well-known factors of lack of facilities, inability to 
pay, resistance on the part of the child or his parents, and the like, can waste 
years of valuable time. In the interim, schoolwork can become worse and 
worse. 

Therefore, the psychologists main concern is not merely to find out 
whether there is or is not evidence of emotional disturbance in the child 
with a reading disability; signs of emotional disturbance will be his most 
likely discovery. What has to be assessed is (1) the nature, degree, and 
complexity of the emotional problem itself, (2) the ways in which the 
emotional maladjustment is related to the reading disability or is reinforc- 
ing it; (3) how it may have arisen; whether it antedates the reading 
problem or is reactive to it; (4) whether it has arisen as a reaction to 
other causal factors such as physical immaturity, neurological impairment, 
or unfavorable environmental or educational circumstances; (5) how it 
may affect future school achievement. Results from such assessment can 
help to decide whether psychotherapy is or is not indicated; whether it 
should serve as one facet of treatment along with remediation and con- 
sideration of environmental adjustments in school and at home; or whether 
remedial treatment alone is sufficient. 

The case of Paul, described below, may highlight the difficulty of making 
a diagnosis concerning the basic cause of failure to learn to read. It was 
eventually discovered that Paul's difficulty was neurological in nature. How- 
ever, because of the unmistakable presence of psychogenic factors, Paul’s 
reading disability was at first treated primarily as an emotional. problem. 

Paul was 8 years 11 months old when he was first referred for diagnosis. 
He was Tepeating second grade because of his extreme difficulty in learning 
to read. (Reading was at high first grade level) His birth and develop- 
mental history were within the normal range. His speech had been some 
what immature until thexage of seven. There was no indication of neurologi- 
cal impairment on any of the psychological tests. The reading tests revealed 
that he had marked difficulty in synthesizing sounds to form words, a strong 
tendency to reverse letters, such as b for d, and a tendency to confuse left 
and right. Tests of laterality showed consistent right-hand and right-eye 


H R. Rabinovitch, A. Drew, R. DeJong, W. Ingram, and L. Witty, “A Research Ap- 
proach to Reading Retardation,” іп R. McIntosh and C. Hare, eds., Neurology and Psy 
chiatry in Childhood (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1954), pp. 363-96. 
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dominance. Projective tests revealed Paul to be very dependent and im- 
mature, with a great deal of anxiety and an extremely weak ego. In addition, 
it was learned that Paul’s mother was overprotective and very controlling. 
Because the problem seemed to be primarily due to emotional factors, 
psychotherapy was instituted. 

After one year, no appreciable improvement had taken place. Paul still 
read at a high first grade level, although he was scheduled to enter third 
grade the following fall. Diagnostic instruments that had not previously 
been used were administered to search further for possible causes. The 
Kohs Block Design Test, the Knox Cube Test from the Arthur Point Scale, 
and the Benton Visual Retention Test were administered. His poor perform- 
ance on some of these tests strongly pointed to the possibility of neurologic 
impairment. Most revealing of all was Paul’s continued inability to blend 
sounds, his faulty memory, and his tendency to confuse and reverse letters 
in reading and writing. He repeatedly transposed sequences in writing, such 
as rnu for run, hwo for who, and even Plau for Paul. Therefore, a complete 
neurological examination was undertaken. The findings of this examination, 
which included an electroencephalogram, were positive. The results of this 
investigation further suggested that Pauls emotional problems—his in- 
security, immaturity, weak ego, and anxiety—were probably reactions to 
neurologic disorder. This is one example of many cases which “are treated 
as primary emotional disturbances where the neurological examination 
shows unequivocal evidence of central nervous system abnormalities."!? 
Paul was subsequently placed in a class for brain-injured children where 
Special educational techniques were employed. This example is but one of 
many which shows the advantage in using all the means at the psychologist's 
disposal to ensure an accurate estimate of emotional factors. 

The tests for investigation of emotional factors in children with reading 
disability are the same as those customarily used. They include the Ror- 
Schach, the Thematic Apperception Test, the Children's Apperception Test, 
Human Figure Drawings, and Sentence Completion and informal methods 
according to the preference of the psychologist. 

To complete the investigation of a child with reading disability, a reading 
diagnosis is conducted as described in Chapter 2. It consists of oral, silent, 
and diagnostic reading tests together with their quantitative and qualitative 
interpretation, as well as trial lessons. These are administered to find out in 
What way the child best learns, where his strengths lie, and how he can be 
helped to overcome his difficulties. From this information, recommendations 
can be formulated as to which methods are most suitable for the child. Such 


1? Ibid., p. 877. 
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suggestions are particularly meaningful to the teacher, since they are di- 
rectly connected with helping to overcome the reading difficulty. 


Making Recommendations in Relation to the Diagnosis 


Recommendations must be as inclusive as possible, consider all the 
causes of the reading disability, and emphasize the strengths that the child 
possesses. 

Whether or not the diagnosis is definitively established, suggestions as to 
how to handle the child's difficulty in learning to read remain the responsi- 
bility of the diagnostician. 

If the school is cooperative, a conference should be held with the parent, 
the teacher, the principal, and other school personnel concerned with the 
child in order to explain findings and discuss measures which might help 
to alleviate the child's problems. 

A well-defined program for remedial work is of vital importance. If the 
psychologist is not professionally trained to make suggestions with regard 
to remedial work, the services of a reading specialist or remedial teacher 
should be sought. Ideally, the specialist maintains contact with the school. 

If educational adjustment is needed, is it better for the child to be in 4 
less competitive class or a more structured one? Is it more advantageous 
for him to be with a particular teacher regardless of the class composition 
or vice versa? Is there any other school the child might attend? 

If remedial work is to be undertaken, is there an experienced teacher 
available or perhaps an appropriate group in the school for the child? А 
the remedial work suited to the needs of the pupil? A 

If psychotherapy is advisable, is there a mental health clinic or family 
agency with facilities available? These agencies may have long waiting 
lists, whereas the schedules of private therapists are also crowded and them 
fees are beyond the reach of most people. Sometimes arrangements can be 
made for a child to attend a clinic once a week. If the child is deeply 
disturbed, however, being seen so infrequently may be insufficient for pini; 
Thus too much reliance cannot be placed solely on such treatment. 

However, in such cases even limited therapeutic treatment can be на 
vantageous provided that the efforts of the therapist are coordinated with 
those of the school in planning for a more favorable school environment. 
This would include trying to keep anxiety-arousing situations in the class- 
room at a minimum and improving the child's functioning through effective 
remedial instruction. In addition, if help can be obtained for the parents, 
this might also add to the effectiveness of treatment. 
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Thus recommendations are made with regard to reality. Rarely are ideal 
solutions found. The psychologist tries to alleviate the difficulties to the 
extent possible. 

When a plan is decided upon, all those involved—the parents, the 
teachers, and the specialist who is going to treat the child—share the re- 
sponsibility for carrying out treatment. The treatment plan is interpreted 
to the parents, the child, and the teacher so that they all understand the 
problem, the ways in which it will be handled, and each one’s part in the 
plan. 

Many diagnoses must of necessity remain tentative. Children con- 
tinue to grow and develop, and the present difficulty may gradually dis- 
appear due to a number of intervening factors. It has been found, for 
example, that many disturbed children who are given remedial instruction, 
but no psychotherapeutic treatment, make substantial progress in emotional 
adjustment as well as reading. Also, some children who have been diagnosed 
as brain-damaged, who showed extreme difficulty in learning, are eventually 
able to learn to read adequately despite their injury. 

It is extremely rare to find a child so impaired that he cannot learn. There 
is little evidence in the literature to show, for example, that children with 
organic injury will never be able to perform the tasks in reading that are 
needed.!? Also, where repression of intellectual drive exists, all avenues to 
learning need not be closed. Thus we cannot give up hope. We must find 
ways to teach the child, choosing the best possible alternatives from the 
resources available, Sometimes a change of educational milieu is the best 
solution; sometimes intensive remedial work with a skilled tutor is the 
best answer; sometimes a change to another teacher is reasonable; sometimes 
extensive therapy must be inaugurated; sometimes both remedial instruction 
and psychotherapy are advisable; but at all times, recommendations are 


made with a view to their practicability and feasibility. 
——— 


18 Strauss and Kephart, op. cit, p. 177. 
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Psychotherapeutic Principles 


in Remedial Reading Instruction 


і Be Good teaching has far-reaching therapeutic results. 
Throughout the ages, teachers such as Plato, Rousseau, Moses, Confucius, 
and Dewey have had immeasurable influence on their students. As Henry 
Adams said, “A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell where his in- 
fluence stops.”! Teachers who work with children with reading disability 
also have effected remarkable changes in the lives of their pupils. Their 
influence is crucial and can make the difference between the success and 
failure of an entire life. It is not the techniques of instruction which are 
of such lasting influence. It is the attention and understanding that the 
children receive which help them overcome the massive frustration, despair, 
and resentment that they have stored for so long. Then positive feelings 
come to the fore, and they are finally able to use capacities which were 
formerly misdirected or lying dormant. 

. Children are born with curiosity and a craving to 
impatient to explore, to experiment, to search. When children begin formal 
education and are frustrated at every turn and scolded because they don’t 
Progress, they may develop anything from overt anger that results in ex- 


plosive behavior to a dull passivity that ends in hopelessness and apathy. 


In considering frustration, Maslow has stated that there must be a distinc- 
the organism and one 


tion between a deprivation that is unimportant to 


that is a threat to the personality, life goals, defensive system, and self- 


esteem of the individual? Failure in school represents such a deprivation 


learn. The toddler is 
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is directly caused by poor school performance, remedial treatment can Ñ- 
fect positive personality changes that are fully restorative. 

In considering how such effects have developed, we realize that those 
Who work with children with reading disability apply many of the basic 
principles of psychotherapy, perhaps without being aware of them. In 
order to make the process more conscious and thereby perhaps more ef- 
fective, we shall elaborate some of the fundamental principles that are 
inherent in any good teaching situation. 


Establishing Relationship 

One of the cardinal principles of psychotherapy is developing a good 
relationship. This is achieved through the total acceptance of the child as 
a human being worthy of respect, regardless of his failure in reading. It 
also encompasses a collaborative spirit within a planned structure, com- 
Passion without overinvolvement, understanding without indulgence, and, 
above all, a genuine concern for the child's development. 

Teachers are troubled by pupils who do not learn satisfactorily. Not 
only do they consider it a burden to deal with the "slow" ones in their 
classes, but they feel that lack of progress is somehow their fault and a 
reflection on their teaching ability. It is understandable that teachers frown 
9n problem cases because they require extra attention and their low test 
Scores bring down the class average. Remedial teachers also share some of 
these feelings. Although they do not have to worry about lowered class 
averages, they are under pressure to have their pupils improve because they 
often need to justify their very existence to administrators by showing over- 
all gains, Hence, concern over pupils’ improvement can undermine a teach- 
er’s confidence. 

When a teacher's confidence in her own ability is imp 
ficult for her to show approval toward the poor achiever. As a result, the 
child feels uncomfortable and fearful of the teacher. This can cause an 
even greater drop in his performance. 

Anna Freud? has commented on chil ; 
grades in school with being loved and failure with being 
Worthless. Even if such drastic comparisons are not made, 
dren who get poor report cards again and again lose status with all those 
on whom they depend for affection and approval. They may develop a 
—M 


aired, it is dif- 


dren who equate receiving good 
unloved and 


certainly chil- 


3 Anna Freud, "Psychoanalysis and the Training of the Young Child," Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 4 (1985), pp. 15-24. 
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kind of free-floating anxiety toward schoolwork—always dreading 
с dud ишш isability live in an atmosphere of rejection 
y hildren with reading disability live in a idt co 1855 
a : al, they often conclude that they have no ан бенен 
е d for nothing, and that they rate no recognition be верч 
[c dome reading disability feel so defeated and s paterson 
b a by them, what can be done? A teacher needs to mem 
dias she can help, but she needs to realize also i d а wed- 
responsible for lack of Progress. She must premi RA Mb n 
ness in reading ig Simply a reality that must J еа 
teacher realizes that Һег Own status is not threatene га child's wiki 
Position to accept her pupils. She can then recognize 


the 
se Goethe, 
potentialities, not his Present achievement. To paraphra: 

child is treated not as he is, but as he can become. 


Collaboration 


t 
: Һе тау по 
Although the teacher knows the best methods E P program 
OW which ones would be most suitable in Planning a re they work to- 
for the child, Thus, she tries out many approaches, and as 


М ell and 
gether, she can determine by the child’s responses which work w 
which do not, 


For example, the teacher c 
€ choice of 5 


i ake 
perhaps he may be permitted to m 


— t 
Ww his is no 
© or three readers at a suitable level. When t 
advisable (because the teach i 


" t 
hing tha 
Performance in 4 matter of fact way, as ae hs the 
will eventually respond to one alternative or another, often relie 
Pupil's anxiety considerably, H i 
vague and 


to view his 
bility for it Th 
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Structure 


Besides knowing what is expected of him, the child becomes aware 
of what is acceptable behavior and what is not. Although his reactions 
during the sessions are welcomed, he is not allowed to be destructive or 
totally unrestrained. 

Structure as well as limits is even more important in teaching dis- 
turbed children, since it introduces order into their chaotic lives. Chil- 
dren who come from very unstable, inconsistent environments, where they 
do not know what to expect from one minute to the next, can be trans- 
formed from perverse, boisterous pupils to orderly, manageable ones 
as soon as they get accustomed to a routine that they understand and 
appreciate. When they finally become used to a routine, any change must 
be introduced carefully. If they are not adequately prepared for a shift 
in plan, they may revert to their former agitated behavior. 

A planned program also eliminates discussion and disagreements over 
Which activities should be performed and in what order. Children soon 
lose respect or become confused by being asked what they want to do 
next or which story they wish to read.* A child's natural reaction is, I 
you don't know which book I should read, how am I expected to know? 
Lack of direction and continued floundering of the teacher must be very 
disappointing to a child who comes for remedial instruction hoping that at 
last he will be helped. Moreover, where the child is given considerable 
leeway, too much time may be spent on unimportant activities. It also 
Places unwarranted responsibility on the child. Furthermore, in an un- 
Structured setting, the child’s aggression might easily get out of hand, or he 
might decide to sit passively and do nothing. - 

The atmosphere should be neither too permissive nor too rigid. As a 
criterion, the teacher uses rational authority which has competence as its 
Source. The child is given freedom within reasonable limits. | 

After the sessions have been planned by the teacher in the best ess 
ests of the child, the question arises, “What happens if he does not abide 
by the plan?” In a good teaching program, where methods and materials 
are suited to the child and a collaborative spirit prevails, this difficulty 
rarely occurs. When it does, the teacher can shift to one of the child’s 
Avored activities. If this is insufficient, а frank discussion that reveals 
the teacher’s acceptance of the child’s occasional deviant behavior not 


4G, Dahlberg, Florence Roswell, and Jeanne Chall, “Psychotherapeutic Principles as 


Applied to Remedial Reading,” The Elementary School ea gs n (1952), p. 213. 
VE, Fromm, Man for Himself (New York: Rinehart, ‚р. 9. 
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Sincerity 


incere and honest 
Children detect immediately whether a teacher кее students ex- 
ttitudes. In discussing this subject, one of our gr r disapproval.” 
а Кад hat she knew one “must never display annoyance o: b in nsii 
yeah аці attitudes are present, Ње children soon ані еш 
нң undertones, no matter how much the teacher 2m x ыч js pom, the 
Thus honest appraisal is necessary. If the <r dee she tries to 
teacher does not tell him that he is reading we З by telling him that 
minimize his anxiety about errors and cape sd y ans avoidable 
many children have had similar difficulties and же tes hat ar: 89 
at his present stage. She might add that it is not his ercome them. She 
important, but what matters is to find out how to Ens rs have. 
assures him that ultimately he will improve as many othe ated this мау, 
Children often appear incredulous when they are a reprimanded, 
because they are so used to being conscientiously correc a 
or given poor grades because they do not respond to ins ones the child 
The teacher is also able to be more genuine if she Ee te ae will be 
to work mainly for himself, not for anyone else. It is his т е аве, where 
affected if he does not learn. Particularly in reading disability с - а гий 
Motivation is so important, the child must be led to Sr d iram SN 
portance of work. He benefits from the support of a friendly, 


it 
А А 1 тип, 1 
With whom he shares his efforts and his difficulties. But in the long 

is he who must become totally involved in the task. 


Success 


ild in 
Obviously, achieving success in reading is paramount for the Ern % 
remedial treatment, But can a teacher provide experiences к ropét 
clings merely by preparing a suitable program z E all 
eading disability, it is not that simple. Altho Е tw 
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one year below his reading level or even two; he must succeed!” A feel- 
ing of success is not always achieved through giving the child easy ma- 
terials which he can read without error. Building up feelings of success in 
these defeated children is a very complex problem, which has long been 
oversimplified by reading specialists and educators. Teddy, for instance, 
is ten years old, in the fifth grade, of average intelligence, and is reading at 
third grade level. A book one year below his reading level means we must 
give him a second grade book. Will this make Teddy feel successful? It 
will be hard enough to find a book at third grade level which will be 
sufficiently mature without going lower. More important than finding 
books which he can read without error is to show Teddy that reading 
words incorrectly is not fatal, that a certain amount of unevenness is to 
be expected, and that he will not be reprimanded for his mistakes. As 
long as the teacher supplies unknown words while he reads aloud, Teddy 
could use third or possibly fourth grade books. (This does not apply to 
independent reading. In this instance, it would be advisable to suggest 
books at third grade level, which he can read with little or no assistance. ) 

Children need stimulation. Their curiosity and interest must be con- 
Stantly aroused and furthered. Reading very easy material perfectly is 
less rewarding than making errors in more stimulating stories, provided, 
of course, that the child is receiving instruction in developing the neces- 
Sary reading skills. 

Are there cases where offering more 
Yes, very definitely. As in all remedia 
Tight or wrong. Everything depends on the needs and the vulnerability of 


the child. One must assess the child's capacity for making mistakes witli 
out his becoming extremely upset over them. There are some children 
Who have suffered so drastically because of their failure that misreading 
Words arouses the dread of failing again. Nonreaders, let us say, who are 
fourteen, fifteen, or older cannot possibly be given materials sufficiently 
challenging for them. In these cases, the teacher explains that the simple 


9oks will be discarded as soon as possible. 


difficult material may be harmful? 
] work, nothing is ever absolutely 


Interests 
through providing reading ma- 


The chances of success are increased d : 
ever, determining true interests 


terials based on the child's interests. How i : teres 
is not as easy as it seems. Actually, many children with reading disability 


have Only transitory interests or no interests at all. Sometimes the teacher 
Uses an interest inventory or asks the child what activities he especially 
€njoys—sports, tropical fish, snakes, stamp collecting, and so on. In order 
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to please her, he may name one at random. Unsuspecting teachers may 
attempt to find materials based on this false response. They try hard to 
find articles about the topic that are exciting. But to get information within 
the desired reading level is almost impossible. Probably these children's 
knowledge, based on television and other visual media, so far surpasses 
what they can read that they are utterly bored with the selections finally 
presented. We have observed teachers, in their attempts to coordinate ma- 
terial with interests, exhaust all available resources, only to end up ex- 
hausting themselves and, no doubt, the child, 

Even when appealing selections on a specific interest are discovered, 
they are useful only for a short while or as an introduction. If pursued, they 
become too narrow and confining. Reading competency cannot be built 
up merely on sports, mystery stories, or any other single category. Grad- 
ually, the child must be weaned away from a restricted field. 

To discover true interests, the teacher cannot depend on what the 
child may originally report. She provides a variety of stimulating material 
and evaluates his responsiveness to it. Careful observation of the child's 
Teactions offers the best and safest clues as to his true interests. 


Bibliotherapy 

For many years, the authors have been closely observing children’s ы! 
мр ns to the themes of stories, They have noted their sheer delight an 
excitement with particular material. They have been impressed, too, with 


the Opportunity for personality development and pupil-teacher relation- 
ship which these Stories afford, 


Certain themes Seem to have universal appeal for children as well as 
grownups. For instance, the Cinderella story has been woven into adult 
and children’s plays, novels, and movies throughout the years. It ied 
maintained its appeal because so many of us can identify with ill treatment, 
and our wishes are fulfilled in the happy ending. i 

there are various versions of the mistreated, pathetic 
us in the end. One story especially satisfying to boys 
et ian others,” in which Boots is always the underdog—the 
ejected by his brothers as well as his parents. The king is faced s 
becomes so desperate that he offers half his 
55 in marriage to the one who solves his problem. 
rms the difficult tasks and conquers all obstacles їз 
to read more like EA intrigued with this story. Frequently they as 
a көң, en their resistance to books begins to lessen. 
orles tend to cause children to relax. When the teacher and 
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Pupil share genuine laughter, it encourages a free and easy situation con- 
ducive to learning. Biographical sketches are apt to stimulate dramatic 
reactions, particularly those that show the hero who rises above dis- 
aster. These and other moving themes have a profound effect on children 
with reading disability because they identify so strongly with those who 
Suffer misfortune. 

The term bibliotherapy is sometimes used in this connection, referring 
to reading as a means for promoting personality development. Shrodes? 
has described the "shock of recognition" that comes when the reader be- 
holds himself or those close to him in a piece of literature. At times, the 
Shock is so great that dramatic changes take place. The following cases of 
Claude and Barry illustrate this process. 

Claude, aged 12, with average intelligence, was in seventh grade. He 
was the youngest of four children. All the others did well in school. Claude 
had difficulty with spelling as well as reading. His mother reported, “Every- 
body feels sorry for him. He tries hard but he gets nowhere. He has no 
friends and spends his time all alone. During the past three years he has 

een annoying his classmates and teachers by acting like a clown in class. 


Claude was most resistive during the diagnostic examination and pre- 
or achievement in most of his 


Sented a fa f s 

cade of not caring about his po а Р 
School Subjects. In fact, it x й that establishing а good. relationship 
in this case would be a long and arduous task. Test results were as follows: 
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€tropolitan Intermediate 

Reading 58 
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Spelling 56 
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tian Andersen's life in Stories to Remember. (This is the eras са 
Чоп of the sixth grade book; readability level is high чөсү, рей Ы i". 
time Claude perked up a bit. During the remainder of the 
even became more cooperative in spelling and other iil — 
In trying to analyze why Claude's attitude "ma ары = tio 
he was relating to the serious problems in Hans Christian Ай т em Hh 
that were similar to his own. He seemed to share Andersen's Pr T d "ni 
quality of oddness, and his feelings of rejection. Claude was proba a “я 
to develop hope about himself as he read of Andersen's final triumphs. 


« ing," was 
Was astounded when he heard that the story, "The Ugly Duckling, 
about Andersen’s own life, 


In Succeeding sessions, we continu ch 
5 of Stephen Foster and William Tell. These did not have too mu 
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be cooperative. Soon h 
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published in a scientific journal in Great Britain in 1929. Apparently he 
received little if any recognition from them. Yet he kept on with his 
research. It was not until World War II that penicillin was produced on a 
large scale, and Dr. Fleming was at last given a measure of recognition. 
Claude was astonished that Fleming “didn’t give up even though it took 
all those years before he finally made it!” 

The story of Madame Curie in the same book is similarly vivid, appeal- 
ing, and inspiring. In addition, it offers a fascinating discussion about the 
discovery of radium and the nature of radiation. 

Besides identifying with these characters, Claude was fascinated by 
the factual content. It happened that related topics were being covered in 
class, and he took great pride in contributing his share to the discussion. 
The author seized upon this sudden spurt of interest, and through judicious 
choice of exercises in comprehension materials from SRA Laboratory and 
Practice Readers, it was possible to open new vistas that were coordinated 
with school topics. As he became familiar with different fields, he con- 
tinued to contribute to class discussions. His parents reported that he 
also had lively dinner conversations with them on diverse topics. 

Claude’s growing fund of information enabled him not only to do bet- 
ter in school, but to relate more easily to people as well. Instead of feeling 
Sorry for him, his parents and teachers were suddenly aware that he 
really knew his subject matter and, even more important, was genuinely 
interested in it. As people around him began to pay attention to what he 
had to say, Claude was slowly able to develop positive feelings about 
himself, Gradually his self-image changed from a person who felt worth- 
less to one who at last had something to offer. His need to act as a clown 
in order to gain his classmates’ attention disappeared entirely. 

Claude had a total of 39 weekly 45-minute sessions in one year. Be- 
Sides training in comprehension of stories and subject matter, he received 
elp in spelling and in advanced word recognition techniques. sell on 
Omparable tests at the beginning and end of remedial instruction were 
as follows: 


с 


METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


Grade Scores Grade Scores 


(Intermediate) (Advanced) 
Reading 58 94 
Vocabulary 6.1 86 


Spelling 5.6 
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Claude's responsiveness to the stories had engendered positive attitudes 
toward the other aspects of the reading instruction. It also motivated him 
to improve in his school subjects. Learning about the trials of people who 
had surmounted their troubles seemed to strike home. This inspiration 
spurred him forward, while the author's guidance sustained him along the 
way. After he had reached this stage, remedial treatment was discon- 
tinued. Claude was able to keep up with his class and function on his 
own. At the last follow-up, he was in the tenth grade in high school and 
still functioning well. 

What are the therapeutic effects of such articles and stories? There is 
ability to identify on an emotional level. The child finds he is not alone in 
having failed. He finds that others were able to surmount their shortcom- 
ings. He finds out that factual material can be interesting and useful. He 
learns that school can be worth while and rewarding rather than sense- 
less and painful. Since he has been continually admonished and prodded 
with such commands as "Do your homework" "Work harder, "Apply 
yourself,” "You can do it if you want to,” he is astonished to discover that 
intellectual endeavor can be rewarding. 

Claude, like most children who have failed, divided his classmates into 
wo P tinct categories: “the brains,” those who did well consistently, 
and "the stupid ones,” those who did poorly. He believed that only those 
People who manifest Superiority in their early years ever succeed. To 
achieve Success after failure he did not consider possible. 
poe Stories of Edison, Fleming, and Madame Curie pointed to the к 
ы жанв in the face of failure, He saw that even people who 

een ridiculed and rejected and who had failed in school had eventu- 
ally become loved, respected, and even famous. 
He bee s seemed to be the impetus for improvement in every "o 
Lo aes ini itious even in Subjects in which he was still doing poen T 
resources, Baraat Ke — eed that he began to develop stronger - die 
termined, and enterprising.” indiferent youngster, he grew resolute, 


e nex i 2 
t case is more complex, Barry, the son of a well-known writer, was 
n-year-old in sixth 


Shortly after this, therapy was discontinued. 
tment covers a period of two years. d 
n interpersonal relationships. He ha d 
ts. He daydreamed a great deal an 
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enjoyed a world of fantasy. Rapport was difficult to establish and was 
developed only gradually. Because of Barry's very unfavorable attitude 
toward school, the usual remedial program was greatly modified. There 
was almost exclusive reading aloud, with the author reading one page, 
Barry the next. 

Barry showed a strong leaning toward tales of the jungle and primitive 
modes of living. He sought them out wherever he could find them. They all 
revolved around the son of a tribal chief who never was as brave as his 
father. The son in each story worried about how he would eventually take 
his father's place as head of the tribe. Barry loved the descriptions of 
primitive dwellings made of mud and straw or baked clay. There was 
never any furniture, so everyone usually sat on the dirt floor. The chil- 
dren played with birds and animals. Their toys were of the simplest kinds, 
which they made themselves. The children learned how to climb a tree 
as fast as a monkey. The stories to which Barry returned over and over 
again were "Kintu" in Roads to Everywhere, fourth year level; “Simba” in 
Days and Deeds, fifth year level; “Child of the Jungle,” in Let's Travel On, 
fifth year level; and “Mafatu” in Doorways to Discovery, seventh year Jevel. 

A summary of one of the stories is offered as an example.. Mafatu had 
been christened “Stout Heart” by his proud father, but he was afraid of 
the sea. How could Mafatu provide the fish that were a part of every 
family's food? Kana, the one boy who had been friendly to Mafatu, called 
him a coward and so voiced the feeling of the whole tribe. Mafatu found 
the skeleton of a whale. He wanted to make tools from it, but his ‘hands 
Were all thumbs.” Mafatu’s feelings as he reflects on life were described; 
he felt cowardly, inferior, frightened, and worried about his status in his 
family. At last, with a knife made from the skeleton he had found, Mafatu 
Stabs a shark, The struggle with the shark and his eventual victory were 
extremely meaningful to Barry. He understood his icy fear, his sion 
his torment. Other reading material was covered, but he never seeme to 
tire of these selections and went back to them periodically. Barry's singular 
identification with Mafatu was apparent from his facial expression and 
his bodily movements. : р : T 

It might be interpreted that Barry was reacting against his ita ize 
World, where everything was handed to him ready-made. Pert aps his 
life seemed exceedingly complex. There was no recognized role in which 
he could find his own strength. He rarely had the opportunity to explore 
Ог contribute to his family's affairs. In Mafatu's passe world, he seemed 
vicariously to get to the element of living. Primitiveness might have meant 
freedom to move and to create. If he could start out at this simple level, per- 
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haps he too could accomplish something worth while and finally find him- 
self. 

But even more important consequences seemed to result from Barry’s 
fascination with the stories. Slowly he was able to express his astonishment 
that anyone else could feel so helpless, terrified, and isolated. From this 
beginning he talked more and more readily and formed a closer relation- 
ship with the author. His parents reported that he now played with chil- 
dren more easily, too, and got along better in the family. As time went on, 
these changes became more and more marked. 

It may be conjectured that when Barry read about others who had the 
same problems as he, he felt less alone. They had conquered their terror; 
he might overcome his, too. From Mafatu’s struggle, Barry derived hope. 
Perhaps this lent him the courage to change as he did, to reach out to 
others, and to move forward slowly toward the world. 

Thus reading can foster vital changes in a child's life. Shrodes’ has 
presented a rationale in this connection, which is paraphrased here. Biblio- 
therapy, drawing upon the novelist’s and playwright’s ability to plumb 
the depths of man’s nature, is founded on the relationship between person- 
ality dynamics and Vicarious experience. It is a process of interaction be- 
tween imaginative literature and the perceptions of the reader which stirs 
his emotions and frees them for more conscious use. The reader, of course, 
Perceives according to his own wishes, desires, needs, and background 
experiences, Thus a character may become particularly arresting to him. 
The identification may be positive and enhance the individual. Or it may 
be negative, and then he may project his feelings onto the character. In 


this way bibliothera ing insight, identi- 
py resembles hoth — ting insight, ide 
fication, and release, PO ару promoting 


Pay this point of view, stories can be extremely vital in a child's life. 
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others who are downtrodden, estranged, ridiculed, or unloved, or in con- 
trast, noble, brave, and courageous, they get a glimpse into the lives of 
other people and other families. They can vicariously share some of their 
inspirations and some of their regrets. Relating in this way to characters 
and themes often diminishes the heavy sense of loneliness and isolation so 
common, not only to these children, but to all individuals. 

Thus the psychotherapeutic principles in remedial reading are not some- 
thing diffuse and intangible. Developing contact with others, achieving 
academic success, and inducing constructive attitudes toward work for its 
own sake causes feelings of failure, discomfort, and misery to diminish. It 
is then that dormant attitudes such as perseverance, hope, and applica- 
tion can come to the surface. This type of remedial treatment can be one of 
the most provocative, stirring experiences in the child’s life. 
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Methods of Teaching 
Word Recognition to Children 
with Reading Disability 


h- 
The current controversy over the best method сан 
Чоп techniques has little relevance to i enar гей 
reading disability, since the method or methods used Yan еї Most chil- 
must be chosen on the basis of suitability for each individua ^ ees 
dren who have difficulty with reading can and do learn. It is € seuil 
responsibility to find out where each child’s weaknesses in wo dici & 
tion lie and to be sufficiently acquainted with the various Anda is её. 
Choose and use those most appropriate. If none of the usual me 


. : а ion or refer 
fective, the teacher must undertake more extensive investigatio 
the child for further diagnosis, 


А " is to help 
The ultimate Objective in teaching word-analysis techniques is to 
the child learn to r 


ead and derive meaning from what he reads. эңе p 
ter describes the basic word-analysis skills necessary for pupi a ine 
age and grade in order to develop competence in reading. c indi- 
how these skills may be adapted for pupils of varying ages, a 
vidually and in a classroom. Although word recognition is never sep 


R iques 
from understanding, for Purposes of clarification comprehension techniq 
are elaborated in Chapter 7, 


ing word Tecogni 


Sequence of Word Reco dial 
" edi 
Although many of the word recognition skills that are taught in но 
reading are the Same as those in a regular program, there om velop- 
major differences, In the usua] Program, sometimes known as the de 


gnition Instruction in Remedial Reading 
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mental reading program, there are a large number of skills that are pre- 
sented according to a systematic plan. In remedial reading, however, in- 
struction is simplified. The number of skills are cut to a bare minimum to 
make it easier for children with reading disability who have already been 
exposed to them unsuccessfully for one or more years. 

Reading authorities differ as to which skills in remedial reading are most 
important and which sequence is most effective. The authors favor the 
sequence of skills that is listed below. Of this sequence only those skills 
are taught that the pupils do not already know. Thus the authors first 
identify the gaps in the pupils word recognition skills and adapt the 
program accordingly. This streamlined procedure serves to keep the pupils 
discouragement at a minimum at the same time that it promotes rapid 
and effective progress in reading. Instead of spending an undue number 
of lessons on numerous rules and techniques, the additional time is spent 
in reading as many stories and books as possible. The pride of continued 
accomplishment—even though the reading may remain somewhat uneven 
—often spurs their acceptance of the reading process until they are able 
to develop more proficiency. А 

Тһе word-analysis skills for remedial reading listed below form a basis 
for figuring out many unknown words. 

Total nonreaders who do not know 50 to 100 sight words, such as want, 
anyone, same, learn those that are introduced in the easy materials they 
are using. More advanced readers learn any of the basic sight words that 
they do not already know—perhaps five to ten at a time. In addition, the 
teacher introduces sounds that need practice. She presents one vowel sound 
Simultaneously with the sounds of four or five consonants (or consonant 
Combinations if all the consonants are known). This allows practice with 
the phonic approach as soon as possible. Once the children learn the 
additional skills listed and apply them in their reading, they seem to learn 
more readily any other word recognition skills that they may need. 


WORD-ANALYSIS SKILLS FOR REMEDIAL READING 
(In Suggested Sequence for Teaching) 


1. Sight words : 
(a) The 95 most common nouns (see Appendix D) ion 
(b) The basic sight vocabulary of 220 words (see Appendix D) 


2. Initial consonants—s, d, m, t, h, p. f; © ^ b, l, n, g, Ws f> k, v. y, a 
(4 or 5 initial consonant sounds are taught at a time, along with one 
vowel sound.) 


З. Short vowel sounds—a, i, о, ч, € 
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4. Consonant combinations—sh, ch, wh, th, st, tr, gr, br, fr, dr, cl, pl, 
fl, sm, sw, sp 
5. Long vowel sounds, taught in conjunction with the two vowel rules: r 
(a) The silent e: When e is added at the end of a one-syllable word, it 
usually is silent and makes the first vowel long, e.g., at, ate; bit, bite. 
(b) The double vowel: When two vowels come together, the first is 
usually long and the second silent, e.g., paid, seat. 
6. Syllabication—The two major rules are: 


(a) In case of two adjacent consonants, the syllables are divided between 
them. 


(b) When two consonants are not found together, the word is divided 
after the first vowel. 


Teaching Word Recognition 


In introducing word-analysis skills, sight words are usually taught first, 
These words make up a large part of the material that children meet in 
their books—foy example, this, their, what, whose, come, many. They are 
called “sight words” because the pupil must learn to recognize them at 
a glance, They occur so frequently that inability to recognize them pre- 
vents fluency, Many of them cannot be figured out phonetically; many are 
similar in configuration; many are abstract and elusive in meaning. Often 
they are difficult to learn. Pupils are encouraged to recognize such words in 
their entirety rather than sound them out. The teacher can refer to any 
one of the severa] published lists of sight words to decide which words 
warrant special Study. Dolch’s list of the 220 words that comprise the 


basic sight vocabulary and his list of most common nouns are reproduced 
in Appendix D, 
ere are several wa. 


ys of teaching sight words: the visual, the visual- 
motor, and the kinesth 


etic methods. 


The Visual Method 
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in a different context. Adults often show similar difficulty in associating 
faces and names. For example, one may know the face and name of one’s 
bank teller, yet be unable to recall his name or to identify him if we see 
him sitting in a restaurant. Pupils need to see sight words in a variety of 
contexts until the word is firmly fixed in their minds. For this reason, sight 
words are presented in as many different ways as possible—in picture 
cards, stories, games, workbooks, and worksheets. 


LEARNING SIGHT WORDS THROUGH PICTURE CARDS. In presenting sight 
words, the teacher might use commercially prepared or homemade picture- 
word cards.! She chooses nouns unfamiliar to the children but representing 
well-known objects. Each word is printed under a picture. (If the teacher 
makes her own cards, she might mount pictures cut from magazines.) 
Identical cards contain the word alone. The children look at the picture 
cards first, pronouncing the appropriate words. Then they match the non- 
illustrated card to its illustrated counterpart. The picture card is then 
Temoved, and the children try to say the printed word. This is repeated 
Several times. 

Each child can keep his own pack of picture-word cards and practice 
them by himself until they are learned. The illustration thus serves as 
a self-checking device. He can also compile an individual picture dic- 
tionary, drawing or cutting out pictures corresponding to the words. 


prove carry-over from isolated 
ntext, emphasis is 
children are given 
and asked to 


LEARNING SICHT WORDS IN STORIES. To im 
Word practice to recognition of the same words in co 
placed on sentences and stories that use these words. The 
the most interesting books that can be found at their level? 
read aloud. The teacher should supply unknown words as quickly and as 
unobtrusively as possible so that the reading proceeds smoothly. Often the 
child can remember these words if they appear again. If not, the teacher 
Supplies them as often as necessary until they are recognized. Appropriate 
Support during reading plus constant repetition of the same words ap- 
Parently helps the children to learn as they read. The joy of completing 
Story after story adds immeasurably to the child’s positive feelings toward 
reading as well as reinforcing recognition of sight words. 

E 
ТЕ. Ww, Dolch, Picture-Word Cards ( Champaign, Ш: 


"Ninety-Five С » ix D 
ommonest Nouns.” Cf. Appendix D. | n 
? A selected list of books at the primary Jevel is offered in Appendix B. 


Garrard Press), presents the 
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The Visual-Motor Method 


Words that the children have not been able to learn by the simple 
visual approach or sight method can sometimes be mastered by the visual- 
motor method.? This method is particularly useful in learning nonphonetic 
words. Some children have considerable difficulty in visualizing words 
either because of poor visual discrimination or poor memory. In such 
cases, the use of the method should be discontinued. 

The teacher chooses three words, each about five to eight letters long, 
that are unfamiliar to the pupils. The words are clearly printed on cards 
or chalk board and presented one at a time. The teacher says, “This is the 
word fruit. Look at it carefully. What is the word? Now close your eyes. 
Can you see it with your eyes closed? Look again. What is the word?” The 
word is covered and the children write it. They then compare their written 
word with the model. If the written word is incorrect, the procedure is 
repeated. No erasures are permitted. If a child makes a mistake, he starts 
Over again. Sometimes it is necessary to show the word several times be- 
fore the children are able to write it correctly. When the word is repro- 
duced accurately, the children write it several more times, covering up 
each previous Sample to make sure that they are recalling the word from 
memory rather than merely copying it. The teacher checks carefully to 
see that it is written correctly each time. Another word is then introduced, 


and the procedure is repeated. After a period of time has elapsed, the words 
are reviewed, 


The Kinesthetic Method 


The kinesthetic approach, developed by Fernald,‘ is relatively laborious 
5 time-consuming and is most effective for individual cases under care- 
к Supervision. It is recommended when all other methods have failed. In 
this method, the teacher writes or prints unfamiliar words on unlined paper 
in letters approximately two inches high. The child is told that he will be 
taught by an entirely new method—through his fingers. 

ow child then looks at one word, is told what it is, and traces it with 
eden finger, simultaneously pronouncing each sound of the word. If 

EROS ni i i " Р В 
€ ы BE Ог is uncertain of the word, he retraces it, again saying 


3 This method w: | | 
а ggested by Durrell. See D. Du ell, Improving Reading 
E Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book, 1956). » ý 
fam 1943), pant p medial Techniques in Basic School Subjects (New York: McGraw- 


as originally su, 
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each part of the word aloud. Then he tries to reproduce the word without 
reference to the model. Erasure is not permitted. He continues to trace 
and say it over and over until he can write the word easily without con- 
sulting the original sample. 

As soon as the child can write these words adequately, he begins to 
make up his own stories, asking for the words he does not know. Each of 
these words is written for him and taught as just described. Whatever he 
writes is typed out for him quickly so that he can read it while it is still 
fresh in his mind. Each pupil keeps an alphabetical file of the words he 
has requested so that he can practice them at his leisure and refer to them 
if necessary in writing additional stories. 


After the teacher introduces sight words, systematic practice is afforded 
by games and devices based on reliable word lists and by workbooks or 
made-up materials which use these words in different contexts. The teacher 
can make up her own games, use those that can be obtained commercially, 
or refer to compilations of classroom games such as are found in “Reading 
Aids through the Grades." 

Here are a few word games and how they are played. (A list of these 
games and their sources will be found in Appendix C—Games and Devices 
for Teaching Sight Vocabulary.) 


" 4 
PANTOMIME GAME.” In the Pantomime Game the teacher writes on the 


board the words to be reinforced. Nouns, verbs, or other words that can be 
acted out are suitable (e.g. jump, walk, cold, sat, bird). She selects a child 
to be “it.” “Ie” picks a word, writes it on а slip of paper, and gives the slip 
to the teacher. He then acts out the word while the other children try to 
guess it. The one who succeeds becomes “it,” and the game continues. Any 
number can play. 

GRAB.” Grab is a card game played 


ing out a particular word on a card an Her | | 
for desired word cards. Three like cards form а “set. The one who gets the 


Most “sets” wins. Two to four individuals can play. Grab comes in six 
levels, containing words of increasing difficulty. Each level has 15 words 
in “books” of three. The game is extremely popular even with older children. 


like rummy. It involves a child call- 
d asking the other player or players 


he Group Word Teaching Game util- 


s 
GROUP WORD TEACHING GAME. Т ne: я 
of cards, each con- 


izes the basic sight vocabulary. It consists of nine sets 
See 


the Grades (New York: Bureau of 


Pupp: Russell and Etta Karp, Reading Aids through Pr 


ublications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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taining six cards. Each card includes 25 words. The words are the same in 
each set, but the order in which they are placed on each card varies. The 
first set has the 25 most common words; the other sets have words of 
gradually decreasing frequency of use. The game is played like bingo. Each 
child has a card. The teacher calls out the words from a master sheet, and 
the children look for it. Two to six children can play with one box. 


“THE ROLLING READER.” The Rolling Reader consists of several dice with 
sight words printed on each side. Blank dice are also provided for writing in- 
dividual words that need practice. No matter how the dice fall when they 


are rolled out on the table, they can always be formed into a complete 
sentence, 


HAND TACHISTOSCOPEs, The teacher can make a hand tachistoscope or use 
а commercial one such as the one put out by the Reading Institute of Boston. 
This tachistoscope, called Pocket-Tac, consists of a small case with a mechan- 
ically operated shutter that flashes sight words or numbers. Several sets of 
material are available for practice at elementary through high school levels. 


For other available hand tachistoscopes, see Appendix C—Games and De- 
Vices for Teaching Sight Vocabulary. 


WORKBOOKS Workbooks must be used with caution since they often do 
not fulfill the Pupil's needs, Few workbooks are designed just for teaching 
Sight words, Therefore the teacher selects exercises carefully. The most use- 
ful ones for teaching sight words include such features as picture dictionaries 
zor ady reference, simple riddles, or sentences using the words to be 
Practiced. Suitable exercises for beginners are included in workbooks such 
as Let's See by Clarence Stone (St. Louis: Webster Publishers, 1949). 
Others may be selected from any of the standard workbooks that are 


км ee with primary reading or from those listed in Ap- 


The Phonic M. ethod 


in sentences and reading matter. 
d reading disability, however, have difficulty in blending 
Sounds together to f ‚ In most cases, this difficulty is over- 
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com i 

e A years of age, at which time a systematic phonic approach 
MER са eig cases the child is ten or eleven or older before he can 
ви s together. If, despite all the teacher’s ingenuity, the 
ж иа wee with the phonic method, it must be discon- 
her y ernate methods discussed in this chapter used until such 
lesus ds is able to profit from phonic instruction. However, the 
His heen: ан merely wait without trying to demonstrate from time to 
‘Pence s can be combined to form words. Sometimes a little as- 
gg o s ges can help the child use the procedure. For in- 
Tas p im er might encourage him to fit sounds together the way 
Зану jad eee er she can pronounce the separate sounds 
is known ne die adden elp him capture the sensation. This procedure 
the, es procedure the pupil first learns the sounds of the letters, 
жез substitute initial consonants in known words in order to figure 
When sein iine finally how to blend separate sounds together in words. 
Кил sh e phonic method with reading disability cases, the teacher 
BREIS er that most of these children have been exposed to similar 
ERM many times before. Therefore, she seeks to minimize embar- 

y choosing material and techniques suitable for older pupils. 


hom се OF CONSONANTS AND CONSONANT COMBINATIONS The 
kon cave m the selected sounds by presenting them in upper and 
children ioni Fi pictures whose content is mature i format. Some 
inopem f earn as many as four or five sounds ina single lesson. The 

sted below have suggestions for illustrations that the writers 


have found appropriate. 


s—sun b—button 
d—door ]—ladder 
m—matches n—nest 
t—televison w—window 
h—house j—jacks 
p—pencil k—key 
f—fish v—vest 
c—cake y—yellow 
g—gate z—zebra 
r—radio 


SRA Basic Reading Series (Chicago: Science 


ien mtm 

6 — 

D. Rasmussen and Lynn Goldberg, 
Linguistics and Reading (New York: Holt, 


Re 
"ned Associates, 1965); C. Fries, 
rt, & Winston, 1963). 
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The teacher should have the children name gah object pictured. d и 
possible confusion—e.g., "fence" for “gate,” "radio" for “television, 

y^ om several sounds in succession, the teacher is careful н kon 
those which differ markedly in appearance and sound. (Bor den un 
b and d are easily reversed and hence confusing.) The order ge en 
letters are listed on page 83 follows this principle, but the teac 

ways chooses the order most suitable to her pupils’ needs.’ 


Auditory Discrimination авй 

The children are told the name and sound of опе letter at a vic the 
associations are given wherever possible. In teaching h, for iis anii 
teacher might say, “You can make steam on a window pane or wi fi 
when you go ‘hhhhh,’”8 The children listen to words beginning è tind 
and then are asked to distinguish a word that begins with a differen gem 
sound. The teacher shows them a picture of a house with h prin usi 
upper and lower case alongside it. At the same time the children pron E 
the name of the letter and its sound. The teacher then pronounces ах 
words that begin with h, such as hat, hit, hose, asking the children to addi- 
carefully to the beginning sound. She then asks them to ee tee 
tional words beginning with the same sound. (They often have di 
thinking of examples.) The teacher might then ask riddles: 


Here are some riddles that 
of that begin with hhhh. 


1. You have two of them. 
2. You climb it, (hill) 
З. A musical instrument. (harp) 


4. You do it when you go up and down on one foot. (hop) 
—— 


1 For the letters g and c, 
cup.) The soft sounds (g as 


give you hints of the words that I am thinking 


You use one to write with. (hand) 


á s in 
the hard sounds are introduced first (g as in good, c а 


К е 
in gem, c as in circle) are best delayed until later = had 
Occur less frequently, The letters q and x have not been listed because they a sounds 
single sounds (q in words is always followed by u, sounding as kw; x usually tihega 
like ks), Pupils are less confused if they are taught these sounds when they mee 
during their reading. | lie sound 

8 The authors have found it effective with reading disability cases to isolate the Tras 
at the beginning. Of course, extraneous vowel sounds at the end of a consonant, suc 
huh for h, should be avoided. 
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The teacher might develop the children’s auditory discrimination further 
by pronouncing groups of four words, three of which begin with h. 


1. hat hit miss hope 
2. fake hose here him 
3. have card help hero 
4. hot hall head bear 


The children are asked to listen carefully as she says the words and to in- 
dicate the one that does not begin with the sound being taught by clapping 
or raising their hands. The teacher does not go on to a new group of four 
words until the children have identified the word that begins differently. 


This is continued until sufficient auditory discrimination has been attained. 


Other letters are then taught in the same way. Where children learn letter 
g in auditory dis- 


sounds easily, the teacher can dispense with trainin 
crimination. 

When the children have learned several consonants and one short vowel 
sound, they are shown how to blend them together into words. The picture 
cues for the separate sounds are left in evidence for ready reference as long 
85 necessary. 

Consonant combinations are taught in the same way as single consonants. 
The teacher points out how two consonants already learned are combined 
to form blends. There is no need to dwell on teaching a large number 


of blends because many of them tend to fall into similar patterns such 


85 tr, gr, br. However, the consonant combinations which represent a single 
w sounds as sh, ch, wh, th (as 


Sound do have to be taught as entirely ne 
in thimble), th (as in those), and ph. 


workbooks in helping children 


Games are usually more satisfactory than 
t combinations. Many are listed 


leam the sounds of consonants and consonan 
in Appendix С. Two of the most useful are: 


“CONSONANT тотто” The rules of Consonant Lotto resemble those of the 
s a master card. Separate picture 


long-time favorite, lotto. Each player ha 

cards are placed face down in a pile and drawn one at a time. Each player 
tries to keep the card he draws by saying the word and finding a picture 
9n the master card that begins with the same initial sound. 
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“co кзн” The rules of Go Fish are similar to those of regular rummy. 
Players take turns asking for sounds of the letters. Three identical letter 


sounds make a “book.” Set I affords practice with single letters, Set II with 
consonant combinations. 


Rudimentary Blending of Sounds 


If the child can grasp a visual procedure readily and shows some knowl- 
edge of letter sounds, a rudimentary phonics, or “word-family,” method may 
be tried. This technique of word analysis is especially useful for children 
Who are not yet able to blend sounds letter by letter. However, it affords 
only limited independence in word analysis. This approach consists of 
changing a known word into many new words by substituting for the first 
letter other letters whose sounds are being taught or reviewed. Thus the 
known word cold is changed to gold, hold, sold, and so forth. 

A variation of this method is to substitute the same initial consonant 
in several words that the pupils already recognize, thus changing them 
to entirely different words, For example, if the pupil knows the words sat, 
fill, Sam, like, and day, the teacher tells him to read the list aloud substi- 
tuting the letter h for the initial consonant in each word and to pronounce 
the new word that has been formed. (The words in which the substitution 

еп carefully, so that the pupil has only the new sound 
to deal with and need not struggle with anything additional.) 

Practice in word families is presented to children in context instead 
of isolated lists wherever Possible. For instance, the child is shown how he 
can extend his sight vocabulary as he reads by noting similarities in words 
and applying his knowledge of sounds accordingly. That is, if the pupil 
comes across the word hike in his reading he is encouraged to figure it out 


Er those elements Which he knows—the sight word like and the sound 


Teaching Vowel Sounds 


i Sounds are taught in the same way as consonant sounds, but they 
de much more difficult to distinguish and hence usually take longer for 
на Ее to master, Although there are many different sounds for each 
the moe Dictionary? lists twelve Separate sounds for a), only 
<a long sounds are taught at the outset to children with read- 

9 Webster's 
1969), p. 15a 


Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary (Springfield, Mass.: С. & C. Merriam, 
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ing disability. The authors recommend that the short vowel sound be 
taught first because words of one syllable, as tag, mat, and so on, are read- 
ily sounded out and written from dictation. As the pupils’ mastery of reading 
and writing increases, diphthongs and other vowel combinations are taught. 
The pupils can begin to draw their own generalizations as they go along, 
from their growing familiarity with the construction of words. 

In learning the vowel sounds, many children have considerable dif- 
ficulty distinguishing between the short sounds of a and e. Therefore, it is 
advisable to postpone teaching the short e until the other vowels are 
learned. Whatever sequence is followed, however, vowel sounds are pre- 
sented one at a time, interspersed among the teaching of consonants. All 
the while the sounds are used in words, sentences, and stories. As for y, 
the children learn that sometimes it is a vowel, sometimes a consonant. Its 
use as a vowel is given little emphasis; instead, the children discover its 
function in connection with words that they encounter in reading. 

The vowels might be illustrated by the following words: 


Aa li Oo Uu Ee 
Apple Indian Octopus Umbrella Elephant 


vowEL soups, Їп introducing 
ows the children the five vowels 
lish language has at least one 
Vowel in it. They might then be challenged to suggest a word with- 
ts the vowel sound. The procedure 
that only one vowel is taught at 
ght simultaneously with four 


AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION OF SHORT 
Vowels for the first time, the teacher sh 


: similar to that of consonants except 
а time. (As already stated, it may be tau 


or 
five consonants in one lesson.) ——: 
letter a and says, "This is a, and 


ompanying picture may 
d. The children learn to hear it 


"ius beginning of other words (absent, answ 


to groups of w. 

(act, ill, am, a pi agde distinguish the one word in the group that 

begins differently. After the pupils have distinguished the sounds satisfac- 

torily, one-syllable words are presented with the short a in the middle 
fat, can, lap, pat). Then one word in each group is changed to a different 

medial sound, and the pupils indicate the word that does not have the й 


Sound in the middle (fan, but, tag, had). 
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shown 
After the pupil has learned the short vowel sounds ET a air 
bnt to apply them in figuring out phonetic words, the 
ч 2 
dd are taught. This is discussed on pages 91-92. 


A can 

BLENDING SEPARATE SOUNDS. To determine whether те tcd: 
be used successfully with children who have reading disa = cd A out 
test of auditory blending is given. The teacher Pronouns nie ed natu- 
first quickly, then slowly, s-e-t. Similarly, the word fat At o identify other 
rally and then slowly as f-a-t. The pupils are then aske sl ce tec 
words that are said only slowly (s-i-t, p-e-t, t-o-p). If ah roach can 
recognize words from hearing the separate sounds, the phonic Sem often 
be introduced. It should be remembered, however, that these c expected to 
need encouragement and help in understanding what they are exp 
do. the 

In introducing blending, the pupils are shown several ye en a 
have learned, For example, the consonant sounds of s, d, m, t, might He 
are reviewed along with the short vowel sound of a. The letters 


t 
from a se 
Printed on the chalkboard, or on a sheet of paper, or selected 

of lower-case letter cards, 


A word such as hat is 
the separate sounds h-a 
She gives as much a 
thesize the individual 
how hat may be chang: 


w 
Printed for the child. The teacher бнаа p 
"t may be blended together to form the hen int 
Ssistance as necessary in helping the chi 5o 
sounds into a whole word. She then [ove 
ed to mat, sat, pat in word families as Ta 
im rudimentary blending. This makes the introduction to S IR z 
separate sounds fairly easy. The next step, which involves su sah a 
nal consonants, is much more difficult for children to learn, reading 
changing hat to had, mat to map. 'The hardest step of allis actice is 
Words in mixed order, as sap, pan, had, mat. Frequently much рг 


; learning 
needed before children master the last two steps. To reinforce 
of letters and their ass 


Я which 
Ociated sounds, the teacher may dictate words 
the children Sound out and write simultaneously. 


» i > + 
i the 
nally fat, hat, sat and tan, fan. сара: Bi: 

next stage, she dictates the words in mixed order: lit, tin, sit, an 
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Later still, she might try more difficult dictation such as fin, fan, sat, had, 
lit, and so on, interchanging initial and final consonants and middle vowels. 
The pace, of course, depends on the pupils’ progress. 


FURTHER PRACTICE WITH BLENDING. Тһе teacher presents additional 
vowel sounds as soon as she considers the pupils ready. The children 
read words containing the added vowel. Sufficient practice is given through- 
out so that when all the consonants and vowels are learned, the children 
can write or sound out accurately any phonetic words in whatever order 
they appear as: pet, map, hid, rug, and job. 

In Presenting phonics exercises, the teacher avoids using nonsense 
syllables and words which children rarely meet. Exercises are not used 
merely as isolated drills, but are applied immediately in sentences, poems, 
limericks, or stories. A collection of poems and limericks may be gradually 
developed as the teacher comes across them in books and anthologies 
of children’s literature. Words of some folk songs and certain stories 
which have rhyming in them, such as those by Dr. Seuss, may provide 
additional sources for practice. Phonics exercises are presented systemati- 
cally at each session, but the presentation remains brief lest the children 


become resistant or satiated. 


TEACHING LONG vowEL sounps. Once short vowels have been mastered, 
the sounds of the long vowels are introduced. These are simple to learn since 
e long sounds just make the vowels "say their names." Nevertheless, the 
rules governing their usage are more complex and depend to a large extent 
= knowledge of the short vowel sounds. It is unnecessary to go through 
auditory discrimination training as described with regard to short vowels. 
Long vowels are taught in connection with the two major rules governing 
eir use, 


e words ending in a consonant with 
usually short—e.g-, mat, bit, cut. 
h a word, it can make the first 


RULE OF THE srpeNT e. In one-syllabl 
the vowel in the middle, the vowel is 


Owever, when e d of suc 
comes at the еп pi 
Vowel say its own name. The pupils are then shown familiar words that 


change vowel sounds because of the silent e—e.g- Сап, hid, mat, which 
change to cane, hide, and mate, respectively. The children should be 


encouraged to formulate the rule for themselves. 


When two vowels come together in a 


RULE OF 
THE DOUBLE VOWEL. : à : 
d one silent, as in paid, 


Word, the first one is usually long and the secon 
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e 
coat, and seat. It is always good practice to present words and papi 
the children to figure out the rule for themselves. A rule state deu 
own words is frequently more meaningful. However, children s nt poit 
told the rule if they do not see it for themselves. The importa 
is that they understand how it works and how to use it. 


: —À 

DIPHTHONGS. ]tis usually sufficient for children with reading rcd [р 

be taught the short and long sounds of the single vowels. However, i rra 

have difficulty with vowel combinations, these must be taught as we A сыи 
variations are taught in the same ways as are single vowel sounds. 


WA common 
teacher need not waste time teaching rare combinations. The most 
diphthongs are listed below 20 


00 as in moon 
00 as in good 
oi as in Spoil 


ay as in say ow as m c 
y as in my бш as in slo 
au as in fault 


Games help to lighten the 
supplementary device for pra 
applied and used in readin 
Practice is completed, $ 
A few are listed below; 
Appendix C, 


a 
tedium in learning phonics and can ns 
ctice. As already stated, phonics mu й 
5 as much as possible after any ae 
everal commercial phonics games are al a 
а complete listing with sources will be fou 


s 
"PHONIC RUMMY.” Phonic Rummy is a game of word cards. фен 
аге constructed to help the Pupil practice blending vowel sounds wi el or 
Tummy. Three words containing the same age A 
€ a “book.” There are several different sets. C and 
sounds; set B reviews long vowel sounds; sets 
combinations, 
: d 
VOWEL LOTTO.” Vowel Lotto reviews short and long vowel sounds we 
vowel Combinations, It is played like regular lotto. A card eee 
illustrations jg given to each Player. Separate picture cards are placed h it 
down in a pile. A Player draws а Single picture card and tries to uper 
represented by another Picture on his master car 


with the same sound 


« Р T 
= i T an 
TAKE" Take consists of a number of cards, each containing a word 
Corresponding Picture, 


. ar- 
The players take tricks by matching sounds in V 
UW, Ko 


2, а 1959), 
рр. 188, jag ers Teacher's Guide for Remedial Reading (St. Louis: Webster, 
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ay: Positions in the words. Thus tricks might include words such as, 
ч с—тіпе, jam—hat, top—ship, which have identical sounds at the 
eginning, middle, and end, respectively. 


кы workbooks that are used in teaching phonics skills at primary levels 
m оне Some are listed below; others are found in Appendix C, 
er "Workbooks for Practice in Word Analysis." 


Building Reading Skills, Books 1, 2, 3, by Rowena Hargrave and Leila Arm- 

Strong. Wichita, Kans.: McCormick Mathers. 

Conquests in Reading, by William Kottmeyer and Kay Ware. St. Louis, Mo.: 

Webster. 

Eye and Ear Fun, Books 1, 2, 3, by Clarence Stone. St. Louis, Mo.: Webster. 

snis We Use, Books A, B, C, by Mary Meighan, Marjorie Pratt, and 
abel Halvorsen. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan. 

Phonics Is Fun, Books 1, 2, 3, by Louis Krane. Cl 

Curriculum Press. 

Ways to Read Words and More Ways to Read. Words, 

E Kathleen K. Merrill. New York: Bureau of Publicatio 

ege, Columbia University. 


jan ANALysis, Structural analysis, 
Units eans by which we identify the parts of 
meth as Pronunciation units within a word. 
ach s described previously in this chapter an 

word endings as plurals, compound words, 
Prefixes, and suffixes. 


eveland, Ohio: Modern 


by Shirley Feldmann 
ns, Teachers Col- 


according to Gray," is ^ 

a word which form meaning 
It therefore supplements the 
d includes the teaching of 
syllabication, and roots, 


ere ENDINGS. For children with reading disability, it is generally suf- 
av = to point out the various endings of words; overemphasis should be 
ee time should not be spent on endings that occur rarely. The children 

е shown the base word and add several endings to see how the word 


с H 
hanges, The most common endings are s$» ed, ing, er, est, y, and ly." 


mao worps. Compound words are also fairly easy for children 
1 * 
ending disability to master. In most cases they need only be shown that 


11 W. 

- Gray, О ; ; i i : Scott, Foresman, 1948), p. 76. 
19 y, On Their О Reading (Chicago: > Д à 
inf nce in a while icone ei because ed sometimes sounds like £ 
on А ked, at other times like ed as in parted, and at others like d as in roared. If the 
upil does not grasp the sound from reading the word in context, the teacher must take 


time t, х 
9 explain the differences. 
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some words are made up of two separate words, as up stairs, blue bird, pea 
nut.38 


SYLLABICATION. Stressing too many rules of syllabication can diminish 
rather than promote reading fluency. Pupils need to know the major rules of 
syllabication so that they can recognize words. Syllables are presented most 
effectively at first by exaggerating the pronunciation of words so that the 
separate syllables are easily distinguished. Until the pupils learn to recognize 
the number of syllables in a word and understand that each syllable always 
contains one vowel sound, they cannot determine how to divide words into 
syllables. Oral work must be undertaken with the teacher until it is 
established that the children know where the separations come. 

The main concept in syllabication is that long words are made up of 
Shorter elements, each containing a single vowel sound. Parts of words 
usually follow the same rules Which have been previously learned as part 
of the basic word-analysis skills, For example, rules of the double vowel 
sound and silent e continue to control the vowel sounds in most syllables 
Just as they do in one-syllable words (ер., fif-teen, e-ven, ro-tate). 
| When Possible, the teacher should give the children enough experience 
in dividing words so that they can evolve the two major rules for syllabica- 
tion, formulating them in their own words. If they cannot do so, she gives 
them the two rules that have been found most useful in this connection: 

When two consonants come together in a word, we usually divide them 
between. two syllables. This rule can be taught by starting with two- 
DN words that have double Consonants to simplify the demonstration: 
perce a muf-fin, hap-py. Once the concept is clear, words with 

А € consonants may be divided: him-self, pic-nic, prob-lem. | 

en two consonants do not come together, the word is usually divided 
after the first vowel. Two-syllable words beginning with a consonant provide 
e best illustrations of this rule: po-lite, de-cide, de-mand. Words that 
begin with a vowel sometimes Present difficulty. Pointing out that the 


first vowel can constitute 4 syllable all by itself usually clears up tha 
problem: o-pen, €-vil, a-corn, 


ROOT 

scs са PREFIXES, AND SUFFIXES, Knowing that certain base words 
ombined with Prefixes and suffixes may be an aid to word recogni- 

MGE =_= ЕЗЕР 

18 Authoriti ; ж 
this technique iy ates recommend that the child “find little words in big words. к) 
can actually ae is advisable to conduct it orally because finding the short Le 
cate is very co nfusing. gnition. For example, focusing on get in together or cat in 0° 
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tion. However, for the child with reading disability, this concept must be 
simplified in order to eliminate confusion. 

In teaching base words and suffixes, the teacher might point out that 
Whenever a standard ending appears in a word, a suffix has been added. 
She then shows the pupils how to distinguish between the root and the 
Suffix, as in jump-ing, fast-er, quick-ly. Prefixes are taught in the same way. 
The base words used in teaching should be complete in themselves. For 
example, pupils quickly grasp that the prefix dis (meaning not) placed 
before the word believe results in disbelieve, and its changed meaning is 
clear. Obviously it would be confusing to use such words as disdain and 
revoke, for which there is no independent base word in English. Finally, 
the relationship between the prefix, the root word, and the suffix is dem- 
onstrated, as in re-wind-ing, re-work-ing, and so on. From their knowledge 
of the base words, the pupils may be able to discover that re means again, 
and so on, 

The suffixes and prefixes that are taught should be ch 
of Consistency of meaning and frequency of occurence. According to a 
Study made by Stauffer;! the following prefixes fulfill these criteria: 


osen on the basis 


7 dis ex pre re sub 


Pod and Kottmeyer!? suggest the following suffixes, using these 
Same criteria: 


i ment ful less 
in foregoing discussion implies, extensive practice with a чечем 
Gies, and suffixes is more suitable for pupils at upper levels. Further 


, ils i i ter 8, pages 
Tero of methods for older pupils is presented in Chapter 8, pag 


f the phonic method is that 


LINGUS NETT 
TIC MET e limitations 0 
vi ee à ds into whole words. 


Some children have difficulty blending separate soun 


14 


List to Establish a List of Pre- 
fixes 


R. Stauffer, © A dik 
; A Study of fix the Thorndike i 
| that Should Be Taught i ho lues School," Journal of Educational Research, 
x May Ù mu ing: A Summary,” Elementary 
azar, “Ten Years of Progress in Remedial Reading: ў 
urnal, 59 (1959), pp. 386-7. 


a 
School To 
"Op. cit, р. 153, 
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vas 17 These 
Such children may be able to learn by certain linguistic opm asd = ds 
a ble phonic procedures in that they also introdu ига 
тоо cue spelling patterns. However, according to p p d. 
mede referred to here, the children are expected to wa н анон 
spelling relationships and are therefore not given instrue 
sounds of letters and are never taught sounds in isolation. v—n 
According to the teacher's handbook in one series, the e M аш 
word on the board, reads it aloud, and has the children M the first such 
writes other words illustrating the same pattern directly per: e зы 
as man, Dan, ran. Pupils are asked to spell and then read xr ee 
added to the list. These words are subsequently incorporate i: spelling 
Such as: The man ran. Dan ran. I ran. The presentation о урт 
patterns is controlled so that the most regular MEME pre pines 
duced first. The child progresses gradually from simple to comp. "iru ihe 
However, there is no uniform agreement among linguists as to w sand 
direct teaching of sounds should be omitted from beginning aed 
There are also other differences pertaining to methodology. не о шй 
those who wish to employ these methods need to refer to Fh caye- 
Sources from which the programs have been derived'8 and к o Кейт 
fully the instructions in the teacher's handbook accompanying the p 


of this 
linguistic readers, (Additional references are found at the end 
chapter.) 


DICTIONARY SKILLS. С 
efficiently for pronuncia 
now available at all leve 
and ranging on u 


hildren benefit from learning to use a — 
tions, meanings, and word usage. nig al 
ls, starting with the very easiest picture iii - 
р through various levels. The teacher gives practice s- and 
skills the pupils lack, such as finding entries, identifying word tnb had 
using the pronunciation system, Two excellent simple dictionaries pu s. dt 
by Scott, Foresman are the Thorndike-Barnhart Beginning gorii dn 
fourth grade level; and one slightly more difficult, the Thomdike-F ^ sei 
Junior Dictionary, They both include instructions for their use. мате е 
Workbooks for the teaching of dictionary skills are available from pues “ice 
such as Scott, Foresman, С. & C. Merriam, Holt, Rinehart & Wins 


) other 
and Wordcrafters Guild. Similar exercises are incorporated in many 
workbooks that accompany basal readers, 


3 ildred 
17 Rasmussen and Goldberg, ор. cit.; C. C. Fries, Rosemary С. Wilson, and Milo 
K. Rudolph, Merrill Linguistic 


bus, 
Readers, A Basic Program for Primary Grades (Columb 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1966) 


" P ess, 
18 L. Bloomfield and С. Barnhart, Let’s Read (Detroit: Wayne State University Pr 
1961); Fries, ор. cit; M. Sulli 
Research Laboratories), 


s ioral 
ivan, Programmed Reading (Palo Alto, Calif.: Behavio' 
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7 CONTEXT. Usually children with reading disability have previously 
earned how to figure out a word from context. Too often, time that might 
profitably be spent on foundation skills is wasted on teaching the use of con- 
text. Many children, in fact, overemphasize this skill, with the result that 
аА tend to rely on indiscriminate guessing. Their eyes flit back and forth 
rom the word to the picture; they use the initial consonant, general con- 
figuration, or other means to help them. For example, if the child does not 
know the last word in the sentence “The book is on the table” the teacher 
might suggest that he look at the picture and the initial consonant to 
guess the word. If the picture is clear, the child is likely to guess correctly. 
Many times, however, the illustration is ambiguous, and if the child 
continues to rely on this means, his guessing may become wild and his 
reading more inaccurate than ever. If children are not familiar with the 
use of context, merely pointing out that words can sometimes be as- 
Certained from the rest of the sentence or other clues is usually sufficient. 


ob onan REVERSAL ERRORS AND INACCURACY IN READING. The group 
t skills described in this chapter constitute the minimal word-analysis 
Schniques that are needed by reading disability cases. There are certain 
Special problems, however, that frequently occur in children with read- 
"ei disability, They may tend to reverse letters, words, or phrases. They may 
ове, omit, or substitute words when reading а paragraph aloud. They 
en phrase poorly and have little expression in their oral reading. ; 
di sversing such letters as d and b, p and q, is common in reading 
‘sability cases. In the first instance, it is sometimes helpful to show the 
Papil that he can change small b to capital B by adding another loop in 
е same direction. 
аба, technique has also been found 
Which or b in cursive writing. Therefore, 
i letter a word begins with, they migh 
it“ their forefingers. A cursive letter d can be tra EL 
ais in the same direction. The same thing can be accomp. 
ios the letter q, it can be pointed out that q 
out ten "do in such words ан a ) Ан 
St letter of th should act а 
жы Еог example, hod cà at the beginning of the word no should 
Ee distinguish it from on. . 
large arrow drawn at the top of the page may remi 
Words and sentences from left to right. 


useful. Children never reverse 
when they are puzzled as to 
t be told to trace the letter 
ced over à printed d, since 
d with the 


always found with u. 
is also common. Sounding 
rrect clue for the whole 


is 


nd the children to 


те, ad 
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Placing a zipper over a line of print and letting the child aeta 
from left to right is another useful method. Young children especially 
enjoy unzipping it and seeing the letters or words appear. | 

pied dues simple Ais reversals must be corrected by practice 
in reading and strengthening of all word recognition techniques. — 

Finally, two additional characteristics of children with reading — 
—inaccuracy and lack of fluency in oral reading—may become habitua 
patterns of performance due to the insecurity and anxiety inherent in 
the situation. Developing rapport with a competent teacher, improvement 


in word recognition, and experience in reading suitable material usually 
alleviate these difficulties. 


Encouraging the Use of Word-Analysis Skills 


The skills outlined in this chapter can be incorporated in regular s 
Work, as is described in Chapter 6. The teacher's relationship with pups 
who have reading difficulty is of the utmost importance. Spending even 
a short time with an individual or small group can make an ~~. 
difference in their Progress. According to a study made by the New Yor 
City Board of Education, “Even five minutes a day of . . . individual contact 
which engrossed the child’s real attention was worth much more to him 
than one-half hour a day in a group reading situation which merely 
tapped his surface attention, Moreover, the teacher’s concern and efforts 
in his behalf seemed to convince the child that she understood his dif- 
ficulties and meant to help him.” Children with disability need the 
Satisfaction of being singled out as individuals in positive ways, since too 
often they have been singled out only for ridicule or reprimanding. In 
addition, it is helpful to use a multisensory approach wherever indicated. 


All methods must be explored until reading becomes more fluent and 
Proficient. 


Spelling 


Most children with reading disability have just as much trouble with 
Spelling as with word analysis, Teaching spelling along with the teaching 
of letter sounds acts as an effective reinforcement for using phonics. i 

Before beginning instruction with children who have spelling E 
ability, the teacher administers a standardized spelling test. Spelling 
=; 

19 Board of Education, Teachin, 


{ York; Board of 
Education of the City of po Башар н 0.8 (New Kor 


New York, 1955 ys 
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Subtests are included in most standardized achievement batteries. Some of 
these are listed in Appendix A. 

The basis of spelling is the knowledge of sounds. Pupils must be aware 
of the connection between hearing a sound and reproducing it accurately 
in writing. In teaching word analysis by the phonic method, for example, 
the instructor points out the visual symbols for every sound. For non- 
phonetic words, the visual-motor method (refer to page 86) is effective 
because it makes use of both kinesthetic and visual clues in recall. For 
particularly troublesome words, the kinesthetic method alone might be 
used. 

Spelling lists, to which the teacher and the children can refer, have 
been compiled from the words most frequently used in children's composi- 
tions. Excellent examples are the lists published by the New York City 
Board of Education?" in which the words are arranged according to their 
frequency of use by children. Dolch** has compiled a similar list, as has 
Johnson?! Pupils can use the latter booklet, designed for junior high 
School students, as both a reference and a personal dictionary, because 
there are both a dictionary of frequently misspelled words and blank pages 
On which the student can write any other words he wants to learn. 

Such lists are much easier for children with reading disability to use 
than dictionaries, for they contain far fewer words and are much less 
confusing, Although dictionary skills are important, they frequently ia 
discour aging for these children. For example, a pupil once asked the aut ct 
“How on earth do you spell pearl?—and don't ask me to look it up = e 
dictionary because I've already looked under ‘pir, ‘pur, and ‘per’ without 
finding it.” | | 

Pupils may also be taught spelling in connection with уйне p н 
tions, However, the teacher should not correct misspellings ч written 
Work by underlining the mistakes, for that calls attention to та ета 
Spelling, Instead, misspelled words should be crossed out a x e Pind 
spelling written above each.error. The child keeps a record o dem es 
and tries to learn them. Many high school and college «ida = 3 
spelling disability have found it useful to keep an alphabetized note ar 
9f troublesome words to which they can refer when necessary. lhis 
Bo RR 


м Bond of Education, Spelling Words (New York: Board of Education of the City 
ew York, 1969). р 

21 E, Johnson, Improve Your Own Spelling (New York: npa m c 

?? P. Hanna and Jean Hanna, "Application of Linguistics and oq ues to 
the Spelling Course of Study," Elementary English, 42 (1965), рр. : 


of 
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eye * tol lized 
simplifies their looking up words, gives them an езше ps riu aes 
reference, and encourages correct spelling. Students who E мас 
better spellers must continue to improve their hasie nd p ed 
rules, and spelling principles, but despite conscientious e затын Pes 
them have extreme difficulty in this area for many years: Dc 
is due to a general language disorder or other factors is "m a 
Students and teachers, however, who realize how long = r^ 
reading disability sometimes persist, can at least view k dti d 
constructively by using every means of compensation for i 


ee tirel 
feeling apprehensive and guilty if practice and application are not entirely 
successful, 
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Application of Word 


Recognition Techniques 


> Chapter 5 has described the major word recognition 


techniques for children with reading disability. It was suggested briefly that 


ese techniques be incorporated inreading material wherever possible rather 


= taught in isolation. In this chapter we will describe some of the 


general approaches that may be used in the actual teaching of word 


PON 
nition to a group and to individuals in or outside the classroom. 


Oral Reading 

in d, y have some disadvantages 
€velopmental reading instruction, it is useful in working with children 

when their reading level is low. 

] reading is one of the best means 


or : : 
Practicing wo iti d: ecially sight words, are 
n rd recognition. Many words, especia y А 

Ppeated again and agains The teacher can supply those that the child does 


» " H 
aoe He repeats them in the course of reading and, in this way, 
ually learns to recognize them. Although this is sometimes called 
for reinforcing words. 


“in i » 
cidenta] teaching, it is a sound and valid way 
the pupil to sound the words 


m aal, the teacher can also help t* КЕ eee 
Pupil le use structural analysis and context while rea ing. : A 1 
Sees th, ams the words he does not know not just as an en ET T e 
Ow m embedded in many different contexts. For example, a chita ae 
Wü Q5 word there in isolation, but it seems to be less recognizab e 
арреа interwoven in different sentences where the individual Gestalt 
ts altered. Therefore, as long as the oral reading is not allowed to 


Out 
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become laborious, the pupil has a better chance of үе учы! a 

ition ability in this natural and less taxing se Бар Burm е 
er wes m eaningless drill. Also, the teacher can determine hat skills 
a pora pe pupil's progress in word recognition and wha 

: | 5 

poe" has other advantages for children cpio = 
disability. They frequently tend to be either Very d mr "w men 
Or disruptive and disorderly. If they are not involve s to aggressive 
second, the first group resorts to daydreaming, the din lace together, 
behavior. It is desirable, therefore, to have them all m Las that all 
reading alternately, with the teacher joining in also. ke conta sondi 
the children finish the story at the same time, while die, Children who 
tion adds interest, expression, phrasing, and understan — vas a.d 
tend to lose the page and daydream need to be ргодде them alert and 
while by pointing to the place in their book. This keeps tless children, 
prevents embarrassment when it is their turn to read. For r С Furthermore, 
reading suitable material aloud often has a soothing wea гу [NEN 
the joy of the Poor reader who is at last able to perform үт sin. nequi 
passes any negative aspects that may be present. Е on all the 
reading plays an important part in the remedial sessions. 


Phrasing and Expression 


: ression, 
Before any attempt is made to practice phrasing or Lem 79.4 ee 
the child should be reading within the scope of his ability xc there are 
tered all the needed word recognition techniques. Otherwis ing foreign 
too many skills for him to consider at once. In any beginn before the 
language class, for example, it takes a high degree of mastery 


with ex- 
pupils—regardless of their age—can read the text fluently or 
Pression, 


To improve children 
be tried. The teacher 
От pages, or she mi 
the pupil). Thus the 


s can 
'S performance in reading, several [vero 
might alternate with the pupil in reading aes with 
ght try choral reading (reading сате She might 
pupil may be able to imitate her example. xus sont 
О that the child can hear how he sounds. ent. For 
ngs provide added incentive for none hase 
e recording renditions are a threat, particu 

or. ган 

з Pire all is to encourage as much p euer 
ves as possible. Most children with reading 


others, however, tap 
whose Performance j 

€ most effectiy, 
reading by themsel 
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shy away from independent reading and therefore rarely gain the prac- 
tice needed for a fluent performance. They should be guided toward ex- 
citing stories at a level that they can handle. More and more high interest, 
low vocabulary books with mature content are becoming available. Several 
of them are listed in Appendix B. 


Comprehension in Oral Reading 

For children with reading disability who are functioning on a primary 
level, the authors do not treat comprehension in connection with their 
reading in the manner recommended by the standard manuals for de- 
velopmental reading. Since these pupils are usually reading material con- 
taining concepts designed for much younger children, they rarely have 
trouble with the meaning unless they have a language problem or an ex- 
tremely limited experiential background. Their major problem stems from 
difficulty in recognizing words. Therefore, to follow the widespread prac- 


ut the content, looking back to substantiate 


tice of answering questions abo é 
pecific 


answers, finding explanatory phrases or paragraphs to elaborate S 
Points, is not only inappropriate, but it smothers any spark of interest that 
may have been aroused. In fact, some of the deep resistance to reading that 
the authors have encountered with such children has been due to the end- 
less questions they were asked which ruined any delight in the story 
itself, Imagine how a child feels who is struggling with word recognition, 
feeling clumsy in reading aloud, and worrying lest he sound utterly ab- 
Surd. Then at the end of this wretched experience he must think up an- 
TWSES Жо comprehension questions! Instead of concern over understanding 
the material at this stage, the teacher seizes every opportunity to promote 
Pleasure in completing the story. Wherever there are strong reactions to 
the ideas themselves, she of course encourages spontaneous discussion. 
ore often than not бй the lower reading levels, however, the teacher and 
children finish the story with brief comments and go on to the next pro- 
cedure, (Comprehension at higher levels is discussed in Chapter 7.) 


The Place of Word Analysis in the Remedial Program 


After oral reading and discussion have been completed, = É 
Practice on the separate skills may still be needed. The children learn 
Consonant sounds, vowel sounds, consonant combinations, and so on by 


ai. a ee 
rence Roswell and Jeanne Chall, “Helping Poor Readers with Word Recognition 
S, 


The Reading Teacher, 10 (1957), p- 200. 
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the methods described in Chapter 5. The visual-motor and most other 
Special methods can also be used easily in group instruction. 

As we have noted, only those word-analysis techniques that are most 
essential are emphasized with children who have reading disability. Be- 
cause they usually have become discouraged as a result of previous failures 
and tend to Carry over these negative attitudes, the teacher attempts to 
show them that certain basic skills will increase their reading ability quickly 


1 ing ability, То Promote this aim, the teacher should have а 
2156 selection of appropriate reading materials on hand in the form of a 
elected list of Such material is offered in Appendix B. 
srooms have libraries, children with reading dis- 
uctant to use them. They have been discouraged 


igned outside reading, their major criterion is E. 
ok. In order to ty again, they need a great dea 


iba I can foster more positive attitudes toward reading by wel 
interest, If sies "s S of materials with controlled vocabulary but high 
times be Ъ У а limited amount of money is available, books can some- 

© borrowed in quantity from the public library. Another possibility 
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is to purchase a number of short-story collections at varying levels. These 
сап sometimes be cut up into their separate selections? The children can 
help to prepare the material and to make suitable covers for each story. 
The result is hundreds of attractive booklets that offer pleasurable reading 
to many children at different stages of reading competency. 

To facilitate the pupils’ choice of suitable reading matter, the teacher 
might code the books according to level, marking them conspicuously on 
the back binding or cover with an appropriate symbol. For example, she 
might use the letters S, T, U, V, and so on, S representing preprimer; T. 
Primer; U, first grade; V, second grade; and so forth. The pupils are then 
told which “letter” books are most sensible for them to read at present. 
A similar System can be used having different colors to represent the dif- 
ferent levels, If such a procedure is used, the children should be told the 
reason for it: it is good to find books that are enjoyable; they cannot be 
appreciated if they are too difficult? therefore, they are coded for conven- 
tence just as in regular libraries. А 

The teacher might check on the pupils’ reading by asking them to tell 
What part of a story they liked best or found funniest. If a story seems suit- 
able for other children as well, she might ask them to share it with the 
class, This Practice is accepted enthusiastically by most children. It 389108 
to effect an improvement in the attitude of the poorer readers in particular. 
Disheartened readers often become interested in exploring the possibilities 
Of the library when they find out that they can really read and derive 
Pleasure from books, 


Teaching Pupils of Disparate Ages Reading at Primary Level 


A teacher who kn h d recognition to six- and seven- 
ows how to teach wor j 

year-olds may be totally at a loss in dealing with older pupie Pire 

iques must be carefully modified. To illustrate the possible approaches, 


three pupils w; 2 ight, eleven, and sixteen years 
© pupils will be described who were eig oo ieee eet 


le to read at third grade level at 
Aad th 
s end of the term. Although the procedures were used individually for the 
2st Part, they can be adapted easily to group work. 
ha, k Difficult,” Elementary 
Зо os Roswell, “When Children's Textbooks Are Too Di 


hool Jour; 
8 nal, 60 (1959), pp. 146-57. г» The Reading Teacher, 7 (1953), 
Pp. em Chall, “Let Them Try the Book On for Fit, The 
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A description of background information in all the cases in this chapter 
has been omitted because the purpose is to point up ways of integrating 
word recognition techniques into the total reading program. Also, in many 
cases full background data is unavailable to the teacher. (Omission of 
background description here is in contrast to the cases discussed in Chap- 
ter 10, where fuller information on each case is included.) 


A Third Grader Reading at First Grade Level 


Jim, aged 8 years 9 months, was in third grade. He presented the 
least complicated problem because a third grader reading at first grade 
level is still fairly receptive to stories and books on a fist grade level. 
Also it is likely that he can be brought up to grade level in a relatively 
short period of time. А 

Jim's 1.0. was 99. He could handle a book at low first grade level. His 
Sight vocabulary was limited, and he showed poor ability to blend sounds 
together into whole words, 

Jim was seen individually for ten minutes a day by his teacher. At the 
first session he read Sailor Jack; which is at primer level. As he read, the 
teacher Supplied unfamiliar words quickly. The frequent repetition helped 
Jim remember the Words, and he soon handled this reader quite easily. 
She also helped him to utilize context and phonics wherever it would help 

im figure out a Word. Success Spurred his incentive, and he became 
more confident, 

At each oral reading Session, the teacher selected words that she con 
sidered worthy of practice. She explained that many of them were sight 
Words and made up about three quarters of the material in the books he 
would be reading in and out of School5 To help him recognize them 
more quickly, she showed Jim how he could practice them by himself. Shë 
gave him the Dolch "Picture-Word Cards” and the workbook Lets Gem 
(See the appendices for a complete bibliography listed according to те 
level.) Jim studied the words on the cards a few at a time, then teste 
himself, Sometimes he worked with another child. The workbook pro- 
vided additional experience with the sight vocabulary, for it gave clues 
for many of the words through illustrations and repeated them in many 
different contexts, 

After he read several books in the Sailor Jack series with his teacher or 
— à 

4 Full reference for all books and materials cited in this chapter can be found in AP 
Pendices В and С, 


р Es Dolch, A Manual for Remedial Reading ( Champaign, Ill.: Garrard Press, 1955), 
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by himself, the Cowboy Sam books were introduced. This series is gen- 
erally popular with children, and correlated workbooks are available. 
(Any graded series with corresponding workbooks is suitable as long as 
the child has not already been exposed to it.) Such material is easy for 
the teacher to handle and even permits her to work with several children 
simultaneously if they are reading at about the same level. 

Jim was also encouraged to read short stories and books independently. 
The Beginning Reading series, published by Random House, and the I Can 
Read. books, published by Harper and Row, were helpful. If such ma- 
terial had not been available, however, alternate graded readers could 
have been used. 

In Jim's case, the teacher continued to supply words in oral reading 
for a long period. In addition to the vocabulary cards and the workbook, 
Sight words were reinforced through games such as Grab and the Group 
Word Teaching Game, in which other children in his class participated. He 
Was taught any additional word-analysis techniques that he needed. He 
Was told that there were other ways to figure out words, because after all 
по one can memorize all the words in the English language by sight. For 
example, when he knew the word went, he was shown that by substituting 
Initial consonants, the words tent and sent are produced. The sounds of any 
consonants which he did not know were taught as quickly as he could 
master them. He was encouraged to use these sounds as much as possible 
in reading. Also, rhymes, limericks, folk songs, and workbook exercises 
Were adapted for such practice. Jim also received help in distinguishing 
endings and other suitable structural analysis skills that he needed. 

Even though Jim became adept at figuring out new words by a word- 
family approach, it was several months before he could blend sounds to- 
gether into whole words During this time, the teacher helped him as 
Much as possible to develop blending ability. For instance, she talked 


about how we mix separate ingredients to make a cake or blend flour and 


Wate : i different product. Sim- 
Water to make paste, The blending gives US 2 gesund 


Папу we Ы he pronounced 
end sounds to form words. She pr 

“lp him understand the process somewhat. She had him oque = 

Slowly, too. Also, she pronounced separate sounds simultaneously wit 


™ to help him capture the sensation of blending. 


€ This i А i tered in man; 
dni is inability to synthesize sounds into meaningful e. à UO oed 
io qu reading disability, and we believe it is = oe ы "difficult is overcome 
sometimes to other factors as well. In most cases, this y 


n the ages of 9 and 11, at which time a systematic phonic approačh tie 
Es children who cannot blend sounds together are pressed excessively y 
nic method, the result is failure, complicated by 


tion, th 
» though 
etwee, E 
hen 
anxiety and resistance. 
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Since there were other children in his third grade class who had not yet 
mastered phonics, he was included in a group of pupils who received 
systematic phonics instruction almost daily. Whenever Jim and the other 
children encountered nonphonetic words which were troublesome, the 
visual-motor method was used. This method was also helpful in spelling 
lessons. 

Thus Jim was given a well-rounded word-analysis program including 
practice in sight words, phonics, and structural analysis. He learned how to 
apply them in his reading, starting with simple materials and gradually read- 
ing books which were on third grade level. 


A Fifth Grader Reading at First Grade Level 


Eleven-year-old Cary, LQ. 105, was in the fifth grade but read at high 
first grade level. His problem was more serious than Jim’s because of the 
marked discrepancy between his functioning and that of most of the chil- 
dren in his class, 

Even though one would proceed along the same lines as those just de- 
scribed, techniques and materials must be geared to the special needs of 
an eleven-year-old boy who is still reading at such a low level. Thus, more 
mature reading material with simple vocabulary was carefully selected. The 
pace at which word-analysis skills were developed was more rapid, and 
more emphasis was placed on finding simple material connected with the 
subject matter, such as social studies and science. 

The teacher started with oral reading from selected issues of My Weekly 
Reader, levels one and two. She used only those which covered timely 
news and informational matter that seemed interesting. She also used such 
books as the Jim Forest teaders and the Dan Frontier series. These books 
provide a somewhat higher level of format. Although some of them are 4 
little less mature than desirable, they were the best available. The teacher 
explained that more interesting material would be used as soon as Cary 
was able to figure out words more effectively. The procedure used for 
oral reading was the same as that described previously, with the teacher 
supplying unknown words and helping Cary figure out those that he could 
through phonics. The more proficient Cary’s reading became, the more 
hopeful he grew and the better he read. He came in proudly one day, an- 
nouncing that he had finished Jim Forest and the Bandits at home. This 
signified that the first big hurdle had been surmounted. Cary continued 
to do supplementary reading of material with which he could cope, and he 
progressed quite rapidly. 

With regard to word-analysis skills, Cary, like many other pupils of his 
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age, showed ability to learn by the visual, visual-motor, and the phonic 
methods. They were all used concurrently according to the words being 
analyzed. Sight words were practiced as a whole, phonic words were figured 
out by separate sounds, and nonphonetic words were learned by the visual- 
motor method. This helped him to understand which techniques he should 
use for different words and lent flexibility to his approach. 

At the same time, Cary reviewed the Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary with 
the aid of another pupil. Mastery of this vocabulary, together with word- 
analysis skills, enabled him to read second grade material within a short 
period. He then read such books as Sea Hunt, Treasure under the Sea, 
and Pueblo Stories. These are all true stories on second grade level. Later 
still, Robin Hood Stories and Chief Black Hawk, on high third grade level, 
were read. 

: Although oral reading and training in word recognition were extremely 
important for Cary, integrating his reading with classroom requirements 
In arithmetic, social studies, and science was even more imperative. There- 
fore, he was taught the special terms needed in each subject starting with 
Second grade textbooks. Cary required a good deal of help in this area. 
He also complained very often to his teacher that he could not take part 
in classroom activities or discussion because there was nothing he could 
read for his project. Therefore, as soon as he was reading at mid-second- 
grade level, the teacher tried to find material related to the topic being 
discussed in class. Although there is а dearth of such material at low 
levels, the teacher started by using the SRA Reading Laboratory, ele- 
mentary edition, at high second grade level. By learning new vocabu- 
ary and making use of context clues, Cary was able to read the articles 
before too long. The shorter articles were used because they are less 
formidable than longer ones and offer a sense of accomplishment, 1а 
addition, Cary read the articles entitled "Rockets Away" and "Lets Ride 
in a Jet Plane” in the Readers Digest Skill Builder, Book IL Part 1. E 
Prepared these articles during his ten-minute sessions alone with the teacher 
and soon was able to join in class discussions. He could also реб Ъу 
reading articles to his classmates and by posting news clippings from the 


Weekly Reader on the bulletin board. . 

In this case it can be = that whereas developing independence ji word 
recognition forms the basis of all reading, isolated teaching of skills is only 
à temporary measure. Reading material which is as imature as possible is 
chosen, Emphasis is also placed on selecting informational reading matter 


i я : 
" connection with the separate subject areas. 
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A High School Student Reading at First Grade Level 


Fred, aged 16 with average L.Q., in tenth grade, presented an even greater 
problem than Cary. By the time a pupil has reached this age and is still 
virtually a nonreader, he feels extremely discouraged and defeated. How- 
ever, any method which will demonstrate to him that he can read may 
engender hope and create the impetus for renewed learning. 

Material devised for teaching English to adults or any other reading 
matter which is mature in format is usually acceptable. Thus, First Steps 
in Reading English and selected exercises from Operation Alphabet were 
used for Fred. These books provided him with a sight vocabulary pertain- 
ing to things with which he was generally familiar. In addition, he was 
taught to read labels on foods and drugs, safety signs, subway signs, and 
want ads. (All of these procedures are elaborated upon in the cases of 
Matthew in Chapter 8 and Lloyd in Chapter 10.) As Fred learned about 
things connected with his everyday life, he became more responsive and 
was willing to assume a greater responsibility for his work. He worked dili- 
gently with the sight word cards; he took home pictures which would help 
him recall letter sounds and words, He accepted material at low readability 
level regardless of the content because he recognized the need for doing 
supplementary reading. 

Fred's new optimism led him to ask for help with spelling and letter 
writing. He confided to his teacher that he hoped to enlist in the service 
when he was eighteen, and he wanted to be able to write letters home. Be- 
cause of the deep interest Fred showed in continuing to learn, he soon was 
reading between second and third grade level. Then the teacher was able to 
broaden the scope of his reading through simple books such as Greek 
Stories, Daniel Boone, Stories from Mexico, and the like. This beginning 
provided sufficient basis for Fred to continue learning. He would gradually 
be able, in all probability, to read well enough to fill out an application and 
find а suitable job. Even though he might never attain ability in line with 
his potential, at least he might function fairly adequately. 

Not all pupils with similar difficulties would show the same persistence 
and ambition as Fred, In dealing with the older pupil, (as is explained 
in more detail in Chapter 8) much would depend on his occupational 
goals, how long he is likely to remain in school, how often he could receive 
remedial help, how responsive he would be to such instruction, the skill 
of the teacher, and many other factors, However, acquisition of even mini- 
el reading ability is extremely important, because if illiteracy continues, 
it may havea totally disabling effect on an individual’s adjustment. 
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The cases of Jim, Cary, and Fred illustrate how three children of vary- 
ing ages, all reading at approximately the same level, required different 
treatment even though the same basic principles of remedial reading were 
followed in each case. They illustrate also the different expectations that 
must be kept in mind. The more severe the disability, the more difficult it 
is to overcome completely. It also can be seen how word recognition skills 
are first presented according to the child’s ability to grasp them, but are 
gradually expanded to incorporate all the major methods discussed in 
Chapter 5. 


Word Recognition Techniques for Pupils Reading 
above Fourth Grade Level 


In dealing with children who are reading at fourth grade level or above, 
the teacher is often perplexed by those whose basic foundation in word 
recognition is fairly satisfactory, but who still do not read as well as they 
are able. This may be due to many factors, such as insufficient develop- 
ment of comprehension and study skills; these are discussed in Chapter 
7. Very often, however, it is due to inability to utilize word recognition 
skills properly. The cases of Roy and Tina, both eleven years of age, describe 

Ow difficulties in this area were handled. 

Roy, aged 11, in sixth grade, LQ. 114, obtained a score of 46 on the 
Paragraph reading section of the Stanford Achievement Test. His teacher 
Teported that he was very alert in class and contributed much to group 
discussions, However, she could not identify the nature of his reading 
Problem. She tested his word-analysis ability and found only a few gaps 
a his knowledge of phonics. She knew also that his comprehension of sub- 
Ject matter was satisfactory. Why, then, did Roy fall so far below grade 
evel in this test and find his homework in geography and history so 
difficult? u 

The teacher consulted the writer regarding a program of remedial in- 
struction for Roy which she could implement during brief sessions with 

™ several times weekly, 

In the course of informal testing with the writer, Roy read some passages 
from a textbook which he claimed just did not make sense. As he read 
aloud, his problem became quite clear. Some typical errors were scoring 
for Securing and revolution for resolution. When he came to words such 
as ancient, foreign, and alien, he tried to figure them out phonetically, 
8tappled with them for a few seconds, and then continued reading. No 
Wonder he lost the trend of thought so easily. 
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А his 

An analysis of the types of errors he made indicated a aie 
word recognition skills were fairly satisfactory, he Wee E | Е 
in the four major areas in word analysis: AO syllabication, sp 

i j ictionary skills. | А 

араа e of endl work, the way pas ~ 
instruction was presented was most important б as to "n lea 
tion. For example, merely using a series of exercises in scu : по. ould 
areas would not have encouraged active involvement on his m я казна 
there be any assurance of carry-over in his actual seri F А EA ets 
had to be well balanced with some teaching of specific E : n Also, 
Supportive help so as to prevent the work from becoming too 
all the skills had to be interwoven into a total plan. {ези айай 

The writer and Roy's teacher set up a program with these wu de ad 
First Roy was taught only the few phonic elements € аге rending 
know. These he gtasped quickly, as most bright pupils do Whio ovde BE 
above fourth grade level. Next, he was shown how to divide 47 Sn 
Syllables according to the two major rules described on € us фе 
tice in applying these principles was given through a device Vis titi? 
Syllabascope and the game of Grab (Advanced Level). Roy, шев. The 
Other children of this kind, enjoyed both of these -a b nis 
teacher then checked briefly to determine whether he was 8 9 s tor dee 
these skills in handling class assignments. If he read поении of 
vention, he was merely reminded that he now knew various 


к "i Ip if he 
figuring out this word Correctly and was given additional help 
needed it. 


first of а 
Although Roy was taught dictionary skills through the use firs 
Blossary and then a diction 


word 
ary, he was not expected to look up cid con- 
he did not know. This would have been too irksome. The teac 


In going over the words, R 
like insurrection and emanci 
tion, whereas 
dictionary, He 
quently told the pronu 
Scriptions of their meanings, 
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It took some time before Roy overcame his habitual manner of skim- 
ming over difficult words and guessing from their general shapes and from 
context. However, because he knew that absolute accuracy was not ex- 
pected immediately, and because the work was pared down to its es- 
sentials rather than remaining overwhelming, he was gradually able to 
incorporate his newly learned skills into his reading. Homework became 
less of a chore, and satisfactory gains were evidenced on achievement tests. 

Tina's problem was very different from Roy's. Yet their oral and silent 
reading test results were at about the same level. 

Tina, 11 years of age, in sixth grade, with an LQ. of 109, read at fourth 
grade level. Diagnostic tests and other qualitative evaluation revealed 
an excellent background in phonics and complete mastery of a basic sight 
Vocabulary. Yet when she read aloud, she made innumerable errors. She 
misread words, read haltingly, repeated words, or showed marked hesita- 
tion. However, when her errors were pointed out, she was able to correct 
them at once. Where such characteristics appear, two major causes seem 
likely; (1) Dealing with words in isolation is a simpler task than reading. 
It allows the pupil to take more time with less familiar words and does 
Not interfere with the rendition or with the thought processes that are 
necessary for understanding connected reading material. (2) Added tension 
due to many factors may interfere with the pupil's ability to read aloud 
Smoothly, 

In Tina’s case, both these areas were considered. First, suitable words 
Were presented in isolation. She knew them instantly. Even when they were 
Presented in a hand-operated tachistoscope, Flash X, which exposes 
Words at the rapid rate of 145 of a second, she had no trouble. She saw, 
Without question, that she knew the words very well indeed. Thus, the 
int assumption was ruled out. 

Re, Second possibility relating to anxiety 
t emely complex area to explore, particu 
үсү, a certain amount of insight. This can som 

5 the child can understand. Я 
In talking with Tina, the writer indicated that perhaps they might try 
to discover the spi of her difficulty. She pointed ош how Tina was 
able to read words correctly with merely the briefest glimpse. Her prob- 


Cm was certai inability to recognize words. There must be 
өзү: Toide i t have been embarrassed in 


in the reading situation is an 
larly if one desires the child 
etimes be imparted in 


bably ve 
9f getting low marks on her report card and was probably very 
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concerned about what her teachers and parents thought of her. Perhaps 
as she reads aloud now, some of these worries are still present. And, since 
she wants so much to do well but is still uncertain about her ability, she 
reads hesitantly and cautiously. Also, her fear of exposing herself in 
front of classmates, teachers, and her family might still upset her. This 
happens to many children with similar difficulties. 

Tina brightened up as the discussion progressed. Perhaps she was re- 
lieved to find an explanation of her stumblings and repetitions. Perhaps 
she now felt that they were not altogether her fault. When she found out, 
too, that the writer was accustomed to uneven reading in many other 
children like her and that a perfect performance was not expected, she 
seemed to relax visibly. 

As sessions continued, Tina’s reactions were even more dramatic. In- 
stead of mobilizing her forces to try harder and thereby intensifying her 
anxiety, she no longer had to pretend to be what she was not. Her tension 
decreased even more noticeably, and she began showing marked improve- 
ment in her oral reading. Since the writer knew that such a high level 
could not in all probability be maintained, she wished to prevent the possi- 
bility of future discouragement. Also, she did not want Tina to be fright- 
ened at having to sustain a standard so high it might prove unrealistic. 
Hence, she rejoiced with Tina over her improvement, but told her, too, that 
everyone's performance varies; some days she would undoubtedly do bet- 
ter than on others, 

In: addition to oral reading, Tina practiced answering questions 0! 
reading exercises, These were carefully selected on the appropriate » 
terest and ability level. She was able to do well on them, and her high 
Scores gave her concrete evidence that she really could do creditable work. 
Success during remedial sessions in oral and silent reading bolstered her 
Courage sufficiently so that Tina was able to contribute to class discussions: 
Та fact, she reached the point after about ten sessions where she volun- 
{60700 to read answers to specific questions aloud in class and finally man 
aged satisfactorily without extra help. 

Tina’s case cannot be considered strictly one of word recognition ER 
ficulty. Yet, this is one of the ways in which her anxiety, due to unfavorable 
e experiences with reading, was manifested. Tina's problem is ой 
с» of many pupils who are considered by teachers to have RM 
of BOW. co problems. In most cases, the remedial treatment ee 
а ^id бү з Pupils with exercises in all aspects of word analysis 10 

mer foundation wil] improve their reading. However, SUC 


n silent 
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emphasi i 

Cr ms intensify the child's problem. As one older pupil hope- 

еу did wes py went voluntarily to corrective reading classes, but all 

inibi idus dn sounds, prefixes, suffixes, and rocts. Now I just 

npe read anything." 

зов нан aspects of the child's problem must be identified and 

ut NIE planned. Where word recognition is the difficulty, 
ully interwoven not only with reading activities, but with 


understanding the child himself. 
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Basic Comprehension, 
Study Skills, and Vocabulary 


ad- 
> Comprehension is applying клн miis 
ing; there are as many ways to teach it as there are vasiations-in pix 
and their teachers. The main difficulty of pupils with — pi the 
who are reading at high third grade level or above usually E tond 
manner of handling textbooks and the understanding of ona uon to have 
in reference books, newspapers, and magazines. They are less Ше i e, the 
trouble comprehending simple narrative material. Thus at this s dn and 
focus of instruction shifts. Instead of dealing with story-type ше ompre- 
word analysis, the remedial program is concerned mainly with xii 
hension and study skills. Work on word recognition continues о is 
Sary, but greater stress is placed on reading to gain information. Пу most 
also more emphasis on silent reading than on oral, since eventually 
reading is done silently. kept 
In teaching comprehension and study skills, two broad aspects шт en 
in mind. One is helping Pupils to apply the basic pa cn the 
study techniques wherever they are needed; the other is to overc X orit 
distaste and aversion for schoolwork that most of them have develope 
the years, d be 
Of course adequate diagnosis, as described in Chapters 2 and 8, ee e 
undertaken as early as possible, since it determines ultimate expe 
and suggests the areas Which need special attention. iques con- 
This chapter will discuss basic components and remedial арен: of al 
nected with developing comprehension and study skills in pup E school 
ages. Because of the particular needs of junior and senior bigs ement 
pupils who are severely behind in their reading (where the achiev 8 is 
might range from nonreader through fifth grade levels) Chapter 
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chiefly concerned with remedial programs for them. On the other hand, 
there is the problem of the bright high school students whose reading 
Scores are about average for their grade placement, but far below ex- 
pectancy for their intellectual capacity. These students pose other special 
problems, which are discussed in Chapter 9. 


Teaching Comprehension and Study Skills to Pupils 

with Reading Disability 
. The most important factors interfering with comprehension are limited 
intelligence, insufficient familiarity with the basic concepts of the sub- 
ject matter, lack of interest in the material, and meager vocabulary. 

Pupils who have such difficulties should be placed in a class where the 
level of achievement is fairly close to their own. The experienced teacher 
1s aware of the nature of their problems, so that the reading program is 
geared toward remedying their deficiencies. Furthermore, the program is 
streamlined so that the essential comprehension techniques ate taught 
effectively, while the many subtle and complex ones are omitted until the 
Pupils’ competency is more advanced. 

Comprehension should be taught in its e 
of the topic. However, for purposes of c 
often discussed in terms of separate processes. Therefore, it is convenient 
to consider that the most important components of comprehension center 
around: (1) finding the main idea and important details, (2) following di- 
rections, (3) adjusting rate of reading to multiple purposes, and (4) vocab- 
ulary development. If the pupils have sufficient foundation in these four 
basic areas, the special subject teacher can develop others that may be 
Needed in a particular course of study, such as finding inferences, critical 
reading, and interrelationships of ideas. А ; 

Thus teachers can develop comprehension in many ways. Simple stories 
Usual] with texts and informational matter 


th Y present no problem. It is ; : 
at the difficulty manifests itself. When comprehension techniques are 
ubject areas, they are 


focused on acquiring specific information in the 5 i 
Usually called study skills, In teaching such skills, the pupils need sys- 


tematic guidance. 


ntirety according to the demands 
Jarification and emphasis, it is 


Use of Textbooks 
e dealing with a text, the teacher 
м with the organization of the tex 
€ of contents, chapter headings, illustrations, 


might begin by familiarizing the 
tbook. They might examine the 
and index to develop an 
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= : i e book. 
over-all conception of the major information that is e oe 
Then the pupils might begin to practice using these aids 
i on. | n 
pom 2 particular topic the teacher builds up amie ei 
through extensive discussion. She explains unfamiliar cie ue sen 
cabulary that appear in the selection. Then the pupils turn o» dri 
of the book under consideration. They are encouraged s B j idle fes. 
author supplies in the form of heading arrangements m 2 meist 8 
italicized words, charts, maps, and so forth.! It is е Ауу 
consider each subheading as a main idea and have the pupi mia аав 
à question. The heading indicated below becomes, for eve redis “ee 
the products of Texas?” and the answer includes the chie ko ала 
section. The teacher might write the relevant material on the 
so that pupils can Copy it into their notebooks. 


Products of Texas 
A. Oil 
B. Cattle 
C. Cotton 
D. Lumber 


Such a practice obvio 
The teacher js spec 
answers to which sh 
text. This sets the 
ficiently. The more 
come, the more ad: 
they can learn, 
Sometimes the 
found. For exam 


usly helps the pupils learn outlining as well. | tlie 
ilc m ла ааа That is, she asks qnm the 
e knows can be easily found in or sate осе 
Purpose for reading and helps pupils wor s duy be 
Success the pupils gain and the more e: the skills 
Vanced can be the materials they use an 


, be 
textbook is too difficult and substitute d ibd sd 
Ple, a group of twelve seventh graders had di ia at the 
Social studies, They worked as a group with the remedial oe the re- 
school three times a week. After a conference with their pec я explorer 
medial specialist knew that they were currently taking up ear A^ Barker 
in North America, She substituted The Story of Our Country joan that 
€t al., which is at fifth grade level, for their regular text. She those de- 
by showing the pupils how to use this book in ways similar to instance; 
Scribed Previously, she could develop the skills they needed. a helpe 
the pupils read to find the main idea and relevant details. As s 
e 


-— ial Program» 
1 Florence Roswell and Ruth Adams, "Teaching Social Studies in a Remedia 
Intercom, q Publication 


А ; 1962), pP 
of the Junior High Schools of New York City, 6 ( 
14-19. 


York. 
x uv New 
? Ruth Adams, Associate Professor, City College of the City University of 
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t Wee Е 
p their work in notebook form, they soon had a rough out- 
бс de e аы This information paralleled the work being done in 
Siga неті rue Wa It could be used for review purposes or even for 
Ced i a - A outlines were also used for teaching sequential read- 
val ay id the pupils learn how to study, they were able to 
eo gaa es es e their social studies period. This heightened morale 
seventh ined ilo leaming Eum By ve кк 
É е € ong with the rest of the pupils and did not need the 
Peg uri crar and study skills cannot be taught in a vacuum. 
Тыкан in Lp uis the teacher must offer help by way of building 
ilia Cur x: E emonstrating efficient methods for finding meaning from 
i" n material in the regular classroom is beyond the pupils, 
Steven rangements must be made to give added assistance in what- 
possible. 


Use of Workbooks 


Ev 
aa comprehension and study s 
this is not a] ual material in connection with 
in comprehe ways feasible, When dealing with pupils who have difficulty 
Sufficient ti nsion, the teacher or reading specialist does not always have 
Coverage me to use the regular text, which may be broad in scope and 
Бе. Workbooks which contain a variety of interesting selections of- 


er 

Ае, кее. shortcut in developing comprehension and study skills. 

will use. i es other types of informational matter that the students 

grade ] - They are available at all levels of reading ability, from second 
t matter covered by 


kills are best taught through 
a topic under consideration, 


reagi 
shrink Also; the brevity of workbook selections is invi 
rom more lengthy works. In addition, ide a basis for a 
dent can gauge his progress. 


SYstem $ 
atic, periodic record from which the stu 
the initial source for developing 
by members of the 


or 
comprehen ple, workbooks were used as 
Staff of th oe skills in a sixth grade class supervised a 
Varied i € City College Educational Clinic? The children in the class 
in cultural, racial, and socioeconomic background. There was а wide 


ce Roswell and Jeanne Chall 


fessors Floren: 
ed n New York City, Profes- 


3 Th 
ере 

under Project refers to one carried out by 

ducational Clinic i 


Sor H * Sponsorship of в 
erbert Nechin, foe City College E 
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range in intelligence and in reading levels. The class was divided into two 
groups: those reading between high third and high fifth and those reading 
above sixth grade level. They spent three hourly sessions a week reading 
the workbooks Practice Readers.* For the lower reading group, each pupil 
had the Practice Readers, Book I, which is at high third grade level. The 
children read two selections at each session. Before reading them the 
teacher presented any new vocabulary and concepts that were necessary. 

At the same time, the more competent readers were doing similar exer- 
cises in Practice Readers, Book III, which is at about fifth to sixth grade 
readability level. This group needed only a little direction from the teacher. 
They finished the exercises more quickly than the other group, at which 
point they read library books. For this group it was not necessary to pur- 
chase a workbook for each child. Instead, two copies of the Practice Read- 
ers, Book III, were cut up into individual exercises, thereby providing 81 
selections. The exercises were mounted on oaktag, with answers recorded 
on the reverse side. The Pupils prepared the material under the direction 
of the teacher, and they themselves took charge of distributing it. At every 
session each Pupil chose two selections he had not read before. He then 


checked his answers with the key on the back and kept a record of which 
exercises he had read, 


Whenever workbook exercises are employed, a plan is followed similar 


to the one described under “Use of Textbooks,” i.e., the teacher builds up 
background, explains unfamiliar concepts and vocabulary, and so on. € 
ever, since the teacher has wide latitude in choosing selections, гас 
careful to preread articles in order to select those most appropriate in con- 
tent and format. After the selection is read, the pupils can answer và 
questions orally or silently. If the work is written, however, the teacher 
must be sure to look it over so that the pupil has the benefit of her com- 
ments and suggestions to guide him in subsequent exercises. It is im- 
portant at this time to make certain that the pupil understands the type 
of error he makes and is shown ways in which he might avoid it in the 
future. Also the answer key supplied with the workbook need not be re- 
garded as sacrosanct; sometimes questions are ambiguous no matter = 
carefully they are selected, and more than one answer may apply. There? 
fore, if a pupil can sufficiently substantiate his answer, even though in 
disagreement with the key, the teacher should make allowances for it and 
explain the ramifications of the topic. 


With very severe cases of comprehension difficulty, the teacher may 
i 


4 All workbooks mentioned in thi i “Mate- 
5 this chapter may be found in Appendix C, under 
rials for Vocabulary and Comprehension Skills.” M 
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Sid ee oes more actively and introduce silent reading in gradual 
ae A И н can аы she might start out by reading an article to the pupils 
Шаг dos answer the questions orally, so that she can see where 
жө Fa used and can clarify meanings immediately. In subsequent 
dien ae e can guide them to read the selection silently, but still have 
е wer questions orally with her so that she may keep a close check 
ебе progress in comprehension skills. Finally, they can be encouraged 

рн independently and be given help only as needed. 
ilis; uc out the period that workbooks are used, the teacher makes sure 
help ae know why they are working with them and how they may 
Ns om E 1 othing is more unproductive for pupils than reading articles 
effective "ud questions mechanically without direction or purpose. The 
flens eacher does not expect workbooks to supplant instruction. By 
iet es, they never impart all that is needed. After they have served 
tot purpose, the pupils must be guided toward transferring their skills 

p and other material. 
lows ped material for developing comprehension 
skills vs e workbooks contain a variety of exercise 
аган zn levels indicated. Teachers’ manuals and answer 
lap Cases unless otherwise noted. Any additional features of partic- 
" material are described. 

ATERIALS FOR DEVELOPING VOCABULARY 


and study skills fol- 
s for developing these 
keys are avail- 


AN 
D COMPREHENSION SKILLS 
Readability Level 
= a Better Reader, by Nila Smith, Books A-C 34 
rentice-Hall. Books I-VI 5-12 
Books A-D 4—6 


Developing Reading Skills, by Elma 
eal and Inez Foster, Laidlaw. 
5-6 


Scope, by Frank Crawford, Consult- Dimensions 
nt. Soft-cover workbooks containing Wide World 5-6 
Crossword puzzles, comprehension Word Puzzles 5-6 
exercises, mysteries, and occupa- and Mysteries 
tional data. Jobs in Your 5-6 
Future 
4-9 


Across and Down 


ro Study Skills Library, by М. 
De si Robinson et al, Educational 
= im opmental Laboratories, Hunt- 
es on, N.Y. The material provides 
ien boxes of study-skills lessons 
B cese and social studies with 
К x ees worksheets. There are 
Each itr E each grade level A 
through ^ area covering grades 
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Reading Exercises in Negro History, 5-6 
by F. Chernow and Carol Chemow, 
Continental Press, Elizabethtown, 


Pa. 

New Practice Readers, by Clarence Books A-G 2-8 
Stone et al., Webster. 

Reading Exercises, by Arthur Gates 2-7 


and Celeste Peardon, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Introductory, 
Preparatory, Elementary, Intermedi- 
ate, and Advanced Levels. There 
are 13 booklets in all, two or three 
different books at every level; each 
booklet is designed to develop a 
different skill; 
Type SA—What Is This Story 
About? 
Type RD—Can You Remember 
Details? 
Type FD—Can You Follow Di- 


Reader's Digest Reading Skill Build- Books I—VI 1-6 


ers, by Guy Wagner et al., Readers ^ Advanced Books 7-8 
Digest Educational Service. There 


are three booklets available at most 


levels, 
SRA Reading Laboratory, Elemen- 9 
tary Edition, by Don Parker, Science 


Research Associates, Comprehension 
and rate exercises are printed on 
cards and encased in box form. The 
selections are mature in format. 
Other laboratory boxes available; 
see Appendix C. 


Standard Test Lessons in Reading, Books A-D 3-6 
by William McCall and Те Book E 7-12 
Crabbs, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni. 
versity. There are five books: A, B, 
С, D, E. Books A through D are for 


Book E is for Pupils in junior and 
senior high school, 
Springboards, Portal Press, New nd 


format. 
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If the teacher finds that her pupils are particularly weak in one of the 
comprehension skills, she may wish to teach it separately as a temporary 
measure. She then selects suitable material which lends itself to practice 
in a specific area from texts or workbooks such as those listed in the pre- 
ceding section. Once sufficient practice on an isolated technique is ac- 
complished, however, the teacher makes sure that it is integrated properly 
ina variety of materials used in regular classwork. Suggestions for prac- 
tice in finding the main idea and important details, following directions, 
adjusting reading rate, and vocabulary development all follow. 


Finding the Main Idea and Important Details 


In discussing a main idea and its supporting details, the teacher might 
start by showing the pupils a picture or even by having them look out the 
Window or around the room and then describe what they see. The teacher 
tries to get them to condense their thoughts into a few words or a sentence 
such as: “I see a country scene.” This is the main idea. Then she asks them 
to list more specific aspects of this concept which form the details. For 
example: “Two boys and two girls are going on a picnic. They have a 
Thermos jug and picnic basket with them.” These are the details. The pupils 
are helped to distinguish between the general concept and the details which 
they described by identifying the essential differences in the statements. 

hen the teacher explains that authors of paragraphs and selections have 
Written down the main ideas and details that they wish to convey. Selections 
are then taken for illustration. Short paragraphs are best for раро 
x Clarity, For instance, the teacher might make up a paragraph similar to 
the following: 


Termi T" . They chew up almost anything to get 
Where they midi of pu Thay E hw Ании firewood or houses. Termites 
look like ants, 
The teacher would first explain any words that might мешш this 
Case Perhaps termite and destructive. She might ask if the pupils ever 
ad experience with termites doing damage in their homes, and so on. 
After the pupils have read the paragraph, she asks them to state the main 
idea and supporting details. The teacher can then introduce short selec- 


tions in workbooks in similar fashion and later show how to utilize this 


t : Р 
echnique with books and reference materials. 
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It should be noted here that another way to practice the main idea we 
details is to explain the use of the topic sentence and its relation to the E 
of the paragraph. As is well known, however, the topic sentence may a 
the first or Jast sentence in a paragraph or come somewhere in aes 
This variability often confuses pupils with reading disability ae? c 
not fluent readers to begin with. Hence if taught at all, it shoul 
delayed until they show evidence that they can profit from such practice. 


Following Directions 


Those who correct children's examination papers are well aware of x 
many points lost because the children made mistakes in pein 2 as 
directions. Pointing out this fact, plus other such dramatic examp па 
mistaking sugar for salt in а recipe, usually alerts the children d {А 
problem. A variety of practice materials can be read from cook : ex- 
magic books, card trick instructions, mathematics problems, science 


4 ed 
periments, and so on, An example of how an experiment might be us 
follows: 


ing à 
Stir a few drops of ordinary writing ink into half a glass of water, yep" 
fairly dark mixture, Add two or three drops of household bleach a 


| less 
again. The liquid wil] rapidly lose its dark color, becoming almost s 
as the dye in the ink is oxidized,5 


The teacher can have the materials for the experiment on hand =” 
one pupil come to the front of the room for demonstration purposes. d if 
Such as ordinary, liquid, and oxidized are explained and pou 
necessary, The Pupils then read the experiment silently. The „ресе heck 
them to watch the Pupil who will demonstrate the experiment an : the 
to see whether he is following the directions correctly. Discussion as t 
necessity for following directions can then ensue. ing di- 

Each subject has its own characteristics with regard to up (nn 
rections, and the Pupils must be taught the specific approach g5 e 
to a particular field.6 The pupils can then be given experiences 1 


they 
thought processes necessary for the particular subject at hand. ы 
= 


5From Mae Freeman and I. Fre Е; ith Chemistry (New York: mad 
Brae 1944) i eman, Fun wi y 


ч). i^ in 
oA Heilman, “Teaching the Study-Reading Skills at the Elementary 1 Reading 
айы; Learning and the Curriculum; Proceedings of the Twelfth Annua 
onference, Lehigh University, 13 (1963), pp. 41-46. 
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Practice different approaches they gain facility in handling each specialized 
area of knowledge. 


Adjusting Reading Rate 


Adjusting the rate of reading to the material being read is usually one 
of the last skills to be taught. It is important to delay this skill until all 
Problems in word recognition and fluency have virtually disappeared. 
After children have relatively little difficulty in these areas, one can 
consider how to utilize their reading skills most effectively. Rate is not 
stressed per se but rather flexibility in reading that is adjusted to purpose. 
For example, even a “fast” reader does not read a technical report at the 
Same rate or in the same way that he reads a mystery story. Nor should he. 
We consider, even if not consciously, what we want to get out of a 
Selection and then read it accordingly. The one rate which the child may 
have used previously in stories will be inefficient for handling more 
mature types of reading matter. Thus pupils may have to be cautioned 
to read carefully and slowly just as much as they need to be taught to 
read more rapidly. 

At every opportunity the teacher point 


for a varie 
ty of purposes. When the cl | 
example, the teacher can ask for particular information and guide the 


children in deciding where and how to look for it, as well as how to 
*Pproach the subject matter. For instance, finding the number of people 
lving in Russia and where most of them live will require skimming, 
Whereas discovering the major changes from feudalism to communism 
requires careful, concentrated reading. Such contrast in different types of 
reading dramatizes the flexibility that must be developed for efficient 
reading. In one junior high school, for example, the teachers complained 
that the students did not know how to use library references in connection 
With writing reports. The pupils not only were having difficulty finding 
formation, but when they did come across relevant material, they tended 
iud it indiscriminately. Although 
мич: the library, it was apparent 

и nce and the practical application W. 
to € remedial teacher? and the librarian 4 

teach research skills to these pupils. They formed several groups, 
gee 


s out and gives practice in reading 
ass is studying social studies, for 


7 є 
s Ruth Gottesman, Albert Einstein College of Medicine. 
Tania Fuller, Greenburgh Junior High School. 
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each one differing in level of ability. (The minimum reading level - as 
lowest group was 5.0. Below this level the program would have ns 
too difficult. More advanced groups ranged up to eighth and ninth gra " 
reading achievement.) The groups met for approximately seven do : 
the slower groups had more, and the faster groups fewer, sessions. 50: : 
lessons emphasized where to find particular information, others uo 
keep notes of information obtained, still others how to ню миг 
reference material. All the lessons were given in conjunction with regu ps 
reports that the children were required to write. After reports Б 
submitted, the remedial teacher and the classroom teacher evaluated aer 
and looked for possible weaknesses in specific skills. These skills we 
then taught later on. : | ан 
Some lessons emphasized how to use a "skimming" technique to E pe 
information quickly and accurately. The World Book Encyclopedia " 
used for these lessons. Two sets of encyclopedias, fourteen volumes i 
were available in the school. Every pupil received a volume of e al 
cyclopedia at random. A Skimming quiz was available for each vo ions 
After an orientation period in which "skimming" was explained and ыа 
trated, the pupils worked individually on their quizzes. Assistance 


available when needed, An example of one quiz follows: 


Skimming Quiz for Volume A of the World Book Encyclopedia 


NAME; DATE: 


GRADE: 


1. Who was the wife of John Adams? When did she live? 


? 
2. What does air pollution cost the United States in damages E: year 
3. What are the chief kinds of alfalfa grown in the United States 
4. How old are the oldest existing copies of almanacs? 


5. What color does arsenic turn when it is combined with copper? 
6. What are two kinds of asbestos? 


After such 


ble to 
practice, the pupils reported that they were better a 
handle their 


B в " ied classes. 
research and homework assignments in their varied 


Teaching Comprehension in a Classroom 

When teachers are fac 
tion in abili 
do not kno 


" : varia- 
ed with a class whose pupils show a pom often 
ty to utilize and master comprehension techniques, they weak. 
w how to provide for those whose foundation skills are 
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Sometimes a method suggested by Chase? is effective. Teams of two or 
three pupils are formed, each team with one good reader, to read the 
material that has been assigned. After discussion in class, the pupils are 
given questions for which they must find the answers. The. good reader 
serves as a resource to help with words or passages that present difficulty. 
According to Preston,? who has used this method successfully, "Every 
child gains security as he is put through the paces of a disciplined study 
procedure.” Of course the teacher uses her ingenuity in forming teams 
So that the more proficient member remains helpful and does not become 
domineering, 
ie teachers handle the problem by 
xts, and other material at different levels. Through the years they have 
developed a resource flle on the main topics in the course of study. It 
includes sufficient variety to provide reading matter for both good and 
Nig Often teachers ask, "Doesn't this take a great deal of prepara- 
ion?” It does. But, as one teacher said, “Td rather spend one hour a day 
жын ing materials and reap the sense of satisfaction of a happy, responsive 
©; than be miserable five hours а day, five days а week. . 
елы, teacher, whose sixth grade class was studying the Meno 
Ren ча sch Bet gn dr esd Ge 
question ав people and government of that time. р cie а 
fairly FN Do you think the American people ie wn ou bad 
Bëni at they were responsible for the events that followed: Т S 
^1 in the English Parliament would you have supported King воре 
ìs led to research in which the more able pupils consulted English as 


Well : А : 
as American texts and had the startling exper 


having a collection of books, 


e les | ; 
S able pupils, in the meantime, 


grad i 
he е such as The Golden Book of the or d World, and 
irst Book í tion, Exploring Єт 4 
Umer O SOf Hr Arerian a ‘aa eedit had collected in 


procedure of 
te whether King George and 


» in Social Studies in the 


9w | 
Eleme, Chase, “Individ i acl om Learning, 
Menta idual Differences in Classroom qe bann Hier eet 

Cation ( ту School, Fifty-sixth Yearbook of the National Sse or 
Rinehart Education Pamphlets (New 


Y OR, "саво: University of Chicago Press, 1957 
ork: Ri eston, Teaching Study Habits and Skills, 
n туеву ot 1959), p. 30 
SAT eae ; Bello X. 
2 onergan, Bellows School, Mamaroneck, Ara " Appendixes d adi 


materi; 
terial referred to in this chapter can 
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z erican 
his government should have been held Aen ing oa Aer ipe 
Revolution, all the pupils were able to segue Wide comprehension 
participate and contribute according to their ability. ir mod which 
skills were developed at different levels according i3 соха оао, YOU 
each pupil was at the time. Since materials were also c deseri the 
readers could gain in knowledge and skill to the same 

thers. | skills. 
j Thus there are many ways to teach comprehension ed wei e "y 
The teacher must use her ingenuity and her interest a pen ay 
instill curiosity and excitement in the pupil. Once усэ win. Sod A nd 
aroused, it is relatively simple to teach how to find the omega, ОР 
details, how to follow directions, how to draw inferences, жо important 
whatever else might be required in the course of study. е к the difficulty 
Source for Strengthening comprehension is reading books, ү is obvious. 
in getting pupils with reading disability to read voluntari ye е a 
There are certain books, however, that are more tempting have been 
better possibility for Sustaining interest than others. red informative, 
listed in Appendix B, but the major sources from w. Ы арй cally 
interesting, and less taxing books can be chosen have not E developed 
listed there. The following publishers are among those that - written 07 
series of biographical, historical, scientific, and’ other =, specific sub- 
a simplified level. Such material can be coordinated Wi S iid For 
ject matter or serve as an over-all means for developing eH individual 
a complete listing of the hundreds of available titles, t 
publishers catalogues should be consulted. 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND SCIENCE SERIES 


1 
Readability Lev® 
sie АШЫШ 


; 3 

Discovery Books, Garrard. This is a series of true to life 
biographies of famous figures. Some social studies topics 
with selected book titles are: 

Colonial Figures 

Cover—Thomas Jefferson 

Graff—John Paul Jones 

Famous Women 

Graves—Annie Oakley 

Rose—Clara Barton 

Notable Men of the Nineteenth Century 

Ayars—James Audubon 

Patterson—Francis Scott Key 

Pioneer F igures and Explorers 
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Campion—Kit Carson 

Carmer—Hudson 

deLeeuw—Richard Byrd 

Latham—Sam Houston 

Reformers 

Patterson—Frederick Douglass 

Peterson—Jane Adams 

Revolutionary Heroes 

Bishop—Lafayette 

Graves—Paul Revere 

Scientists-Inventors 

Faber—Luther Burbank 

Montgomery—Alexander Graham Bell 

War Heroes and Presidents 

Davidson—Buffalo Bill 

Parlin—Andrew Jackson 
Afro-American History, Watts. Stories of the culture and 
lives of Black people. : A 

Miller—An Album of Black Americans in the Arme 

Forces " ; 

Hopkins—Important Dates in Afro-American History 

Foster—Kenya л 
First Book Series, Watts. There are over 60 titles n Ex 
Series covering topics on science, the world and IS MO : 
nature, hobbies, the arts, and America. Sample titles are: 

Bendick—The First Book of Airplanes 

Kirkus—The First Book of Gardening А 

Commager— The First Book of American History 

Lobsenz— The First Book of East Africa 

Williamson—The First Book of Bugs 4 

Colorado— The First Book of Puerto Rico 
American Adventure Series, Harper and 
Series of 16 biographies of American heroes, 
lives and times. Representative titles are: 

Anderson—Pilot Jack Knight 

eals—Davy Crockett 

Childhood of un Americans, Bobbs-Merrill. е je 
the childhood stories of people who helped Am ad А the 
The achievements of their adult life are summarize i 
end. There are over 100 titles, some of which are: 

Newman— Ethel Barrymore, Girl Actress 

Seymour— Pocahontas, Brave Girl 

Seymour— Sacagawea, Bird Girl | 

Stevenson—George Carver, Boy Scientist 

Stevenson—P. T. Barnum, Circus Boy 

Wagoner—Louisa Alcott, Girl of Old Boston 


describing their 


AER LP н> 


Row. This is a 3-6 
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Wilson—Ernie Pyle, Boy from Back Home | І 4 
Junior Science Books, Garrard. These books contain prolific 
illustrations and are informative. Representative titles are: 

Feravolo—Junior Science Book of Electricity 

Feravolo—Junior Science Book of Weather Experiments 

Lietz—Junior Science Book of Bacteria 
Signal Books, Doubleday 

Cassidy—Blast Off 

Clarke—Black Soldier 

Preston—Martin Luther King 

Woody—TV Dancer 
The Colonial Americans, Watts. Stories about how various 
artisans lived and worked. Selected titles are: 

Fisher—The Cabinetmakers 

Fisher—The Peddlers 

Fisher—The Hatters 

Fisher—The Wigmakers 


Landmark Books, Random House. The series includes doz- 5-6 
ens of books about people, places, and events in American 
history and about events and people who are prominent in 
world history. Some titles are: 
.. Bliven—The Story of D-Day 

Bliven—New York: The Story of the World's Most Ex- 

citing City 

Castillo—Flat-Tops: The Story of Aircraft Carriers 

Pinkerton— The First Overland Mail 

Stewart —To California by Covered Wagon 

Winwar—Napoleon and the Battle of Waterloo 5-6 
Signature Books, Grosset and Dunlap 

Leighton—The Story of Florence Nightingale 

Malkus—The Story of Winston Churchill 

Nolan—Joan of Arc 

Thorne—Madame Curie 


Scope Series, Scholastic. Four books filled with biography, и 


= ок 


сд сд OU Ot 


mystery, and science stories, Crossword puzzles constructed 
on basis of word-analysis practice also included. 5 
Berg and ) Wide World 5 
Crawford, ) Across and Down 4-6 
Consultants) Dimensions 5 
) Jobs in Your Future 


CLASSIC STORIES AND NOVELS 


Many publishers offer fam 
levels. A representative li 
offer follows. For a comp 


ding 
А trea 

ous stories and classic novels rewritten at one they 
sting of such publishers with a sampling of сд consulte 
lete listing the publishers’ catalogues should be 
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GARRARD PRESS 


Dolch, ed.—Greek Stories (Hercules, Jason, and other 3 
Greek Heroes) 3 
Dolch, ed.—Ivanhoe 
HEATH , 
Teen Age Tales, Books A, B, C, 1-6 5 
GLOBE ü 
(Shakespeare) —Julius Caesar 6 
(Twain) — The Prince and the Pauper 1 
(Stevenson) — Treasure Island 8 
(Dumas)—Count of Monte Cristo 8 
(Eliot) —The Mill on the Floss 8 
(Bromberg & Greene)— Biography for Youth 
SANBORN lliver 6 
Beals and Bernadine, eds.—The Story of Lemuel Gullive 
in Lilliput Land 5 
Beals on Bernadine, eds.—The Story of the Three 
Musketeers 
SCOTT, FORESMAN 5 


Moderow, ed.—Eight Treasured Stories (adepi en 
sions of “A Christmas Carol,” “The eke,” “The 
Tiger,” "The Golden Touch,” "The Nec’ “Rip Van 
Jumping Frog,” “Ulysses and сусыр i 
Winkle,” and “The Legend of Sleepy Ho оч", 4 
Moderow, ed.—Six Great Stories (adap ows” “Gareth 
You Like It, “The Legend of Sleepy Ho van Winkle,” 
and Lynette,” “The Golden Touch,” “Rip 
and Treasure Island) 
(Twain)—Tom Sawyer 
(Kipling) —Captains Courageous 


оў 


SILVER BURDETT 5 
Call Them Heroes, Books 1-4 
WEBSTER 


Kottme 
yer, ed,— Ben Hur i е 
Kottmeyer, ed.—King Arthur and His Knights 


= © 


"Ping Pupils to Extend Their Vocabulary ing a large vocabulary 
is a Well known that one of the ways of y e une has usually 
ben Ugh wide reading. As we have pointed out, the teacher continues 


een closed to pupils with reading disability. Thus 
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to encourage them to read suitable supplementary material, although she 
recognizes that their reading difficulty may retard their vocabulary 
development for an extensive period. Books that usually appeal to such 
pupils have been offered in the preceding section. Others may be found 
in Appendix B. Also all the workbooks listed in this chapter, Page 124, and 
in Chapter 9, pages 168-169, have exercises for vocabulary development. 

To aid in vocabulary development, the teacher can try several techniques. 
She can encourage the pupils to use a more varied vocabulary in speaking 
and in writing. She can encourage using the dictionary. (But caution should 
be exercised in dictionary practice as it can become tedious for children who 
have to look up a great number of words and have not developed facility 
with using diacritical marks and accents or blending sounds together easily-) 
Sometimes pupils need to be reminded to use the context in figuring out 
unfamiliar words, Also, in explaining new words, the teacher can make them 
more vivid and alive by using related audiovisual aids and connecting 
words with their own experiences wherever possible. Finally, she сар 
extract words for practice that they will meet in connection with the sub- 
ject matter that they read. These are referred to as technical vocabulary: 

In deciding which words are used often enough to warrant spec 
practice, the teacher can refer to the following: 


E Thorndike and І, Lorge, The Teacher Word Book of 30,000 Words. e 
ork; Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University; 19e* 


H. Hodkinson and J. Ornato, Wordly Wise, Books 1-5 (Cambridge, Mass 
Educators Publishing Service, 1968). 


The first book lists the words most commonly used in popular reading; e 
Second includes Tepresentative words from subject matter texts, "pre 

the frequency of words listed by Cole varies somewhat since the Um? 
that they were published, and modern scientific terminology ене n 
not included. For this reason, the teacher may wish to compile pcm 
words from the pupils’ own texts and materials. In this way, vocabulary 
practice is based on the words directly useful to them. If, in ар 
tiig teacher encourages the pupils to use the words in a variety of i 
it is more likely that they will remember them. 


Origins of Words 
Chi 


byl ldren can become more interested in extending their vocabulary 


earnin: igi ica 
her in Б the origins of words, An enthusiastic teacher can commu? 


А s се: 
terest in words and capitalize on dramatic examples. For instan? ? 
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the word Herculean, of course, is derived from the name Hercules. Most 
children know the feats that Hercules accomplished, involving strength and 
prowess. Therefore, they can easily understand the meaning of Herculean. 
This and other interesting word derivations may be found in Picturesque 
Word Origins.8 Other interesting books for children on the same subject 
are The First Book of Words!* and Words. 


Words with Multiple Meanings 

Every subject employs its own vocabulary with special meaning. There- 
fore, words and concepts used in special ways must be explained. For 
example, company used as an economic term is very different from 
company meaning guests. 

Children must also learn that even common words have more than one 
meaning. For the simple word run, which most young children think of 
as meaning “moving very rapidly,” the Thorndike-Barnhart Beginning 
D ictionary lists about forty different meanings. In one instance, the 
authors, while reading a story with a child, came across the word bluff 
used in the sense of a high, steep place, or cliff, whereupon the chid 
Seemed very confused and seemed to lose the sense of what he was reading. 
The child said, “I don't understand this. The word bluff means ‘to fool 
Somebody? How could somebody fall off a bluff?” The fact that words 
may have many different meanings had to be explained to him. 

hese examples dramatize how experience is related to interpretation. 
‚ 16у also point up the necessity for the teacher to develop multiple mean- 
mgs of words and give considerable attention to extending them as an im- 
Portant aspect of vocabulary development. 


Keeping Lists of Words | | 
_ Asking children to memorize long lists of words with аен 
а Usually ineffectual. Sometimes children remember the definitions is a 
Short period of time. More often they confuse the definitions. Furt = 

© rote method of learning gives the pupil no idea what the words 
Teally mean. 

Instead it is better to have him keep а notebo 


18 Merriam, 1933). 
14 Picturesque Word Origins (Springfield, Mass.: аа duet sion Teles tia 


1954): Epstein and B. Epstein, The First Book of 


ok in which he writes 


15 
Marguerite Ernst, Words (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951). 
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in sentences the words he does not know. When reviewing, he a er 
context aids in recalling their meaning. Care must be taken s al а 
exercise makes sense to him and that he understands why һе n S di 
Sometimes the ingenious teacher can develop sufficient veré _ ha sil 
or instill pride in acquiring a richer vocabulary. It is helpful a p sie 
the pupils to incorporate new words into their class чөн d pedes 
their written assignments as often as possible. Unfortunately Dr xti 
interest in vocabulary development is rare, particularly for ele only 
reading disability. Often they become interested in pai же 
when they become aware of the importance placed on vocabu T nipase 
on achievement tests. In any case they must have a бзш г 

for learning words before isolated vocabulary practice is at all effective. 


Prefixes, Suffixes, and Roots 


It has long been advised to extend vocabulary through the ie 
prefixes, suffixes, and roots, but this would seem to apply mainly found, 
brighter students free from reading handicaps. The writers have iod. 40 
along with others? that this kind of word study is not very SU 
pupils with reading disability. Therefore we rarely stress it. | РА 

When the occasion does arise for its use, we have found 3 best i 
only those prefixes and suffixes that are consistent in their M E 
occur often enough to make it worth while. Stauffer!” made а stu jd — 
most commonly used prefixes. We have adapted this list to 
the more ambiguous ones, as follows: 


y of 


the 


teach 


ап 
£ de 


ate 


Prefixes: com, dis, ex, pre, re, sub ‘an ate 
u Я : ial attention 
Some of the suffixes that authorities! consider merit special а 
Suffixes: tion, ment, ful, less 


rarely 


2 iters 
With pupils who suffer from reading disability, the writer base 


z i ain or ©" 
teach Latin and Greek roots, Instead we explain that certain m Attentio? 
words can add prefixes and suffixes which alter their meaning. 


ew York: 
15 May Lazar et al, The Retarded Reader in the Junior High Брой, N Direct” 
Board of Education, Bureau of Educational Research, J. Wayne Wrig Ability, 4th € 
Publication No. 31, 1952, p. 86; A. Harris, How to Increase Reading e- 
(New York: Longmans, Green, 1961), p. 418. ish a List of p^ 

TR. Stauffer, “A Study of Prefixes in the Thorndike List to Establis ional Resear?” 
fixes that Should Be Taught in the Elementary School.” Journal of Educatio 
35 (1942), pp. 453-8, 


18 Lazar, ор. cit., p. 86. 
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is then called to the way in which words change. In the following 
examples, the meanings of the parts are mentioned; then the words are 
listed and gone over with the children. 


way subway 
marine submarine 
do redo 
make remake 
wonder wonderful 
help helpful 
fear fearless 
point pointless 
care careless 


Games and Devices to Increase Vocabulary 


The best plan in extending vocabulary is to use words in a variety of 
MAIS; Learning them in connection with subject matter, using them in 
Written and oral expression, and getting the pupils interested in their own 
vocabulary improvement as an aid in reading and expression, as well as 
in higher test scores, are the most effective ways to enlarge both general 
and technical vocabulary. 

Games can be used from time to time to enliven the program and arouse 
enjoyment in using words. In Act in the Manner of the Adverb, for 
example, the teacher writes a list of adverbs on the blackboard: 


curiously dangerously 
delicately courageously 
cheerfully rapidly 
nimbly frankly 


She first explains the words and uses them in sentences until the pupils 
Clearly understand them. One child then chooses a word on the black- 
board without divulging its identity and is “It.” Next, one pupil at a time 
Tequests “It” to act so that a hint of the word is given. For instance, let 


US say that the word the pupil thought of was rapidly. A member of the 
er of the adverb.” “It” then 


85 he can, 
Another way of developing word meanings is to organize words into 
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categories. Exercises can be made up by the teacher using -synonyms 
and antonyms or whatever. Also published devices can be used. For ex- 
ample, Durrell’? has sets of cards to help with practice of words. By 
classifying them into specific categories, the child is aided in vocabulary 
growth, word analysis, and spelling. The cards are self-administering 
and self-scoring and are available at fourth, fifth, and sixth grade levels. 
Word. Clues is a programmed instruction. workbook published by Ed- 
ucational Developmental Laboratories, Huntington, New York. It is suit- 
able for junior and senior high school levels. These and additional work- 
books that have provision for vocabulary development along with other 
comprehension skills are listed in Appendix C. 


Supplementary Reading to Develop Comprehension and Vocabulary 

It is obvious that the more books that the pupils read, the more com 
petent their reading, the wider their vocabulary, the broader their ie 
ground, and the more they will understand concepts in varied fields. Sinc? 
pupils with reading diffculty find it laborious, they rarely engage к 
recreational reading. Teachers and parents sometimes become anoo 
that students will not even attempt to go to a library or pick up а роо 
in their leisure, Or if they do, they will not finish it. Exhorting them 2 
read, urging them to get a book, nagging them continually all p 
fruitless. Instead the teacher might carefully select two or three Le r 
that she knows from past experience are likely to interest a particule 
pupil. Reading a few pages with him to help him choose among i 
sometimes turns the trick. Once the first few books are enjoyable hew 
be less reluctant to try others. 

Also, a teacher is in a better position to help poor readers select > 
successfully if she becomes familiar with a large body of material in rs 
priate for them. As she gets to know more and more such books, she “i 
a better idea which ones are long-time favorites, which ones are y 
to be accepted, what the readability levels are, and which pupils mm 
appreciate them. Such familiarity also allows her to seize every OP pm x- 
to help a pupil selest a book that he truly likes. Once a child has i 
perienced pleasure from a book, she can encourage him to discuss it ый 
the other Pupils or in front of the class. Then others may be more S 
to read it, since they often value their classmates" opinion above any e 


: jj to 
Once the ice has been broken, the teacher can encourage the pups 
eet, 
, World 


19D; ту [а 
Book, 1960) et al, Word Analysis Practice ( Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


books 
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read additional books by the same author. This may lead, in turn, to 
looking up information about the author in the Biographical Dictionary 
and often initiates genuine interest in books and authors. 

Sometimes even enjoyment of a brief article read in class can evoke 
interest in outside reading. For instance, after one pupil had read a short 
selection about Thomas Edison’s life? he became so enthusiastic that one 
of the authors under whose supervision he was introduced him to a longer 
Story, “The Wizard of Menlo Park,” in Teen-Age Tales, Book I. He read 
it avidly. This evoked further interest in other biographies. He then took 
home books about the lives of scientists, such as Robert Fulton: Boy 
Craftsman and The Wright Brothers. In this way he was started on 
the road toward reading for his own pleasure. Without some guidance, 
however, he might have chosen a book so difficult or so inappropriate 
for him that his small spurt of curiosity would have been smothered. 

Even though enticing those pupils with reading disability to read for 
Pleasure is a dubious venture, it can be done. Once the initial hurdle is 
surmounted the task becomes less and less difficult. As the teacher knows 
more about her pupils and the type of material that is available, she will 
find that many of them are able to read a book or an article with satis- 
faction and a feeling of accomplishment. : | 

More and more books with strong appeal for older pupils but with 
case of readability are becoming available. Some of the books and material 

at the authors have found most suitable for pleasure reading as well as 
to round out background and bring depth of understanding regarding 
Seneral information and vocabulary are listed in this chapter and in 
Appendix В. 


Suggestions for F urther Reading 
эр 


Dexorg, T. and Оли мам, Mantua, The Teaching of Reading. New York: Henry 


Holt, 1960, pp. 117-51. 

ACBANT, E., Improving the Teaching of Rea 
ce-Hall, 1964, Ch. 13. 

хта, KATHLEEN, Teaching Every Child to Read. 
Row, 1964, Chs. 13-17. 

OLMES, J., “Speed, Comprehension, an 


Periment in Reading, International Re 
PP. 81-88, 


ding. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
2nd ed., New York: Harper 


d Power in Reading.” Challenge and Ex- 
ading Association Proceedings, 7, 1962, 
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McKee, P., Reading—A Program of Instruction for the Elementary School. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 966, Chs. 9, 11. 

Mauoney, SALLY, "Basic Study Skills and Tools." Elementary English, 42 (1965), 
рр. 905-15. — 

RoniNsoN, À., "Reading Skills Employed in Solving Social Studies Problems." Т 
Reading Teacher, 18 (1965), pp. 293-99. 

Rosrnson, HELEN, Developing Permanent Interest in Reading. Proceedings of the 
Annual Conference on Reading. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956. 

Strane, Rura, Helping Your Child Improve His Reading. New York: Dutton, 
1962. 

TiNxen, M., and MCCULLOUGH, CONSTANCE, Teaching Elementary Reading. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1968, Chs. 8, 9. f T 

WmrrLe, GerTRUDE, “Essential Types of Reading in the Content Fields ar AGE 
provement of Reading through Classroom Practice, International Reading 
sociation Proceedings, 9, 1964, pp. 31-33. 
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Remedial Techniques 
for Older Pupils with 
Severe Reading Disability 


ing disability are the cases 
ool who may be nonreaders 
level. Although the method 
ne used with others, they 
all, attitudes ranging from apathy 


О 
to а. ow with them in a school setting 
Patien “шщ them, these pupils usually proceed so sl 
Worki ce is sorely tried and she may feel like giving up, 
fees with them one at a time is beset with heavy enough problems, 
teach ng a group is even more taxing. In dealing with such pupils, the 
еы. must consider ways to overcome interfering reactions and find 
?'e methods and materials so that they can benefit from schoolwork. 
readin chapter will discuss ways to improve these pupils’ attitudes toward 
materiel and ways to reach them through adapted methods. and special 
Salva 5. Then detailed descriptions will illustrate how various teachers 
Бей such pupils in three different high schools and how one pupil was 
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handled who needed individual tutoring. The ways these teachers dealt 
with their pupils may serve as a guide to others who meet similar situations. 


Improving Attitudes toward Reading 


Teachers who try to help such pupils must first of all have confidence 
that all is not lost. They need not despair, even when they gaze upo? 
distraught, belligerent, tormented youngsters. Despite their utter misery; 
their lack of surface appeal, they can be transformed. Not only can es 
façade be penetrated, but they desperately need a forceful, inspiring 10° 
fluence in their lives—much more perhaps than their more fortunate 
contemporaries. Such an influence can cause them to drop their armor 
and start afresh. il 

The teacher who is determined enough to try realizes that such pups 
must feel that someone cares about them and believes in them enovg 
to help them help themselves. When the pupils see in addition that ther? 
are all kinds of useful and meaningful things to learn about and ia 
they can actually master them, feelings of competency as well a5 i 
improved relatedness to the world about them are engendered. Throug 
the teacher's respect, through reaching their basic desire to know xi 
to grow, through connecting schoolwork with their personal lives я 
feelings, these pupils may finally emerge as more earnest and resolute. 


Ways to Handle Severely Retarded Readers 

achers 
center 
arning 


Besides overcoming entrenched resistance and finding qualified > 
the major considerations in handling severely retarded readers 
around setting realistic goals and finding ways to reach them in à i ther 
situation. It is not that these pupils need anything so different from кет 
young people. They have the same strivings for self-exploration and do. 
edge of the practical and esthetic world around them as the map 
5 is just that their poor academic skills have alienated them from $° Лет 
life. To bring them back, we must have a realistic view of their P зо 
and adapt the program to their present situation. They may bae hoo 
the essentials that will carry over into their life after they leave | done 
and at the same time enable them to experience the joy of a job we vise 
in the classroom. Each school and each teacher must plan and “as 
according to the Pupils stage of development, the subject RET tions 
taught, and the materials available. Therefore, no specific pue 00” 
сап be offered. Instead, some over-all suggestions will be stated © 
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cerning goals, adaptation of the program, and the finding of suitable reading 
matter. These suggestions can then be modified to fit the particular pupils 
that a teacher may find before her. As already stated, examples of how 
teachers handled actual classes are included at the end of this chapter. 


Setting Realistic Goals 


As in all cases of reading disability, diagnosis determines individual 
expectations and circumscribes the goals that are realistic for such pupils. 
Diagnosis has been discussed in Chapters 2 and 3. However, for pupils 
with such severe difficulty, more reliance should be placed on informal 
rather than standardized measures in order to obtain a truer picture. 
Trial lessons, as described in Chapter 2, are particularly suitable in evalu- 
ating the needs of such pupils. Also, prognosis should be tentative because 
these pupils have failed for so many years that they are likely to have 
developed antipathy toward formal examinations of any kind, and test 
Scores tend to underestimate their ability. г 

Therefore improvement—even though very slow—is the realistic goal. 
Even those pupils who are far behind can and should be able to improve. 
Perhaps their extreme disability will prevent their ever reaching their 
potential, but they can move ahead; their poor foundation and years of 


extent: Perhaps they will never reach the ideal; 
even rise to average standards. But they 
pupils can all be brought up to at least six 

efore they leave school. This is the minimum 


oan ting the School Program to Pupils with Severe Reading Disability 
ties are investigated. Tf he can learn 


<a Beste eae a n Е duced immediately to meaningful 


Y а visual approach he can be intro 
"Паќегіа] as ceni in the case of Matthew in this chapter and Lloyd 


m ionall found where a pupil has 
apter 10. However, cases are "jm E e papir do bes 


motor Or kinesthetic method. All of 
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these are described in Chapter 5. Some materials particularly suitable for 
developing word recognition techniques for the older pupil are listed in this 
chapter on Page 148. Others are listed in Appendix C. 

In helping these Pupils understand their various subjects, the teacher 
first presents material orally, visually, and concretely. For example, 
some adults have neither the time nor patience to wade through com- 
plicated material but will be able to go back to it after they have, let 
us say, seen a movie on the subject. Likewise, pupils can gain the needed 
information when the teacher presents the subject in ways that help them 
compensate for their lack of foundation skills. In other words, reading fits into 
the total framework, but the teacher cannot count on independent use of 
books the way she can with better prepared pupils. 

Thus the teacher depends heavily on films, recordings, dramatic produc- 
tions, oral discussion, and the like for elaboration of the subject before 
books are used and tries in every way to humanize the material. This 
usually gets the pupils thinking and responding actively and helps them 
surmount their listlessness and resistance. Although they need to develop 
a broader background and vocabulary and to extend their skills just ?$ 
other pupils, this cannot be done in the usual ways. In fact, е 
practice on techniques, such as finding the main idea and imp pie 
details, Tate, and so on, must be delayed until the pupils learn to арр 7 
their thoughts and efforts to the subject matter under discussion, 169210 
sufficient confidence and discipline to undertake study-type reading, er 
develop enough competence to proceed more independently. When ‘se 
reach this point they can benefit from instruction similar to that descr! 
in Chapter 7. In the meantime, the teacher assumes an active role 22 
wherever possible evokes interest in the topic, relates factual асе 
to their personal lives, and Shows them that discovery of the informat 
can have real value, ve 
| Those who work with such pupils are well aware that most of them ja g 
little desire to learn academic subjects. They are usually not even V? u 
to undertake them for secondary goals, such as a means toward higher ge 
cation or improvement of their Status. So they need presentations that с “ 
alive and emphasize those aspects that make sense to them at their P a t 
stage, Later on they may be able to absorb more abstract approaches, 
their attitude at the beginning is usually "What does this mean to me bu- 

The teacher can introduce the text by building concepts and new n 
жу and raising questions, Then she guides the class to find the pe 
This procedure has been described in Chapter 7. However, with such P 
readers, she places €mphasis on discussion and oral reading in order 
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compensate for their minimal reading ability. She postpones expectation 
for more independent work until they are capable of doing it. 

These pupils can also engage in a certain amount of simple supplementary 
reading. Books of historical and informational interest with low vocabulary 
are becoming more available. These books are less difficult than their regu- 
lar texts. Publishers such as Garrard Press, Bobbs-Merrill, and Webster have 
developed many such books. Typical selections can be found on Page 148 
of this chapter and in Appendix B. Naturally, the pupils cannot be ex- 
pected to do extensive research, particularly in the beginning. But they can 
be encouraged to do more than they have ever done before. When assign- 
ments are clear-cut and properly circumscribed, they can experience the 
Satisfaction of finding answers without fruitless effort and discover that 
they actually can obtain information they wish from reading material. 

After the preparatory discussion, collaborative textbook work, and 
Supplementary reading, the teacher helps the pupils organize information 
into a logical and useful order. That which the teacher and class consider 
sufficiently important can be compiled into notebooks for future reference. 
This helps them remember what they have learned and can also be used 


for review purposes and for tests. 


The Place of Test Taking 

The taking of tests by pupils with severe reading disability deserves 
Special comment, Their general attitudes of extreme indifference or acute 
anxiety apply here also. Some of the children, for example, have failed 
97 50 many years that another failure rolls off their backs. Others z: 
а great deal of apprehension about attaining the required reading level for 
Promotion, Or, as graduation looms near, still others may have a great 
а in Passing tests, either because getting a certificate Db diploma has 
Intrinsic meaning or because it is crucial for their future job Lee. 

hatever tho r amifications, passing tests creditably can play a specia par 
role with such pupils. The new experience may be, for instance, = e 
actor in renewed effort: it may be concrete evidence that Sed really ws 
Rot as stupid as they Ties always felt; best of all, it can engender persona 
Pride апа Satisfaction. "RN 

herefore, it is important that the teacher explain the nd чө en 

3, 985. IE the pupils perceive a test as something punitive ГЬ dd 4 "ad 

© tries to relieve their fears. She explains that the test will be EN oi 
аза Measure for assessing understanding of the subject matter an А ү 
Clarify ambiguous points, The teacher makes certain that the pupils know 
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that tests will be based directly on their work in class. They should be fa- 
miliar with the content because of their previous class discussions and 
notes. 

Short quizzes, oral or written, with two or three simple questions can 
serve as a start. Tests may be objective or essay, closed or open book, de- 
pending on the teacher’s preference. The important point is that they be 
related directly to the material covered in class and formulated in such a 
way that the pupils have every fair chance of doing well on them. As short 
a time as possible should intervene between taking tests and learning 
the results. Tests can be corrected in class by the pupils themselves ane 
marks deemphasized. Questions which are answered incorrectly may be gis: 
cussed in class, or pupils can be directed to sources where they can find the 
necessary information. Ultimate knowledge of the material, not right and 
Wrong answers, is stressed so that the pupils come slowly to care about what 
they are learning and how they are improving. 

When the pupils realize a measure of success through competency xi 
tests and increased understanding of the subject matter, they may feel aP 
entirely new sensation—a sharp sense of accomplishment. It may not be 
outstanding according to some standards, but for them it is remarkable 
enough. 

As pupils have concrete evidence that they are learning and becoming 
informed about different issues and individuals, they have a do 
develop some dignity. This may diminish their outbursts and their antip@ 4 
toward school. When they consider, in addition, that they are no t 
second-class citizens and that they are improving beyond their cem 
expectations, they react with untold pride. Too often in the past, they ne 
been relegated to the jobs of errand boy, blackboard washer, or pale 
board monitor. In a situation designed to compensate for their difficult e 
and promote competence, this need no longer be. Instead of standing 0? eir 
periphery or failing abysmally, these pupils become an integral part » E to 
Eroup. As they acquire further knowledge, skill, and insight, they La t 
pe a feeling of triumph. This enhances their concept of themselves n 
their status in relation to school. From angry, unruly pupils n PF 


sl i nd 
owly pull themselves upward and can develop a sincere desire = 
more on their own, 


Choosing Suitable Material 


f quy d$ 
„ешш material for older pupils with very low reading ability e 
cessarily extremely limited. The lower the level of readability» 
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narrower the choice and the less appealing the story is likely to be. For 
authors to write interesting, let alone mature, reading matter with very 
few words which must be repeated constantly, is next to impossible. 
Therefore, it is impractical to rely on content to tempt the pupil. Instead, 
it is best to choose reading matter that is as acceptable as possible and to 
depend on skillful presentation. For example, when a teacher starts work- 
ing with a fifteen-year-old who is practically a nonreader, there tends to be 
à minimum of embarrassment and resentment if she offers pamphlets and 
books that are designed especially for adults. Men in the Armed Forces,' 
with a correlated workbook, First Steps in Reading English, and stories 
about the Brown family in Home and Family Life Series, at approximately 
first and second grade level, are ostensibly for foreign-born adults learning 
English. Older pupils generally react favorably to such material due 
partly perhaps to the illustrations and characters which represent adults 
and partly to their relief on discovering that people even older than they 
have serious reading problems. 

Such material should be presented as an introduction only to give the 
Pupils the boost they need and to crumble some of the hard, ingrained 
distaste for reading. This clears the way for accepting any books that 
must be used. Changing the material frequently is advisable also. Indeed, 
Prolonged use of any one book at this level usually proves undesirable 
because so many of them have limitations. Sometimes the teacher might 
wish to present books chosen from among a large number of simple 
Series published by Benefic Press, such as the Jim Forest or Dan Frontier 
Series. At other times she might use informational items from school 
newspapers, such as My Weekly Reader or Scholastic Magazines, at 
beginning reading levels. As soon as some basic word recognition skills 
are developed, a simple collection of sayings for autograph albums like 
Yours Till Niagara Falls can prove appealing. It offers ideas for signing 
yearbooks and the like and is popular with pupils who have no sign 
of reading difficulty. Bennet Cerf's Book of Laughs can add some spice 
and humor to the program. In other words, the structure must of neces- 
Slty include a great deal of experimentation together with artful handling 
order to compensate for the serious problems involved. 

At second grade level, choices of books are similar to those described 
above. Books in all the series mentioned go up to at least third grade 
level. One series, The Deep-Sea Adventure Series, start at high second 
Brade level. It is particularly attractive to those who enjoy finding out about 
e found in Ap- 


1 ; 
pen A нн listed here, graded according to reading level, can bi 
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the mysteries of ocean life. In addition, there are some occupational 
booklets, among which are the second grade editions of Gas Stations— 
a particular favorite—and the Experimental Curriculum Research Publi- 
cations, such as Getting a Job in the Garment Trades and Shopping in 
the Supermarket. There are also certain suitable workbooks that start at 
second grade level and continue through fourth grade and higher. Among 
others are New Practice Readers and Reader's Digest Reading Skill Builders. 
The SRA Laboratory, elementary edition, is also appropriate. Then, too, 
there are appropriate school newspapers with reading levels from elemen- 
tary grades through high school. At all levels, selections can be chosen that 
relate to curriculum topics. 

Coordinated with this type of material should be workbooks containing 
practice material for teaching word recognition. Among those best suited 
for older pupils are Conquests in Reading, Across and Down, and Ways to 
Learn Words. 

Books written at third grade level provide a somewhat wider choice. Also 
it is possible at this Stage and onward to select reading matter more 
directly related to basic information and the more significant aspects of 
our cultural heritage, This emphasis is important because we want to 
round out, as stated in previous chapters, the foundation and background 
knowledge that these pupils have missed. For example, there are many 
biographies which may be tied in with various periods in history. Among 
those offered at third grade level by Garrard Press are: Abraham Lincoln, 
Samuel F. B. Morse, and Leif the Lucky. For pleasure reading, there 
Sports, mystery, and adventure stories. Each of the following books at third 
grade level, for example, is one of a series with at least one other book 
on the same level and several on higher levels: Mystery of Broken Wheel 
Ranch, Ten Great M. oments in Sports, and Pilot Jack Knight. 

Pupils who can handle fourth grade reading matter and above can be 
treated in ways similar to those described in Chapter 7. Of course, where 
methods or materials are too immature they should be avoided. More 
Brown-up stories concerned with teen-agers’ personal problems, such | 
dating, cars, and зо on, are particularly apt. Some at fourth grade ж 
аге Teen-Age Tales, Books А and B, which are especially popular, an 
Stories for Today. Sources which build up background include comprehen- 
sion workbooks, classics which have been rewritten, and numerous biog- 
raphies of inventors, scientists, nurses, pioneers, and other historical figures. 
These may be chosen from those at fourth grade level, or above, listed in 
Appendix B. 


Thus in choosing suitable books for older pupils with severe disability. 
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the main goal is to whet their appetites, pick subject matter that is of 
general significance as well as related to topics being studied in school, 
and to find material that is not too overwhelming. Some of it may be 
frowned upon because it is rewritten and does not follow the richness of 
style and ideas portrayed by the original authors; some of it may be con- 
Sidered inconsequential. However, anything that can help pupils who have 
à serious reading difficulty get started serves an important function. Just 
as à convalescent may need to be coaxed to eat by means of attractive 
trays and special tidbits, so children with reading disability must be lured 
to read by providing them with exciting but uncomplicated reading matter. 
Books that are inherently too complex and involved quickly discourage 
Pupils whose reading power is weak, and they end up reading nothing. 
The ways in which several teachers handled various situations with severely 
retarded readers in junior and senior high school follow. The programs 
Сап be adapted to similar school situations. Their accounts show graphically 
OW, even under the most trying circumstances, difficult pupils can be 
Salvaged, 


An Individualized Program fora Group with a Wide Range 

of Reading Retardation 
, A teacher? in a New York City junior high school was confronted with 
rn Sroup of 23 pupils in eighth grade. Not only were most of them extremely 
etarded in reading, but they were resistant to learning and had disci- 


sroom atmosphere in 
to dire threats 


to А Punishments to which the boys had long become inur 
establish rapport by getting across the 

ini effect ina relatively short time included visits to psn ce pupils 
in . ы! Vm. birthday parties, and my participation in punch а: NC 
mn the boys could demonstrate their proficiency. hee ут 
eyes jr» myself creditably on the ball field and gained uie vigens 
I perf Y position was made secure when, drawing ОП sis nt nes 

as i rias rock and roll music for them at our parties! Day DY y 

«< а improvement in class morale and deportment. 


to € of the pupils' record cards revealed a re 
urth grades, An informal textbook test, however, 


ading range of second 
indicated that one 


2 Lowe es 
bs Simon, City College of the City University of New York. 
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Records 


“Since there were many stages of learning going on at the same time, 
I found that a record for each pupil’s progress was advisable. An anec- 
dotal account of each conference, results of diagnosis, assignments, and 
subjective evaluation of progress in skills and attitudes were kept in a 
notebook. A page or two was devoted to each pupil and was invaluable 
in helping my planning. 

“Two records were maintained by the pupils. One was a mimeographed 
form on which the student indicated the title and author of the book 
being read, the number of pages read each day, the kind of reporting 
activity planned, new vocabulary, and a brief sentence or two on their 
reactions to the book. This form was helpful in eliminating squabbles 
about who was reading a particular book and also enabled me to maintain 
à check on the amount of reading being done. 

"The other record was a large wall chart which listed the names of all 
the pupils and the titles of books they had read. Separate colored slips 
were available to paste next to each pupil’s name. On the slip, pupils 
wrote the title of the book that they had completed and its author. Each 
color signified their opinion of the book. For example, a blue slip meant 
the book was ‘excellent, green indicated ‘good,’ yellow, ‘fair; and so forth. 
This device served as a record of accomplishment for each student and 
also guided other members of the class in their choice of a book.” 


Evaluation 


“In January, after four months of individualized reading, standardized 
tests revealed some satisfying results. The average gain for the class was 
опе year. Individual gains ranged from 2 months to 2.6 years. Fourteen 
Pupils had scores over the 5.0 mark necessary for promotion to the next 
grade, as opposed to 23 pupils who began the term reading between pre- 
primer and fourth grade level. 

“Other evidences of Progress were equally heartening. The number of 
books each student had read ranged from four to fourteen. There was a de- 
cided improvement in fluency in written and oral communication. Most en- 
Couraging were the evidences of positive attitudes toward reading. It is a 
heart-warming Sight to see a child linger in the room after the bell has rung, 


regretfully return his book to the cart? and say as he leaves, 'Gee, that's 
а good story!” 


3 With the assistance of the shop teacher, pupils built two bookmobile carts, so that 
books could easily be shared by many classes. 
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Mr. Simon’s report shows what a devoted teacher can accomplish. It 
shows how a serious condition, which is prevalent in many urban areas, can 
be successfully handled. Certainly the needs of his pupils did not call for 
the level or type of teaching generally expected in the junior high school. 
But this is neither the pupils, the teacher's, nor the school’s fault. When 
confronted with such an unfortunate situation, the teacher must rise to the 
occasion or collapse in despair. Granted that many of us could not make 
home visits, play punchball in the yard, or play rock and roll music as did 
this teacher, but each one can find a way to reach his pupils after his own 


fashion, if he so desires. 


Teaching Reading to a Homogeneous Group 

The pupils in the next instance were sixteen to eighteen years of age in an 
ungraded class at a special school. They had been given up by almost every- 
one in the area. Their parents insisted that they get a high school diploma, 
so they were forced to remain in school beyond the usual age limit. The 
pupils all read at about fifth grade level. Their intelligence fell within 
normal range, 90-110. They were disinterested in school, surly, and un- 
manageable. The first day was spent amidst frequent explosions from 
firecrackers, “hot foots,” and “cherry bombs.” That night the teacher* con- 
templated, not lesson plans, but a scheme that might capture the hearts 


and feelings of these youths. | 
d that they would all be given a 


The next morning they were tol 
"diagnosis" to help them and the teacher to find out what they could do 


well and where they needed help. 
The pupils were told that the test wo 
marks or as an official record of any kind. 


thrown out as soon as it had served its useful й in difficul 
were told that the test consisted of items which increased in s 


therefore they might find it harder to answer questions as they went 
along. In any case they would not be expected to get all r AUSWENS 
correct. The important thing was to assess the kinds of errors they made 
so that they could be taught to avoid such mistakes in the future. The 
process was compared to a physician’s examination in which the patient 
might be told that his weight and height were proportionate, his general 
health good, but he was somewhat anemic. Just as a doctor would pre- 
scribe a regimen for bodily improvement, they, too, would be apprised of 


a way to increase their achievement. 


uld not “count” for their school 
In fact the test booklet could be 
ness if they so wished. They 


4 The teacher in this case was one of the authors, who taught in a special school in an 


urban area. 
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eighteen 

boy was on a preprimer level, four were on first уя eli 
ranged from second to fourth grade reading levels. Tesu me all word 
Chall Diagnostic Reading Test revealed severe lacks. = ag trom chim 
recognition skills, The 1.0. range was from 66 to 104, and ар 
to sixteen. " " Reading 

“I set up three reading groups, using the Reader’s es T had 
Skill Builders, but I soon realized that this plan spera, knowledge of 
no suitable material for the slowest group, nor had I ү, | exposed to 
how to devise my own. The two other groups had both y the covers. 
the Skill Builders in years past, and resented the grading ould not work 
Furthermore, discipline problems arose because the groups e idea of an 
independently. Out of this confusion and frustration came 
individualized reading program. И sympa- 

"I broached the ed re my principal and found a Il на 
thetic ear. Unfortunately, the purchase of books for this class = пр the boys 
since funds for the current year had already been spent. As s ed had 
to bring books from home was out of the question. Most ]d not have 
never owned a book, and if they had, these probably wou 
been suitable for this class. ing а tip to the 

“I finally reached a compromise solution by mn ayment of 
public library, Peace was made with the authorities by eT my class 
accumulated fines for past transgressions, and that ar 
returned to school with 23 library cards and a collection of bo 


Classroom Procedure 


“The next four 
English p 
found int 


ing the 
months were spent in reading library bore t duy 
eriods. Pupils were encouraged to recommend Len for the 
eresting, and these were freely exchanged. Volun is book оп 
privilege of reading a third grade level book, Curious George, this grouP 
magic to the five slowest readers were plentiful. The boys in ther pup! 
would then read to each other, with assistance from me or s I assisted 
Spent in individual conferences during rom The chie 
comprehension, and word recognition ski e individual 
© opportunity for giving n 
attention. Almost magically, reading had become a ‘good’ period. 
“Pupils were c 


her 
t toget 
alled for conferences in alphabetical order. We sa 


e 018 
direct 


teaching or review 9n à needed skill, 
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ы "It little Helga was laboriously reading word by word, our conference 
Hine might be devoted in part to taking turns in reading so that her 
interest in the story might be maintained. At the same time, I provided 
а model for more fluent reading. I also made a note to assign a page in 
a Workbook to help her in phrase reading. 

; 1 Dominick was deeply absorbed in a book that was on his independent 

“acing level, our conference might be merely a brief discussion of what 
c арр ened so far, a conjecture as to how it would end, and an admoni- 
note * be sure to let me know how the story turned out. But I made a 
or кы Steer Dominick to something more challenging for the next book, 

«ры One after that. 
tilings " conference was an opportunity for diagnosis, skill teaching, vo- 
relition enrichment, and oral communication in a relaxed one-to-one 
9 Onship. 
pus aod tet a touch of humor each day was of inestimable value e 
fective | Ctivities started or keeping them moving. Опе of the most ef- 
de vices was the ‘daily chuckle.’ Written with brush pen, a two- or 
joke take k was displayed in the 


топ n from a magazine or jokeboo Н 
ittl of the room before the class arrived. The class looked forward to this 
comet and vie out the joke. 


d for the privilege of reading or a ante 


Course t]; 
for Work, this could not take place until everyone was sea 


Wi А 
Which th : little practice, I developed a feeling for the type of humor 
© children enjoyed most, The following are typical: 


NED: 

t: What are you doing with a pencil and paper? 

NED: Whos a letter to my brother. | 

из S re you kidding; you don't know how to write. 
ure, but my brother doesn't know how to read. 

VISITOR; 

Hosp, 


1 


Why is your dog watching me while I eat? 
Maybe it's because you're eating out of his plate. 


"Ah | | | | 
to While Pupils brought in jokes, and I appointed a rotating com 


ittee р 

i ну, those to be posted. i 

Pardo, e at asking wh fi about a jo 
, B н g what was funny Е 15 : 

‘Seu able sin that it would be with a more sophisticated audience. The 


SSio; : 
“nica in that followed provided an ideal opportunity ud ac pe 
хера ie n, Comprehension development, vocabulary Ln ie 1 Lin 
able,» * of experiences in an atmosphere that was light and com or 


e was not the un- 
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ranged from second to fourth grade reading lacks. in almost all wor 
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recognition skills. The I.Q. range was from 66 to 104, and ар 

sixteen. , A Reading 
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H . idi 
Teading, a brief discusion of what the story was about, and 
teaching or review оп a needed skill, 
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E little Helga was laboriously reading word by word, our conference 
oo be devoted in part to taking turns in reading so that her 
a miò del the story might be maintained. At the same time, I provided 
a work or more fluent reading. I also made a note to assign a page in 
> book to help her in phrase reading. 
fea ар was deeply absorbed in а book that was on his independent 
ad he evel, our conference might be merely a brief discussion of what 
tion SE ened so far, a conjecture as to how it would end, and an admoni- 
Note to sure to let me know how the story turned out. But I made a 
9r the E eer Dominick to something more challenging for the next book, 
P e after that. 
м don rence was an opportunity for diagnosis, skill teaching, vo- 
relationship. ев, and oral communication in a relaxed one-to-one 
pesos d fut a touch of humor each day was of inestimable value in 
fective ың; Started or keeping them moving. One of the most ef- 
€vices was the ‘daily chuckle.’ Written with brush pen, a two- or 


ee-line ; 
front ae Joke taken from a magazine or jokebook was displayed in the 
little tre © room before the class arrived. The class looked forward to this 
antius: = vied for the privilege of reading or acting out the joke. 
for Work, this could not take place until everyone was seated and ready 
"With ар 
ich the "ens practice, I developed a feeling for the type of humor 
children enjoyed most, The following are typical: 
NED; 
ED; Un are you doing with a pencil and paper? 
NED; Wh Writing a letter to my brother. | 
ED: Оте you kidding; you don't know how to write. 


Sure, but my brother doesn't know how to read. 
VISITOR: 
Host, Why is your dog watching me while I eat? 
aybe it’s because you're eating out of his plate. 
i М і В 1 = 
mittee los while pupils brought in jokes, and I appointed a rotating com 
« Select those to be posted. 
about a joke was not the un- 
histicated audience. The 
ty for oral com- 
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The California Reading Test—Elementary, for grades 4, 5, and 6, was 
chosen. After the students completed the test, they took turns coming to 
the desk for their "diagnostic interpretation." In contrast to orthodox pro- 
cedure, the test was scored immediately with the pupil, so that he could 
be shown exactly where his strengths and weaknesses lay. This took the 
mystery out of the test taking and engendered a feeling of collaboration 
and self-respect in the student. Of course this had to be handled most skill- 
fully to avoid undue anxiety regarding failure. Each one came away with 
as much concrete, constructive information as possible. For example, one 
child did very well on answers requiring factual information that was im- 
parted in the paragraphs, but could not "read between the lines" for im- 
plied data. Another was excellent at understanding the main idea, but poor 
on recall of details; another showed misunderstanding of directions but 
strong vocabulary; whereas two boys received a high degree of accuracy in 
responses. but were penalized by time, and so on. Each child was given 
some immediate suggestions for overcoming his difficulty and shown some 
of the materials he might be working with for practice. They were told that 
time would be set aside to practice each day in class. 

The effect of this procedure was electric. There seemed to be two 
important reactions. One, the students felt that someone might really be 
trying to help them, and secondly, the selections offered indicated that 
there might be something of true interest for them. It was not "the same 
old hard, boring stuff," as one student commented later. 

From that day forward, discipline problems diminished although they 
never disappeared completely. But it was clear that a spirit had been cap- 
tured; from dispirited, disruptive young people, they were willing to try 
again. In order to keep up their morale, the teacher continued to foster 
feelings of competence. Periods in social studies, English, science, and 
math were conducted in a group, while the particular skills were practiced 
individually for a half hour, three times a week. At that time the teacher 
helped with and checked their work. Besides using some fourth and 
fifth grade comprehension workbooks, they worked with materials such as 
crossword puzzles specially prepared for those with reading disability, di- 
rections for card tricks, fortune-telling cards, magic books, simple science 
experiments, and Weekly Reader and Scholastic Magazines at appropriate 
levels. Simple books with high appeal, such as Alec Majors, The Trojan War, 
and The Spanish Cave helped develop more fluency and speed in their read- 
ing. Such material proved dramatic, compelling, and sufficiently different 
to stimulate their curiosity. In addition, they were encouraged to bring 
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in anything with which they wished help, such as driver’s manuals, menus. 
and the like. | 
In each subject area, lively discussions and explanations preceded every 
reading lesson. The pupils learned a wealth of facts and ideas pertinent to 
the subject matter before reading the text. In this way, demands never 
became overwhelming. The pupils used textbooks to fill in their knowledge 
rather than as a source for independent gathering of information. Many 
times subject matter was related to personal experience in order to evoke 
attentiveness. For example, when learning about the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the students were asked, "Have you ever seen the purple 
stamp on meat? Have you ever, to your knowledge, eaten meat without this 
stamp?" Sometimes discussions combined general student attitudes and 
Subject matter. For example, in discussing the Constitution of the United 
States, the students thought that perhaps a class constitution would help 
them maintain better order. Thus, they decided to draw up their own class 
constitution. It is reproduced here in its original form, including errors: 


CONSTITUTION OF CLASS 


ARTICLE l There shall be no throing of books, erasers, chalks, pensils, can 

Sec.l  openors, paper airplanes and spit balls and other thing that go 
in that catogory. 

Sec.2 There shall be no giving hot foots handeling of other persons 
while class is being conducted and you can do as you wish as long 
as it doesn't affect any one else. There shal be respect for the 
person in charge and Prophanity shall be kept to respected mini- 
mum. This constatution shall be respected by the person huo 
sines this, and if not respect shall leave the class. 


Through communicating to the students her desire to help them and by 
making available actual means for improvement, the teacher helped these 
boys to make slow but steady progress during the term. Although they 
never turned into “model” pupils, they became a cohesive unit willing to 
listen, reasonably well behaved, and with a less antagonistic attitude 


toward learning. 


Handling a Large Number of Retarded Readers Using Material 

Parallel to the Regular Junior High School Curriculum 
А The students consisted of 120 children with reading disability divided 
into four classes of thirty children each. Their 1.0.5 ranged from 76 to 115, 


and they were between eleven and thirteen years of age at the beginning of 
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the seventh grade. Their reading test scores ranged from nonreaders to sixth 
grade with most children reading at fourth grade level. 

The four classes remained intact for some of their lessons with their 
regular class teachers and consolidated for others under supervision of 
two reading teachers. A total of nine periods a week was devoted to 
various skills related to the language arts. For two of these periods, the 
four classes met together in the auditorium for instruction with the reading 
teachers. The reading teachers collaborated with the regular classroom 
teachers in planning the language arts periods. Their account follows: 

"Since independent reading was so poor, we planned first to train the 
pupils to listen critically to tape-recorded dramatizations of literary master- 
pieces. The selections were the same as those being read by the other 
seventh graders who had no reading difficulty. 

"The first lesson was always presented through a radio broadcast. They 
listened to the WNYE broadcast of a famous work of literature over the 
public address System in their individual classrooms. Before the broadcast, 
we introduced new vocabulary, elaborated difficult concepts, and discussed 
the main characters. The classroom teachers wrote pertinent information 
on the board in each classroom. For example, in introducing the tape of 
O. Henry's ‘Ransom of Red Chief (part of our unit on the nineteenth- 
century short story), we told the children about such aspects of the author's 
life as are reflected in his work: O. Henry was in jail for a while, so he 
knew criminals very well and wrote about them with a sense of humor. 
Because of this, the children saw the need for a pen name; an author in 
jail might have a hard time selling stories to a Victorian public. We also 
explained the idea and use of a plot. 

"We set aside the second literature lesson of the week for the follow-up 
Of our presentation, which was also broadcast. At this time, the four 
classes gathered together in the auditorium so that the work could be more 
closely coordinated. We used an overhead projector instead of a chalkboard 
to present the major points and the unfamiliar words in the story. After 
hearing the Story, we encouraged the children to answer questions about 
it. We responded to acceptable answers with praise and extra credit. Before 
long, the hands of at least three quarters of the youngsters waved before 
us. 

"In our third lesson still dealing with O. Henry, we chose to emphasize 
the differences between the ‘Ransom of Red Chief and a newscast that 
we presented about kidnaping. First we asked the pupils to state the plot 


5 Mrs. Paula Fuld and Miss Helane Goldstein under the direction of Miss Crace 
Canary, Assistant Principal, Macomb’s Junior High School, New York City. 
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as if it were a newscast. This ‘reporting’ served many purposes: (1) It 
provided the students with an interesting way to summarize and review the 
plot; (2) it helped us to elicit only the important events of the story; and 
(3) it heightened the differences between a news story and a story with 
literary merit. Then we helped the pupils see the differences between a 
newscast and the dramatic aspect of the story. What made the story 
more fun than the plot summary you have just given? Now the children 
noted O. Henry's use of the surprise ending, the types of characters 
about which he chose to write, and the language used by the kidnapers in 
the story. We could also draw out how O. Henry's techniques and back- 
ground were similar to those of other authors that the children had studied. 
Finally, the children began to appreciate literature as opposed to other 
forms of writing. 

"In subsequent lessons we presented additional stories by the same 
author. The WNYE tapes did not fill our needs completely, however; and 
we had to dramatize our own adaptation of the ‘Gift of the Magi. After 
this, many of the children wanted more stories by O. Henry, so we en- 
couraged them to read an adapted version of this author's works edited 
by Lou Bunce. This and similar books could be found in the lending 
libraries which we had established in our classrooms. The demand for the 
O. Henry stories continued long after the lessons had been completed. 

“We continued our short story unit with "The Necklace’ by Guy de 
Maupassant. We wanted the children to see the similarity between two 
authors living at the same time, but in different countries. We elaborated 
facts about the authors’ lives and their historical setting. As no broadcast 
dramatization or easy adaptation was available, we had to make our 2 
tape. The end product was even more elaborate than we had anticipate Й 
It included such sound effects as doors closing, a horse and buggy passing, 
wind blowing, and a Strauss waltz for the ball the Loisels Ee ола 
children were very impressed by the story, but even more a am y 
the fact that the tape had been made bein мде V ESER 
expressed interest in helping to make the tapes in the tuture. | 

= жанчы о me our program was helping the M p de- 
velop a rexographed notebook which included paragraphs written by ra 
of about twelve children under the guidance of the classroom teacher. 
Children with less verbal ability drew illustrations of their favorite scenes. 


The content of the notebook included articles on critical evaluations of 


эү 
е м i s' lives, or comments 
the stories under discussion, information on the «ш d 


concerning the historical background of the times in which the authors 
lived. Curiosity about the contributions of the other children, as well 
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as the unusually attractive appearance of the rexographed pages, encour- 
aged the children to read the composite notebook. Because the ideas had 
been contributed by the students in their own words, the prose tended to 
be simple enough for the children to read easily. The sheets could also 
be used later for review. 

"Another important aspect of our program concerned testing the children 
on the stories and information which we discussed. In line with conquering 
defeatist attitudes, both testing and reviewing procedures were designed 
to ensure success for most of the children. First, thorough review in class 
eliminated the necessity for independent study at home. This was un- 
suited to most of the children due both to chaotic home conditions and 
lack of sufficient independent study skills. We also prepared them for the 
format of the test through rexographed review sheets and gave them 
practice in following directions similar to those that would be on the 
test. Fears of the testing situation were handled through open discussion 
of the pupils' feelings and reactions toward taking tests. We then staged 
a mock testing situation for practice. Finally we administered the test 
over the broadcasting System, with the English teachers actively assisting 
in each classroom to be certain that everyone understood the directions. 
(The children also had their own copies of the test to read if they could.) 
This minimized failure due to inability to accurately read the questions on 
the test. The few who did not succeed on the first test took a second one 
after additional review, 

"The results of the tests demonstrated that our approach had been 
successful. The pupils showed that they learned a great deal, enjoyed the 
Stories, and received pleasure from learning ‘regular’ seventh grade content 
that they could discuss with any of their more able contemporaries. Not 


only the children, but also we who were teaching, had overcome discourage- 
ment.” 


Treatment of a Tenth Grader at First Grade Level 


Finally, let us consider how an individual pupil might be handled. At 
sixteen years of age, Matthew, LQ. 97, was in the tenth grade, reading at 
first grade level. He wanted to leave school but was afraid to do so. He 
said, “Maybe I won't be able to get a job. Nobody'll hire me. I can't even 
read a want ad or fill out a job application.” 

One of the authors was a reading specialist in the school at the time. 
е twenty minutes, twice а week, to working individually with 

atthew. 


Sometimes using an entirely new method engenders hope, particularly 
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in older children such as Matthew who are discouraged and feel that 
they will never learn. Therefore, she started by helping the boy read the 
want ads in the newspaper. Matthew developed a large sight vocabulary 
through such ads as: “Wanted—Bus Boy,” “Truck Driver Wanted,” “Help 
Wanted—Men,” “Boys or Young Men Needed.” Longer advertisements were 
used also. For example: 


A Good Job 
is worth 
waiting for. ... 
NOW 
HERE IT IS 
We have an opening for an 
Experienced 


SHORT ORDER COOK 
And we'll be happy to teach you 
anything you need to know. 


Write Box WCP 224, this news- 
paper, giving home address and 
telephone number where you can 
be reached. 


Matthew worked on filling out application blanks, too. He quickly 
learned the words name, address, telephone number. Frequently, he 
brought in material from the newspaper at home and picked out ads or 
headlines that he wanted to learn. In addition, the visual-motor method 
(see Chapter 5) was used to reinforce sight words and to strengthen spell- 
ing words such as experience or necessary. 

Since sight words offer only a limited means for recognizing words, 
and since Matthew was sufficiently motivated to profit from a concentrated 
phonic approach (which is too laborious for many pupils), making words 
from known sounds was emphasized. The Series SRA Linguistic Readers 
Were used a great deal to teach the sounds of many letters. Associa- 
tive picture cards (see Chapter 5) were available at the outset if Matthew 
had particular trouble remembering а sound. Matthew then practiced fig- 
uring out phonetic words. He was 50 interested that he would go through 
two or three chapters from several workbooks in one lesson, first looking 
at the words and sounding them out, then writing them from dictation. 

Later he learned the vowel sounds and the rules governing their long 
and short sounds. He could then apply this knowledge to words he found 
on signs, such as Bus Stop, Drugs, Live Bait, and Cleaner. Some special 
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material was composed with short sentences, such as “This is Bill. сж 
has a job. He works every day. He is а bus boy.” However, he used pu : 
lished material at first grade level as soon as possible. Workbooks аш 

narrative material with mature format such as those mentioned earlier in 
this chapter were presented. In addition, Matthew brought in miscellane- 
ous reading matter that interested him—restaurant menus, safety Pi 
from shop, road signs from the driver’s manual. His application and e or 
became greater and greater as his confidence increased. He finally reache 

low fourth grade level when he left the school. Although this was far from 
ideal, even this low reading achievement would enable him to continue im- 
proving on his own. А " 

The foregoing accounts show that extremely poor readers who ave a 
ready given up are able to gain a fair degree of skill and confidence. sige 
though achievement may not always have been spectacular in terms о 
potential, the startling fact is that these pupils became sufficiently а 
ested to improve and to keep on trying. Their teachers were able to bee 
despite the obstacles and unfavorable conditions prevalent in so many : 
our crowded urban schools. With ingenuity, dedication, and hard X 
they were able to change attitudes of doom and degradation to those o 
anticipation and animation. 

When such Pupils are ready to leave school, they can be told that educa- 
tion need never stop. Once they are out in the world they can always re- 
turn to night school, to adult education courses, or whatever. Some may 
eventually reach their intellectual capabilities even though it takes mes 
many years to do so. Some may yet enter college when they themselves wis 
to work hard enough for it; some may even enter careers which кецшн 
exacting academic preparation. If they have learned the rudiments of aca 
demic skills, they no longer need to scoff at educational pursuits. But if € 
lack the barest essentials they may indeed be absorbed into the morass 0 
delinquent, antisocial, and wretched people with whom urban societies 
are becoming more and more familiar. 
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The Bright High School Student 
Who Is Not Achieving 
up to Capacity 


és The bright high school student who reads up to grade 
level but still is not functioning up to his potential presents a reading 
difficulty of such a subtle nature that it has probably gone undetected 
until he has reached high school. He was able to continue up to this point and 
obtain fairly satisfactory marks despite his lack of interest, his dearth of 
outside reading, and his minimal application to his studies. The more rigor- 
ous requirements of high school, however, often bring his difficulty to light 
for the first time. 

In educational parlance, such a student is called an underachiever. His 
teachers consider him disinterested and difficult to reach. The pupil him- 
self is at a loss to know where the trouble lies. He is weary of being told by 
parents and teachers alike “You could do much better if you only applied 
yourself. You have the potential; why don’t you use it?" These empty 
phrases only arouse more anxiety and guilt in the student because he 


knows that he is not stupid, yet he realizes that something seems radically 
wrong. 


Diagnosis 


The first step in helping such a student is to diagnose the problem. 
Techniques used in this connection are discussed in earlier chapters. For 
the convenience of the examiner, however, in evaluating the reading 
of students at upper levels, some appropriate tests and comments on their 
use follow: Cooperative English Tests, Revised—Reading Comprehension 
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(grades 9-12; 12-college); Cooperative Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress—Reading (grades 10-12); Iowa Silent Reading Tests—Advanced 
(grades 9-college); Nelson-Denny Reading Test (grades 9-college).! It 
is not necessary to administer an entire test. Selected subtests dealing with 
vocabulary, speed of reading, and paragraph comprehension are the most 
pertinent. They can be administered in three quarters of an hour or less. 
In analyzing errors on these subtests, the teacher can obtain clues as to 
the student's difficulties and may discover why his scores are low. 

Wherever possible, test results are interpreted to the student in a con- 
structive manner. The teacher might find that the student displays a 
high degree of accuracy in his answers but is penalized by time or that 
he has misread words that look alike, and so on. As the pupil becomes 
aware of his ineffective approach and finds out what he can do about it, 
he becomes more interested in receiving help. In this way, diagnosis 
lays the groundwork for future cooperation and sustained effort. 


Dealing with Bright Underachievers 

The approaches necessary for effective assistance include finding ways 
to help the student overcome his basic distrust of himself, locating reading 
matter and workbook exercises to surmount specific weaknesses in reading, 
and assisting with any other aspect of his schoolwork which interferes with 
his functioning. These include handling assignments, improving rate of 
reading, and the like. А | 

It is not always possible for underachievers, even with help in ep 
to suddenly obtain the grades or test scores predicted for them. In аш, 
overemphasis is placed in this direction, it may produce even lower Stores 
due to increased tension or resistance. Instead of repeatedly admonishing 
them to improve and reminding them of their untapped possibilities, the 
authors discuss with the students the ways in which they might handle their 
problems. We also indicate the various alternatives available even if their 
achievement scores do not rise appreciably. We point out that their lives 
will not be ruined if they fall short of the high standards set for them. We 
may mention that famous scientists, presidents of colleges, and other out- 
standing men did not always receive high grades in high school or attend 
well-known universities. . 

Furthermore, we have observed that although many with whom we 
have worked eventually ranked high in their classes, achieved outstanding 
scores on their college boards, and entered the colleges of their choice, 
these incentives rarely were effective at the outset. Thus, the student is 


1 Tests mentioned in this chapter аге listed in Appendix A. 
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helped to gain insight into his strengths and his deficiencies. He is shown 
how he can improve his skills and cope with the problem at hand. 


Choosing Narrative Material 


The teacher chooses stories, classics, novels, and the like that touch 
upon universal human experiences. The most important objective is to find 
something that will impress the student sufficiently to read further on his 
own. A story that directly relates to a personal need or problem can have 
a powerful influence. Not only can it heighten his interest in reading, but 
sometimes it can be forceful enough to help him relate better to other 
individuals and to his most important responsibility—schoolwork. 

Sometimes the teacher must search long and diligently through anthol- 
ogies, comprehension exercises, and workbooks before she can find material 
which will move the students? But when she does, the impact will be 
unmistakable. Then their inherent interest will carry them along. But 
many times this does not happen. The student reads grudgingly or merely 
to improve his school grades. This is an acceptable start. Reading to obtain 
higher marks can improve the student's functioning in school and can open 
the door to future academic plans that are more in line with his ability. 
Rather than deplore such an attitude, the teacher accepts it for the time 
being and realizes that as the student matures, he may develop sounder 
goals. In the meantime, every effort is made to find appealing short stories 
and articles that will serve as a springboard to other books. | 

Sometimes one brief, dramatic story will have a lasting effect and in- 
Spire the student to read more. For example, a young boy who rarely read 
for pleasure or enjoyment completed a short story by Steinbeck in an an- 
thology. He became fascinated with Steinbeck's style of revealing a char- 
acter's secret thought. Before this he considered that he alone had "bad 
thoughts." He felt that he was the only one who said one thing and thought 
another. The story made such an impression on him that he began reading 
everything by Steinbeck that he could find. He finally became an avid 
reader of a variety of authors. 


Selection and Use of Workbooks 


Besides compelling narrative material, it is important to use a variety of 
comprehension exercises dealing with separate fields. This offers the stu- 


? To help the teacher find suitable material, a specially selected list of books and work- 
books is included in this chapter, pp. 172-175. 
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dent a wealth of background information and new vocabulary in a short 
span of time. Besides broadening background and vocabulary, which the stu- 
dent decidedly needs, these selections develop flexibility in reading. Also, 
choosing articles from social studies, science, current affairs, and the like ap- 
proximates the reading that the student needs for his textbooks; hence it 
develops study skills as well. (Of course the student who does not transfer 
these skills to actual texts needs further supervised practice. ) 

Articles are selected with care so that time is not wasted on irrelevant or 
poorly constructed ones. The main criteria for selection include intrinsic 
interest of the subject matter, a wide choice of content and style, clear expo- 
sition of paragraphs, and properly constructed questions. If the teacher 
makes it a practice to preview the articles and answer the questions her- 
self, she can soon discover which are most suitable. She may also discover 
which to discard as too difficult, ambiguous, or inappropriate. 

The instructor shows the students how different articles will be used. 
Some selections are very short; others are two thousand words or longer. 
They include newspaper articles, technical reports, informational material, 
and so forth. The types of questions vary also. Some are followed by one or 
two questions that seek the main idea; others have about ten questions 
that search out details. Some questions are reflective, others inferential, 
and so on. In handling these materials, the student practices shifting his 
pace from one to the other. He learns when to read carefully and when to 
Skim. He aims for efficiency in reading rather than increased rate per se. (A 
more extensive discussion of rate is offered on pages 175 ff. of this chapter.) 

As an additional aid, the instructor selects two or three pertinent articles 
on reading theory from workbooks such as Study Type of Reading Exer- 
cises or Reading Skills (see Appendix C). They contain suggestions on ed 
ganization of ideas, remembering what is read, reading to get the author's 
thought, and so on. | 

After the student has completed a selection and corrected his work, he 
may find that keeping a record of his accuracy or his rate of reading score 
is a beneficial incentive for improvement. But another student might find 
it too threatening, since there is apt to be wide fluctuation in performance. 
Some derive benefit from working under the pressure of a stop watch; others 
find that this detracts from their concentration. The student experiments 
under the instructor’s guidance until the latter finds the method that best 
suits the student. Also, it is enlightening for the student to discuss the 
nature of his errors after he has completed the comprehension exercises. 
For example, did he misunderstand a question due to its ambiguity or 
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insufficient familiarity with the subject? If so, he might be told to leave 
such questions out in the future and answer the rest. (Perhaps he will have 
time at some point to use an encyclopedia or other source to obtain the 
information.) If he makes wild guesses, he must learn to read more ac- 
curately. If he confuses his personal reactions or past knowledge with the 
information specifically stated in the paragraph, he must learn to make the 
distinction between them. If he tends to read every word, he can be en- 
couraged to read for ideas; if he skims too rapidly and loses the details, he 
should be shown the value of becoming more precise. 

The student continues working in this way for as long as necessary. For 
most students, ten to twenty sessions are sufficient to show them what they 
need and how to proceed independently. After completing instruction, a 
student can always return for occasional practice whenever he feels the 


need. But the more responsibility he assumes for incorporating the skills 
he has acquired into his general reading and school assignments, the more 
he should be able to improve his reading efficiency. 

The materials listed below offer a variety of subject matter in a con- 
densed form for practice in comprehension on a high school level. For 


more advanced students, material at college level is listed on Page 171 
and in Appendix C. 


Materials for Practicing Comprehension Skills 


BOOKS 


Dora V. Smith, R. Corbin, J. Ebbs, Editorial Board, Literary Heritage Series. 
New York: Macmillan, 1969. Four books on each level. Each book contains 
timely topics and a wide variety of lively stories, plays, poems, and nonfiction. 


Reading Level 
DEAS ARDT усш 
Stories to Enjoy 

Plays to Enjoy 
Reading to Enjoy 
Poems to Enjoy 
Stories to Remember 
Plays to Remember 
Reading to Remember 
Poems to Remember 


со o 00 ччы 
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Currents in Fiction 9 
Currents in Poetry 9 
Currents in Drama 9 
Currents in Non-fiction 9 
Designs in Fiction s 
Designs in Poetry 10 
Designs in Drama 10 
Designs in Non-fiction 
The American Experience: Fiction E 
The American Experience: Poetry " 
The American Experience: Drama 11 
The American Experience: Non-fiction 
The English Tradition: Fiction 15 
The English Tradition: Poetry 12 
The English Tradition: Drama 12 
The English Tradition: Non-fiction 
WORKBOOK-TYPE MATERIAL 
9-12 

H. Covell et al, Reading Laboratory, IVa, College 

Prep Edition, Science Research Associates. Selections 

offer a wide variety of material on different subjects. 

Besides exercises in rate and comprehension, it in- 

cludes "Listening—Notetaking Builders" to e 

fundamental skills of lecture note taking. Answer Keys 

available, 7-12 

E. Simpson, Science Research Associates, Books 1, 2, 

* 9-12 


W. Guiler and J. Coleman, Reading for ар: T 
Lippincott. Each workbook contains selections 20- 
owed by exercises in central thought, organization, 
Summarizing, details, total meaning, and so on. 


Reading Level 


-— Bk2: 8-10 
Eleanor Johnson, New Modern Reading seers Bk. 3: 9-12 
Merrill. Each article is followed by exercises 1m 
prehension and vocabulary practice. 10-college 


A. Sack and J. Yourman, Sack-Yourman ре 
mental Speed Reading Course. College Skills i 
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T. McCall and Lelah Crabbs, Standard Test Lessons in 9-12 
Reading, Book E. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 

College, Columbia University. Each brief paragraph 

is followed by multiple-choice questions. Answer keys 

available. 


Reading Level 


Ruth Strang, Study Type of Reading Exercises, for 9-12 
secondary schools. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, revised edition. Each 

of the 1,000-word reading exercises is based on de- 

Scription and explanation of good reading habits. The 

student practices rate while reading about the the- 

ory and practice of efficient study. 


Vocabulary Development 


Although bright pupils who are poor students may have developed an 
adequate vocabulary for their general needs, they find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to compete with students of comparable ability who have acquired a 
much larger vocabulary through reading a variety of material during the 
years. Furthermore, high schools are placing more and more stress on 
extending knowledge of words because of the weight given to vocabulary 
subtests on the comprehensive and $cholastic aptitude examinations. 

In helping to enlarge vocabulary, the student might keep an alphabetized 
notebook in which he writes unfamiliar words together with a definition 
and a simple sentence in which each is used. Other means for increasing 
vocabulary include practice with verbal analogies, classification of words, 
and replacing an incorrect word in a sentence. Examples of materials that 
offer practice in vocabulary development are annotated below. 


MATERIALS FOR PRACTICING VOCABULARY SKILLS 


The Cebco Company, 104 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y., puts out stencil 
Sheets which can be duplicated, so that each student receives a copy of all 
exercises. The sets consist of a series of vocabulary-building exercises that 
help to develop precision in the use of words and in the comprehension of 
reading matter. For high school seniors. 


H. C. Hardwick, Words Are Important. Hammond. Eight booklets are 
available. The selection of words for the various books has been based on 


Thorndike and Lorge, Teachers Word Book of 30,000 Words. Answer keys 
available. 
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Grade Level 

Junior Book 7 
Introductory Book 8 

Simplified Edition 

Regular Edition 
First Book 9 
Second Book 10 
Third Book 11 
Fourth Book 12 
Fifth Book 13 


J. R. Orgel, College Entrance Reviews in English Aptitude. Educators Pub- 
lishing Service, 301 Nassau St., Cambridge, Mass. The booklets are designed 
primarily to practice for college entrance tests. Answer keys available. 


S. Taylor et al., Word Clues. Educational Developmental Laboratories, Hunt- 
ington, N.Y. A programmed instruction workbook for self-teaching of vocab- 
ulary. For use with junior and senior high school students. 


Grade Level Grade Level 
Book G 7 Book J 10 
Book H 8 Book K 11 
ВооК 1 9 Book L 12 
Book M 18 

Mass. Gives 


A. Works, Vocabulary Builders. Manter Hall School, Cambridge, Give 
practice in vocabulary, using new words in context; also offers exercises m 
prefixes, suffixes, and roots, analogies, synonyms and antonyms, and words 
commonly confused. Answer keys available. 


Grade Level 


Book 1 12 
Book 2 11 
Book 3 10 
Book 4 9 
Book 5 8 
J. Treanor, A First Thesaurus. Educators Publishing Service, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Rate of Reading 


heard about rate. Some reading 
dividual’s rate of reading to the 
e. To achieve or 


Today more than ever, a great deal is 
centers claim that they can increase an in 
upper hundreds and even thousands of words per minut à; 
maintain such astronomical speed is in our experience most unusual. Besides, 
Tate should always be governed by purpose and be assessed in conjunction 
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with comprehension.? There is no “normal” or average rate of reading. For 
general reading, some authorities have considered 300 words per minute 
fairly adequate. According to Nila Banton Smith, "The average (adult) 
reader covers about 250 words per minute. Very good readers read 500 to 
600 words per minute. Occasionally there is a person who reads at the 
phenomenal rate of 1,000 words per minute, or in rare instances even 
faster."* 

How do we determine rate, and how do we decide who should have 
training in it? Rate is measured by subtests on the regular reading examina- 
tions listed previously in this chapter. It is but one portion of a diagnosis 
which includes evaluation of advanced word recognition techniques, vocab- 
ulary, comprehension, and so on. Rate scores must always be evaluated in 
connection with comprehension. For instance, students who score in the 
ninetieth percentile in rate and the twentieth percentile in comprehension 
are bound to run into trouble in high school and college, obviously not 
because of rate, but because they get so little from their reading. In addi- 
tion to looking at the scores of rate and comprehension, it is important to 
investigate the student's own thoughts on the matter. Is he spending an 
inordinate amount of time on his homework? Does he consider that his rate 
in general is excessively slow? 

If the test results confirm the impression that rate improvement is indi- 
hay then the instructor works out an appropriate program with the stu- 

ent. 

Students who need to speed up their reading and are able to work on 
their own may profit from a workbook which explains the theory of efficient 
reading at the same time that it measures the student's rate and compre- 
hension. Some students find that this is all the work that they need. How- 
ever, these students are in the minority. Most individuals wish for some 
direction and guidance. This is where the teacher can provide the necessary 
stimulus and the systematic checking that keep the student going. If he is 
motivated adequately, he can make good progress. 

The program consists of practice with appropriate material. All the read- 
§ matter suitable for practice in comprehension is also appropriate for 
rate and vice versa. However, for correcting answers and measuring words 
per minute, it is convenient to have material that contains the number of 


words in the selection, conversion tables for finding rate, individual answer 
ee 


3A. Heilman, Principl d Practi i i Ohio: 
Charles E, Merrill, 1967), mena " ыш: Reading CGolumbas 


4 Nila Smith, Read Faste: dG А тт 
Prentice-Hall, 1958), ^r r and Get More from Your Reading (Englewood Cliffs, N.J 


in 
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keys, and the like. For bright high school juniors and seniors and college 
students, the following materials are particularly appropriate. Content is at 
college reading level. 


MATERIAL SUITABLE FOR PRACTICING RATE AND 
COMPREHENSION IN READING 


WORK BOOKS 


W. Baker, Reading Skills. Prentice-Hall. 

J. Brown, Efficient Reading, alternate edition. D.C. Heath. 

R. Cosper and G. Griffen, Toward Better Reading Skill. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 

L. Miller, Developing Reading Efficiency. Developmental Reading Dis- 
tributors, 1944 Sheridan Ave., Laramie, Wyo. А БЕТ 

, Maintaining Reading Efficiency. Developmental Reading Distrib- 

utors, 1944 Sheridan Ave., Laramie, Wyo. 

, Increasing Reading Efficiency. Holt. 

I. Rauch, Mastering Reading Skills. American Book. | . 
Ruth Strang, Study Type of Reading Exercises, College. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. Р 
А. Sack and J. Yourman, Sack-Yourman Developmental Speed Reading 

Course. College Skills, 101 West 31st St., New York, N.Y. 


In addition to such practice, the student must agree to undertake some 
independent reading at home which he does regularly for approximately a 
half hour, It is recommended that the student choose reading matter that 
does not make excessive demands on concentration. Magazine. articles, 
Short stories, novels, fiction, and so on are suggested. He forces himself to 
read these as fast as he possibly can, making certain that he understands 
reasonably well what he reads. Several weeks or months of such practice 
usually result in facile reading ability. For a detailed discussion of proce- 
dures for an individual with a slow rate of reading, see the case of Jerry in 


Chapter 10. 
Most students are able to read more rapidly after they undertake the 
lways some who do not in- 


Program just described. However, there are a кыы 
Crease their rate to a satisfactory degree. Such students may develop so 
much concern about the number of words they read per minute that their 


Progress is often impeded. Where this occurs, the instructor may help the 
hich he might compensate for 


daily studying than he ordinarily does. Or he might take four courses rather 
than five a year, or he might take additional credits in summer school. Adopt- 
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ing these alternatives would provide him with enough time to study so as 
to complete assignments without working under undue pressure. Apprising 
the students of such choices serves to decrease his anxiety about his inade- 
quate rate of reading. As he gains a more realistic attitude toward his prob- 
lem, he is usually able to function more effectively. 


The Place of Machines in Improving Rate 


The subject of rate would not be complete without some mention of the 
use of machines. Various types of pacing machines, tachistoscopes, and 
other devices for quick exposure of words, phrases, and connected reading 
have long been in use. They have some desirable aspects as well as limita- 
tions. On the positive side, students are frequently intrigued by them. Thus 
they heighten motivation. They may give students the initial boost that 
they need in developing a faster rate, or they may help to overcome a long- 
standing habit of slow reading. Also, machines may lend a more mature 
atmosphere for study. Students may feel less embarrassed doing exercises in 
rate and comprehension with the aid of films or a reading accelerator than 
with workbooks. 

However, there may be little carry-over from the machine to the normal 
reading situation. A machine represents an artificial learning situation and 
is rarely available outside of school. It also leads to some distortion in the 
reading process Furthermore, any program still depends on the person 
who leads it. Without skillful personal guidance, the use of machines is 
likely to develop into a meaningless procedure. Therefore, a period of 
guided reading without mechanical devices should follow any program that 
depends on machines, 

The most widely used instruments include pacing machines, projectors 
for specially constructed reading films, and tachistoscopes. Some of those 
that deserve consideration are described below." 


Pacing Machines 


Pacing machines for individual practice use a simple principle of a 


shutter which gradually slides down over a printed page line by line. :: 
—— 


5 
" W. Perry and C. Whitlock, "Clinical Rationale for a Reading Film," Harvard 
ducational Review (1954), pp. 6-27. 


6 “ 

"hn Gates, “News and Comment,” Elementary School Journal, 62, No. 1 (1961), РР: 
1 " А " 
pro Гог Further discussion on the advantages and disadvantages of machines in reading 
и (оу; Causey and W. Eller, Starting and Improving College Reading Fro- 

rt Worth: Texas Christian University Press, 1959), Part I, and R. Karlin, 


“Machine: TEA i" 
ao 5 and Reading: A Review of the Research,” Clearing House, 32 (1958), РР: 
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usually covers the material over which it passes in order to prevent looking 
back. The reader can use his own material and set the control at the desired 
speed. 


AVR Ratemeter. Audio Visual Research, 531 South Plymouth Court, Chicago, 
Ill. 

SRA Reading Rate Controller. Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Reading Films 


Reading films consist of a printed page projected onto a screen. A bar of 
light illuminates consecutive phrases of prepared material; the remainder 
of the page on the screen remains dimmed. The viewer is forced to read at 
the prescribed rate as he follows the pace of the light strip. The speed of 
projection can be increased by the instructor from less than 200 words to 
approximately 500 words per minute. 


Harvard University Reading Films, Second Series. Adapted for 16 mm me 
projector, The Harvard University Films, produced by William Perry an 
Charles Whitlqck, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1948. (For 
college students and adults.) 

lowa Reading Films, College Series. Bure 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1958. ( 
Iowa High School Films. Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
of Iowa, Iowa City, 1950. (For high school students.) | 
The Controlled Reader. Educational Developmental Laboratories, 
ton, N.Y. (For beginning reading through adult levels.) 


au of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
For college students.) 
State University 


Hunting- 


Tachistoscopes 


Tachistoscopes allow exposure of single words, numbers, phrases, and so 


9n for very short periods. The purpose is to speed up recognition of a 

| units with the hope that this ability will be transferred to reading connecte 
material However, research studies show conflicting evidence about their 
values Exposure usually ranges from one second or more to fractions of a 
Second, 


Power-driven tachistoscopes include: 


The Keystone Overhead Projector and Flashmeter. Keystone View Co., 


Meadville, Pa. 
= 


8 Ibid., pp. 55-9. 
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Perceptoscope. Perceptual Developmental Laboratories, 6767 Southwest Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. (This instrument is both a tachistoscope and a projector.) 


Hand-operated tachistoscopes include: 


Flash X. Educational Developmental Laboratories, Huntington, N.Y. 
Packet-Tac. The Reading Institute, 116 Newberry St., Boston, Mass. 


Meeting Academic Requirements and Assignments 


As is well known, high school requirements become more stringent as 
students advance. Students who are reading less well than they are able 
may find their assignments becoming more and more arduous. All the 
reasons that have been enumerated contribute to this predicament. The 
students’ foundations may remain inadequate, their vocabulary insufficient, 
their rate slow, and their confidence low. Besides the suggestions described, 
it is sometimes profitable to give the student a little extra direction in 
assignments. For example, helping him to look for suitable references or 
guiding him in organizing the salient features for an outline can be bene- 
ficial. Concrete explanations as to the format and scope required in a term 
paper can bring about satisfactory results. 

In organizing their studies, some students find the SQ3R Method help- 
ful? This formula stands for "Survey, Question, Read, Recite, Review." In 
essence, this technique Suggests (1) glancing over chapter headings for 
major points; (2) turning paragraph headings into questions; (3) reading 
to answer the questions; (4) looking away from the book, briefly reciting 
to oneself, then writing down the information; and finally (5) reviewing the 
lesson for major points. 

Whatever the method used, the student needs continued encouragement. 
One cannot always live up to a theoretical potential nor work at the peak 
of one's efficiency. But a student can be helped to improve his techniques, 
accelerate his effectiveness, and increase his power of functioning. 


Coping with Examinations 


Another problem of major importance concerns pupils who often become 
Overconcerned and panicky over intensive examinations. Particularly in the 
latter years of high school, tests such as the Scholastic Aptitude Tests 


cause heightened fear and anxiety. Students who have minimum achieve- 
——___ 


? F. Robinson, Effective Study (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1961). 
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ment become particularly unnerved by them. They may react similarly to 
class tests, too. Although there is no cure, there are certain things that have 
proved alleviating.” The teacher and pupil can discuss the latter's approach 
toward taking tests. Does he "freeze"? Does he make "careless" errors in 
mistaking directions? They can discuss how many people "go blank" when 
faced with an important test; in fact, it is almost universal for everyone to 
have anxiety before, during, and even after taking tests. The student can 
then take actual examinations for practice. This makes the ordeal more 
commonplace and lessens some of its overpowering tension. In addition, he 
is advised to exert reasonable effort on each test item, but not puzzle too 
long over any one of them. If there is time, he can always return to a ques- 
tion he left out. If an answer is omitted, the student learns caution in plac- 
ing the next mark properly. (Too often a "skipped" question throws off 
subsequent markings.) On an essay-type examination, he is encouraged to 
read all the questions first; this sometimes yields valuable hints for answer- 
ing several of them. Learning to gauge time correctly is also of paramount 
importance. After practice tests are taken, the teacher and student can score 
them jointly. Incorrect responses can be accounted for on the spot. Review- 
ing his errors can help the student gain insight into the nature of his mis- 
takes. Finally, assuring him that there are still colleges that accept students 
without examinations takes away the unrealistic fear that his whole life 
depends on a test. 


F allacy of Prediction from Test Scores Alone 


Evaluating ability and suggesting choices for the future entail the use of 


Predictive measures. That is, they include mapping out courses of study and 
future academic plans on the basis of test scores and teachers evaluations 
of the student. But foretelling human outcomes is at best a risky under- 
taking. The largest factor, motivation, still remains a mystery. Demosthenes, 
the severe stutterer, became an accomplished orator. Winston Churchill 
reportedly failed English composition three times; yet his prose is im- 
Peccable. Those considered “most likely to succeed” in high school year- 
books often turn out to be miserable failures. Furthermore, the growth 
spurt from late adolescence to maturity makes prophecy hazardous. 
Therefore, let us not in this overtesting age be influenced by quantitative 
Scores and other mechanical measures alone or misled by the assessment of 
———— 


10 Ann Healy, “Effects of Changing Childr 
tary English, 42 (1965), pp. 269-72. 


en’s Attitudes toward Reading,” Elemen- 
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a student who, in his present stage, shows less academic aptitude than is 
considered desirable. Those who deal with reading problems are still 
puzzled over outcomes. Some mediocre students whose test scores suggested 
that they were not college material have become sufficiently interested at 
a later date to seek college admission. There they have made creditable 
and even brilliant records. Other students whose “verbal” scores were 
significantly higher than their “math” scores on scholastic aptitude tests 
were strongly advised against pursuing the science, mathematics, and 
physics studies which attracted them. Yet many who ignored this counsel 
have turned out to be successful in these fields. There are some students 
who have suffered from reading difficulty throughout their first twelve 
years of schooling and are still miserable spellers. Through sheer determin- 
ation and adherence to their goals, they have become doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, or whatever else they wished. We have known pupils who were 
told to give up the idea of college completely. Against this advice not only 
did they go to college but, in many cases, they went on to graduate study. 

The opposite situations have also obtained. Students who were scholar- 
Ship material in high school have failed in college; those who were told 
that they would make excellent Ph.D. material never were able to withstand 
the academic strain. Thus an experienced teacher or counselor imparts as 
many of the skills as possible. When a certain amount of failure seems un- 
conquerable, the “door must be left open.' The situation is assessed as 
fairly as possible, but decisions remain tentative. Tremendous change can 
cceur outside the confines of formal education. Life circumstances, inspira- 
tion, and growth processes between eighteen and thirty years of age and 
even older have as yet to be investigated. No one knows when maturation 
reaches its zenith, People continue to learn throughout their lives. Our 
most important contribution to those who have academic difficulty is to 


lessen their sense of failure so that they have an opportunity to make use 
of whatever abilities they may have. 


Suggestions for Further Reading 
a sinn дыы быр анек 


Bruner, J, The Proc 
Press, 1960, 


Иш, H., and Smrra, P., Reflective Thinking. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1961. 
The Reading Teacher, Decemb. 


ing. er, 1961, entire issue devoted to Reading as Think- 


ess of Education. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
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Srnawc, Котн, McCuLLoucH, Constance, and TRAXLER, A., The Improvement 
of Reading, 3d ed., New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961, pp. 369-76. 

Torrance, P., "Developing Creative Readers." In Russell Stauffer, compiler, Di- 
mensions of Critical Reading: Proceedings of the Annual Education and Read- 
ing Conferences, 1963, 1964. Newark, Del.: University of Delaware, 1964. 
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Illustrative Case Histories 


és Over the years, the authors have often been asked by 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and other workers, “What actually takes place 
during remedial treatment?” The cases presented in this chapter have been 
selected from our files to illustrate the nature of the remedial process with 
children ranging from a brain-damaged boy to an underachiever of high 
intelligence. 

There are some instances in which the reading problem is cleared up in 
as few as six or seven sessions. We have not selected such cases for descrip- 
tion, gratifying though they may be, since they are easily treated and 
pose no special difficulty. More often it takes a much longer period before 
any achievement is apparent, and occasionally remedial instruction has to 
be continued for a number of years. Sometimes this is due to the slow 
development of certain children who, although gifted intellectually, can- 
not apply themselves easily to the demands of schoolwork due to uneven 
physiological growth. This is illustrated in the case of Guy, who ‘Wee 
treated for a year and a half and whose progress was followed from thir d 
grade through his junior year in college. Sometimes prolonged remedial 
treatment is necessary because the youngster has been neglected for so long 
that it requires painstaking care to get him back on the road toward learn- 
ing. This is discussed in the case of Lloyd, a potential delinquent who was 
becoming antagonistic, contrary, and belligerent, 

In treating such children, there is no magic that can be invoked; neither 
is there dramatic Success most of the time. Many pupils manifest a sporadic 
pace of learning; many need extensive retraining. Often the process is SO 
complex and takes so long that even the best-intentioned parents and school 
personnel become impatient. However, when they are able to understand 
the difficulties that the child is undergoing, when they realize that something 
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can be and is being done, when they are agreeable to altering standards in 
the light of the child's immediate development and achievement, this un- 
derstanding alone has a striking impact on the pupil. Indeed, without it, 
he is seriously handicapped. 

Attitudes play a major role in remedial sessions, too, as does knowledge 
of appropriate teaching procedures. In fact, both the spirit and the content 
of the sessions are the crux of remedial instruction. The tutor who knows 
which methods to try and how to experiment with different books and 
materials and, in addition, continues to have trust and confidence in the 
pupil's inherent strengths can mobilize the resources of the child toward a 
fresh start. The tutor realizes that wide fluctuations in performance or 
infinitesimal gains are integral parts of the picture. He uses all his ingenuity 
to reassure the child by pointing out what he has already accomplished and 
what he can do; he also finds ways to inspire him to put forth renewed ef- 
forts despite his handicaps. How the authors attempted to do just this is de- 
Scribed in the following six cases, which we consider representative of the 
Many variations in causation and treatment. 


Lloyd 


At the age of 15, Lloyd, I.Q. 78, was still a nonreader. He was unruly and 
rebellious, on the road to becoming a hardened delinquent. The psychiatrist 
at the mental health clinic which Lloyd attended had many interviews with 

im but considered psychotherapy contraindicated. He concluded that what 
Lloyd needed most was to learn enough to be able to get a job and take 
care of himself in a satisfactory fashion. Since no school would accept him, 
he was referred to one of the authors for individual instruction. During 
ficient reading and arithmetic skills to find 

he could improve. 
ame to feel that all 


remedial sessions, he acquired su 
a job. More than that, he slowly dared to hope that 
Through his relationship during remedial sessions he c 
Was not lost for him—that maybe he could make a new start. 


History 

Lloyd was suspended from school at 12 years 8 months of age because 
the school considered him lazy, disturbing, defiant, and disinterested. The 
School reported that they could not keep him because he "has no respect 
for authority. He cannot be trusted at any time. He is bold, insolent and 
does not accept corrections. He sulks, pouts, lies and never admits he is 
Wrong. He is failing in all classwork, does not appear interested, is untidy 
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and disorganized." It was the school's recommendation that behavior E 
achievement were so deviant that arrangements should be made for insti- 
i care for the boy. 
Котта at fus mental health clinic did not agree that win 
should be institutionalized. He tried to work out educational plans for : : 
boy. He found Lloyd very eager to cooperate. However, the one school ks a 
was willing to accept him would do so only if they might таану: ae en 
fourteen, in a third grade class. The psychiatrist felt that despite the boy's 
drive to gain some education sitting in a third grade class would have а 
too humiliating for him, especially since he was an important member of a 
group of boys in his neighborhood who planned many activities e ced " 
Lloyd was living with his maternal grandmother and two older brot ers. 
He and his brothers were born out of wedlock. None of his family was 
particularly concerned with him. Thus he wandered about for almost м 
years while workers at the agency were trying to find suitable placement or 
him. One of the authors worked with him three times a week. Traveling to 
these sessions involved taking three buses and took approximately two 
hours, but Lloyd never missed a lesson. 


Test Results 

Revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, Form L 
С.А. 15 yrs. 11 mos. 
‚М.А. 11 yrs. 8 mos. 
LQ. 78 

Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scales 
С.А. 15 yrs. 11 mos. 
Verbal Scale LQ. 76 
Performance Scale LQ. 79 
Full Scale LQ. 75 


It was immediately clear why Lloyd could not do his homework € 
experienced so much difficulty in school. Not only was his intelligence 10 f 
but there was definite evidence of neurological impairment on these a 
other psychological tests. This finding explained Lloyd's inability to deve T 
effective word-analysis techniques throughout the years. Reading tests à i 
vealed that he was a total nonreader, unable to read even the simp. lest 
material at preprimer level. Because of his poor visual memory and dn 
ability to synthesize sounds, both the visual-motor and phonic metho 


Were found entirely unworkable. The only method by which Lloyd could 
learn was a whole-word approach. 
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Remedial Treatment 


After reading the school’s reports, the author who treated Lloyd was 
prepared to deal with a hostile, aggressive, resistive boy. Instead she 
found a very cooperative one, serious in attitude and eager to learn. Even 
though this boy had far to travel, he always arrived early. Indeed, these 
sessions seemed to be the only source of order and meaning in his life at 
this time. 

Lloyd had three sessions a week for one and a half years, excluding 
summer vacations. He was so eager to learn that it was possible to start 
with the regular published materials at preprimer level. The correlated 
workbooks were used to give additional practice in the new words learned. 
Because of his poor auditory discrimination, some time was spent at each 
Session on developing phonic readiness. Pictures of common objects 
were cut out of newspapers and magazines and pasted on cards. The name 
of each object was printed underneath its picture; on the reverse side the 
word appeared alone. Lloyd enjoyed learning in this way and was most re- 
Sponsive as he gradually saw evidence of progress. He was also able to 
learn consonant sounds by associating them with representative pictures. 
As soon as his knowledge of consonant sounds developed, he could learn by 
a word-family procedure. Thus, if he knew the word light, he was able to 
figure out sight, right, fight, and so forth. 

. The level of difficulty in the graded series of readers and workbooks was 
Increased gradually. Because it was 50 difficult for Lloyd to remember, 
learning to read was a slow process for him. He never was able ш blend 
Sounds together, despite his persistence in trying to do so: Thus his ability 
to develop independence in word recognition was limited. Every bit of 
achievement entailed real effort on his part. Yet he did not become overly 
discouraged, . 

By the time Lloyd read at second grade level, he started taking home 
simple books which he was able to read by himself. He was now past sixteen 
Years of age, and a new approach was introduced. He was taught words 
Which he would be likely to encounter on signs, labels on foods and medi- 
Cines, menus, and help-wanted advertisements. He responded enthusiasti- 
cally to this approach and seemed to derive great satisfaction from his at- 
tainments, Each word had to be taught not only in capital letters but in 
lower case as well, since there was no carry-over in his learning. It was as if 
he were learning two different languages. Some of the words taught this 
Way were: 
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Help Wanted Men Employees 
Boy Wanted Women No Smoking 
Danger Boys Fire Escape 
Poison Girls Doctor 
Keep Off Fire Extinguisher First Aid 
Keep Out Live Wires Employment Agency 
Stop Fare 15 Cents Dynamite 
Go Bus Stop Wet Paint 
Walk Beware of Dogs Hands Off 
Don't Walk Out of Order Electric Rail 
Wait Glass Elevator 
Entrance In Telephone 
Exit Out Box Office 
Up Hospital Thin Ice 
Down 


Since the summer was approaching and instruction would be interrupted, 
Lloyd had become interested in finding a job. He started reading the want 
ads, such as: 


Boy Wanted— Dishwasher 
No experience necessary 
Call at 765 North Street 

Between 3 and 5 p.m. 


He had reached the point where the little reading knowledge that he had 
was being applied in a practical and constructive way. This proved highly 
Significant in his future adjustment because he could connect it directly 
with his daily experiences. Since Lloyd was never accepted at any school, it 
was imperative that he have some meaningful way of applying his reading 
outside the remedial sessions. This was accomplished by using word lists that 
Served as a source of protection and assistance to him. Thus, even the 
meager ability he acquired in reading simple materials afforded him some 
personal satisfaction and a sense of achievement. 

Part of each session was spent on strengthening his ability in simple 
addition and subtraction of numbers. He learned to count change and be- 
came proud that he could keep track of his money. 

Toward the end of the remedial treatment, Lloyd expressed the hope 
that he would be able to get a job working with his brothers on the railroad. 
The mental health clinic which was following his progress confirmed this 
as a job possibility, Therefore, "Live Wires,” “Electric Rail" "Dynamite," 
and other related Signs were added to his growing functional reading 
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vocabulary. An illustration of material which the writer made up for Lloyd 
to read follows: 


Today is Thursday, June 5, 1957. This is the last month that I will be 
coming here. I have learned to read and to add and subtract. When I leave 
here, I will go to an EMPLOYMENT AGENCY that says HELP WANTED, 
because I want a summer job. I will walk in and say, “Good Morning. 
My name is Lloyd Brown. I am looking for a job.” “What can you do?" "I 
can wash dishes, help in the kitchen, and be very handy." 

After I leave the employment agency, I will take an ELEVATOR to the 
first floor. If I am very hungry, I will go to a DINER and eat some lunch. 
This is what I will have: Tomato soup, Ham sandwich, Milk, and Cake. 

My brother has a friend who will help me get a job next winter working 
on a railroad. These are the signs I will have to look out for: ELECTRIC 
RAIL, LIVE WIRES, LOOK OUT, KEEP OUT, KEEP AWAY, STOP, 
LOOK, LISTEN, DANGER, TUNNEL, TRAIN COMING, WATCH OUT. 

If I hurt my hand, I will go to a box marked FIRST AID. I will look for 
IODINE, ALCOHOL, COTTON, BAND AID, or GAUZE. I may also 
want ASPIRIN. 


At the end of a year and a half, remedial work was terminated. Lloyd 
had shown growth in every way. The remedial treatment appeared to have 
alleviated the strong feelings of inferiority that resulted from his school 
failure. It seemed likely that Lloyd would be able to find work. At this 
point, there was no question of institutionalization. Had he experienced con- 
tinued rejection on all sides, however, and remained totally illiterate, he 
might have committed antisocial acts, become a burden to himself and 
Society, and become less amenable than ever to change. 


Guy 


The case of Guy, age 8 years 11 months, is in direct contrast to the 
Previous one. Guy was referred at the end of his third year in school 
because he was reading, with difficulty, at beginning third grade level 
despite the fact that he was very bright, with an 1.0. of 131. 


Delayed maturation seemed to be the primary cause of Guy's difficulty, 


but his problem was complicated by all the secondary emotional reactions 


that set in when he became so acutely aware of always tagging along at 
the end of the class. What can be done for such a child? His physiological 


Erowth cannot be accelerated. According to the psychological examination, 


therapy was not indicated. Instead, the report stated that Guy needed to 
k so as to counteract his loss of self- 


become more proficient in his schoolwor 
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esteem. Could remedial instruction be effective under such -—2 
How this boy was handled and how he responded are discussed in the fol- 


lowing pages, which describe treatment and follow-up over a period of 
more than twelve years. 


History 

There was nothing unusual in Guy's developmental history eacept er 
his walking and talking were somewhat delayed. His teachers wi ca 
him to be fairly well adjusted. The kindergarten and fist grade teachers 


described him as independent and a leader in his class. He had a good 
sense of responsibility and was sought after by his friends. 


Test Results 


Revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale! 
С.А. 8yrs, 11 mos. 
М.А. llyrs. 8 mos. 
LQ. 181 

WISC Performance Scale 
Verbal Scale 128 I.Q. 
Performance Scale 123 LQ. 
Full Scale 1251.0. 


а р t 
Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test and Human Figure Drawings tes 


nd 
showed evidence of maturational lag in visual-motor development a 
coordination. 


Gates Advanced Primary Test Grade Level 
Word Recognition 3.1 
Paragraph Reading 3.2 

Gates Reading Diagnostic Test 
Word Pronunciation 2.7 

Gray Oral Paragraphs Test 2.9 


On the Gates Dia 
knowledge, He knew 
of the short vowel s 
ee ЕЕ 


t 
1 All tests and materials listed here can be found in Appendixes B and C, excep! 
those which have direct references in this chapter. 


gnostic Test, Guy showed only rudimentary ps 
most of the consonant sounds, but did not know М | 
ounds. However, he did fairly well on the tes 
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auditory blending. Trial lessons of word study indicated that the phonic 
approach could be used and that he could also learn by the visual-motor 
method. 

On the surface, by merely looking at the grade scores, one might not 
consider this a very severe disability. However, Guy attended a school 
where most of the children possessed very high intelligence, so that prac- 
tically all of his classmates were reading well above grade level. Guy, 
on the other hand, whose intelligence ranked among the highest, was barely 
able to handle a simple third grade book at the completion of the third 
grade in June. His reading was highly inaccurate. When confronted with 
unknown words, his guesses were based either on the sound of the first 
consonant or on the configuration of the word. Thus he would say “soon” 
for “same” and “guard” for “green,” as he had no knowledge of how to 
analyze words otherwise. His reading ability, as far as the school was con- 
cerned, was totally unsatisfactory. He himself, when interviewed, seemed 
very discouraged about himself. He stated, “I read terribly, just terribly. 
Everyone reads better than me!” 

Remedial instruction was started at once during summer vacation. Guy 
Was apathetic about getting help. He had reached the point, after only 
three years of schooling, where he had already experienced sufficient 
humiliation and failure to have little faith in anybody’s ability to help him. 
Nevertheless, he came for remedial instruction because his mother insisted. 
He did not show enough fight to oppose her, and his attitude at the 
beginning was very passive. The sentiments which he implied amounted to, 
“Well go ahead and teach me. Nobody else could. See what you can do, 
but don’t expect anything from me.” 

How to raise even a glimmer of response in this child was a challenge. 
Finding materials that would accomplish this was very difficult. Further- 
More, at the time Guy was referred, there was а dearth of books specially 
devised for children with reading disability. Therefore, the writer searched 

ough the available series of graded readers for stories which this child 
might find satisfying. Finally, he liked one tale, "The Good Flea and the 
Wicked King," adapted from Victor Hugo. This was found in Fun and 
Frolic, a third grade reader. We read this story almost as one might 
read a play. Guy took the part of the flea, and the writer read the part of 
the wicked king and also those sections which involved narration. (See 
Appendix B for a complete bibliography listed according to reading level.) 

This story lent itself to dramatization. As Guy identified with the little 
flea who outwitted the king, he appeared to be carried away by the story. 
He seemed to lose his self-consciousness about the mechanics of reading 
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and even read with feeling the parts where he was able to express anger 
toward the king who was causing so much trouble. Thus some participation 
on his part was effected. Among the other stories in this book which he 
found appealing were “Pekka and the Rogues” and “The Monkey and the 
Crocodile.” 

From this book we went on to another third grade reader, Tall Tales.? 
Guy found some of these stories sufficiently satisfying to maintain his interest 
and effort during the initial stages of instruction. In general, then, the work 
during the summer was fruitful. 

After the 14% session, when Guy was about to enter fourth grade, a 
book at that level, Let’s Look Around, was introduced. Stories were still 
selected with care. Among those chosen were well-known ones such as 
Dr. Doolittle and the Pirates, The Three Golden Apples, and The Golden 
Goose. When he was able to handle more difficult fourth grade material, he 
was given the Cases of Sherlock Holmes. He found this book so engrossing 
that he took it home between sessions to read on his own. From this point 
on, finding recreational reading matter presented little difficulty. 

During initial sessions, he often appeared troubled about the discrepancy 
between his performance and that of his classmates. The writer could only 
accept his discouragement as perfectly understandable and explain that 
sometimes these things take a long time, but that eventually he would “get 
there.” She explained that, like him, some people grow slowly, just as plants 
do. Had he ever planted seeds and seen some sprout quickly while others 
trailed along? Guy showed that he understood this only too well as he sighed 
acceptingly and said, “I sure hate this ‘slow’ business.” 

Word recognition procedures also had to be taught in a manner which 
would elicit Guy’s participation. 

Therefore, the writer outlined a program, together with Guy, covering 
the skills he needed to master to enable him to deal independently with 
words. She told him that she would use many means of helping him. She 
demonstrated briefly how workbooks, games, and other devices could be 
helpful in this connection. 

With the structure of skills to be taught clearly set up, the writer pro 
ceeded to present them in varied ways. Some of the techniques to which 
Guy responded in a positive manner were the use of phonic strips, which 
he brightly referred to as the machine for teaching letter sounds; true and 
false Sentences of regularly spelled words which always aroused his 
interest; and dictation of phonetic words, which gave him the satisfaction 


of knowing he could really apply the phonic knowledge he had acquired. 


es 


2 
8. Artley and W. Gray, Tall Tales (Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1948). 
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He also reacted favorably to games such as the Group Sounding Game 
which provided additional practice in word analysis. 

As Guy’s reading became more fluent, emphasis shifted to expanding his 
vocabulary and developing comprehension and study skills as described in 
Chapter 7. Special vocabulary pertaining to social studies and science ma- 
terial was taught through the lists found in the regular glossaries in his 
texts. It was explained that each subject has its own specific vocabulary. 
For instance, the words decimal, quotient, and denominator are associated 
with mathematics; monoxide, molecules, and litmus paper are scientific 
terms, 

Throughout fourth grade Guy had one session a week. Shortly after he 
entered fifth grade, the following scores were obtained: 


Metropolitan Achievement Test—Intermediate Grade Level 


Reading 6.6 
Vocabulary 6.8 
Gray Oral Paragraphs Test 6.2 


Thus he had reached the point where it seemed safe to discontinue in- 
struction. He was then given suggestions for continuing his reading in- 
dependently and was told he might return from time to time to discuss his 
work, if he so desired. 

In evaluating the case at this point, we can say that Guy progressed as 
Well as one might have expected. He made sufficient gains to do creditable 
work in school; his word-analysis skills improved markedly, but were not 
Perfect; reversal errors persisted, and occasionally configurational errors 
Were apparent such as demolish for diminish. Е 
In this respect, Guy is typical of many children with reading disability. 
They rarely ever master skills completely. This is due to the nature of the 
learning process, which does not always take place in as orderly a fashion 
85 à tutor might wish. Rather, children with reading disability learn poa 
member partially and are able to utilize only to some degree what : ey 
have absorbed, Even with the most systematic and precise instruction, these 
children often remain unsteady and wobbly in their reading. This uncer- 
tality constantly plagues them, lowers their self-esteem, and € in 
Part for their rarely becoming the avid readers and solid students that their 


develop the great love for read- 
so, it usually comes 
stimulated in some 


most children with reading disability ever @6\ 4 
ng which all reading teachers express as their goal. I 
much later in the student's life when he becomes truly 
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special fields; at such time he may find reading interesting and rewarding. 
This is just what happened to Guy. He did not ask for help again until he 
was in twelfth grade. At that time he was planning to go to a leading liberal 
arts college and thought that he might need help in increasing his rate of 
reading. He was tested and achieved the following scores: 


Percentile 
as Compared with 
The Nelson-Denny Reading Test 12th Grade Students 
Vocabulary 90 
Paragraph Reading 90 
Total 92 
Rate 68 
Percentile 
as Compared with 
Iowa Silent Reading Test —Advanced 12th Grade Students 
Rate ав 
Comprehension 91 
Directed Reading 77 
Word Meaning 93 
Sentence Meaning 82 
Paragraph Comprehension 74 


The results on the Nelson-Denny Test indicated that Guy’s reading com- 
prehension was very satisfactory and close to what might be expected for 
his mental level, but his rate of reading was slow. The Iowa Test scores 
Were somewhat lower, Thus he might profit from training in more rapid 
reading. 

Cuy was eager to obtain such aid. He showed a mature attitude and 
expressed a desire to read widely before entering college. Therefore, he did 
a considerable amount of work on his own with a minimum of guidance. 
He read books faster than his customary rate and used workbooks designed 
for improving т eading at the college level, At the last follow-up, Guy was 1n 
his junior year at college. His reading was most satisfactory at this time 
and no longer stood in the way of his achieving academic success. 


Polly 


Polly was first seen at abo 
completed two months of 
was able to read aloud fair 


ut nine and one half years of age, when she = 
the fourth grade, Her teacher reported шеке 
ly well, but was failing social studies and science 
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According to the school report, Polly was a conscientious and willing young- 
ster, but she just couldn't seem to apply herself. She did very poorly on tests 
as well as in class discussion and did not seem to understand the basic con- 
cepts of the subject matter. Polly seemed oversensitive about her work, cried 
when she got poor marks, and worried unduly about tests. 


History 

Polly's parents reported that she had always been shy and retiring. This 
became even more apparent when she entered school, where she did not 
relate well to children. Otherwise, the developmental history was within 
the normal range. 

At school she did not do well in first grade, but showed some improve- 
ment in second. She did somewhat average work in third grade. Polly's 
parents had been concerned about her shyness and poor relationships. They 
therefore consulted a psychiatrist when she was five and one half years old. 
He treated Polly for a little over a year at that time and considered that 
sufficient improvement had been accomplished to terminate treatment. When 
Polly's fourth grade teacher complained of her work, the psychiatrist saw 
Polly for an interview. He felt that Polly’s low achievement was beginning to 
interfere with her emotional adjustment. He advised that an evaluation of 
her abilities be undertaken. 


Test Results 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
Verbal LQ. 101 
Performance IQ. 93 
Full Scale IQ. 97 
Grade Score 
: 4.4 
Gilmore Oral Reading Test 
Metropolitan Achievement Test—Elementary 3.5 
Reading 46 


Vocabulary 

Roswell-Chall Diagnostic Reading Test p " 
Showed fairly good background in word-analysis skills. However, she 
seemed uncertain of some of the short vowel sounds. 


was given Human Figure Drawings 
Test as well as trial lessons (see 
prehension exercises to determine 


In addition to the above tests, Polly 
and the Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt 
Chapter 2). The latter consisted of com 
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where her difficulty in this area lay. The examiner also had an interview 
with both parents and a consultation with the psychiatrist. 

After assessing all the factors, it was concluded that Polly, according to 
her reading and intelligence scores, was achieving close to what might be 
expected. However, qualitatively there did seem to be certain definite 
limitations with respect to comprehension. Also oral reading was somewhat 
hesitant and labored. To complicate the picture further, Polly, a girl of 
average intelligence, attended a class in which most of the children were 
considerably brighter than she. This situation was becoming overwhelming 
for her since she felt so inferior to the others. Certainly the emotional reac- 
tions of inadequacy, insecurity, and timidity seemed to be encroaching on 
Polly's self-concept, and it was feared that she might revert to her former 
shyness. 

It was therefore decided to obtain another evaluation of personality 
factors. (Projective tests had been administered previously when psycho- 
therapeutic treatment was originally instituted.) The findings of the second 
examination ruled out the presence of neurosis of a serious nature. However, 
it seemed likely that the emotional difficulties which Polly was exhibiting 
were a reaction to her unfavorable situation. Unfortunately, in this school 


there was no other class available which would be more suitable for a 
child with Polly's abilities. 


Recommendations 


Since no change could be made in the school situation, it was decided to 
try to help Polly use more effectively the ability she did have. She would 
return to psychotherapy once a week for supportive treatment. Remedial 
instruction would be undertaken on a trial basis once a week to see whether 
comprehension skills could be strengthened sufficiently for Polly to achieve 
more satisfactorily in school and also to attempt to develop more fluency in 
oral reading. Reading instruction was initiated despite the fact that Polly 
could not be considered a disability case according to strict interpretation. 
This was done because the authors consider that remediation can always 
be attempted when a child shows possibility for improvement and where 
poor functioning in school is serving as an upsetting factor in the child's 
life. Thus the reading expectancy ratio of one year's retardation below the 
mental age? is used only as a guide while the additional factors involved 
are considered also. In this particular case, it seemed likely from the quali- 
tative measures that some positive gains might result if the subject matter 


3 This is described fully in Chapter 2. 
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could be made more understandable to her and reading and study skills 
could become more facile and efficient. 


Remedial Treatment 

Since Polly's word recognition skills were for the most part adequate, the 
Sessions were devoted mainly to oral and silent reading. Far East Stories, 
a book at third grade level, was introduced first. It was read alternately by 
Polly and the author who treated her. The oral reading allowed a natural 
basis for assessing her lacks in understanding. Discussion of the content was 
encouraged wherever indicated. In addition, social studies and science sub- 
ject matter were read either silently or orally, whichever was deemed more 
suitable. Sometimes Polly's school texts were used, sometimes workbooks. 

Beside the texts, selections from the Readers Digest Reading Skill 
Builders, Books II and III, and Stone and Grover workbooks, Practice 
Readers, were used wherever appropriate and coordinated as much as 
possible with current schoolwork. For instance, the class was studying 
plants in science. Practice Readers, Book I, offers many short articles on 
this subject in Unit E, “Plants and Seeds.” Polly learned many necessary 
facts from these selections plus some additional ones that she was proud 
to share with her classmates. 

As Polly became more accustomed to reading for a purpose, her tendency 
to read word by word lessened. She was encouraged to read ir oe and 
not words, and in this way phrasing was developed. As a relationship began 
to evolve between her and the author, she became more self-confident and 
less fearful of making errors. This seemed to make her performance 
smoother also, and after about four months, hesitations disappeared alto- 
gether. | 

Ви Polly did not make comparable progress in comprehension - xd 
Skills. As already pointed out, most of the class members were consi = y 
More able than Polly. They were so alert and articulate that no roger 
Well Polly was helped to prepare her work, eins discussion vs е е 3 
Over her head. Polly herself told the author, Everyone there : e м A 
me. I get most of the assignment when Im with you, but SSH Р 
School, everyone's talking way up there somewhere! My ep ар а 
With everyone doing so much for me on the outside, I should be the star 


Pupil. But I guess I'm hopeless!” 

After a conference with the class teacher, 
cedures should be tried. For instance, she coul i ; 
ing in pictures and other visual aids on the different topics being con- 


it was decided that other pro- 
d be responsible for bring- 
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sidered in class. She also could be in charge of the bulletin board which 
was to display related pictures that other pupils brought in. Finally, she 
could be given special assignments related to the class topic but not as de- 
manding—assignments that she could be sure to manage. 

In addition to providing better means for class participation and special- 
ized work for Polly in this fashion, the teacher and principal both agreed 
with the author that wherever possible, standards could be revised for 
Polly. In classwork and on report cards, she could be marked according to 
effort and accomplishment and in terms of what she could do, not accord- 
ing to what the rest of the class was accomplishing. 

This plan worked to much better advantage. Polly learned a great deal 
from her special assignments and took pride in contributing something 
worth while. Polly's parents helped, too. For example, when Hawaii was 
under discussion, Polly’s mother gathered Hawaiian newspapers, pictures, 4 
genuine grass skirt, and other native articles from friends and neighbors. 

These changes increased Polly’s self-respect and confidence. She pro- 
gressed much more satisfactorily for the rest of the year, obtained no failures 
whatsoever, and began to feel more acceptable as a pupil. Therapy and 
remedial instruction were discontinued toward the end of the fourth grade. 

The next year an “average” class was available to Polly, and here she 
managed well. She is now in eighth grade in junior high school. She re- 
mained through the years in a group whose standards of achievement 
stayed within her reach. Her parents report that she no longer battles with 
her homework every night; the frustration of trying to keep up with pupils 
much more capable than she has diminished considerably. 


Louise 


Many children whose reading has been satisfactory in the elementary 
schoo] suddenly become overwhelmed when faced with the type of reading 
required at the junior high school level. This is the problem which ice 
age 12 years 6 months, LQ. 111, experienced. She read at about sixth д 
level, but needed special direction in the skills necessary at the upp 
elementary and junior high school levels, 


H istory 


Mee Was referred for remedial instruction when she was in grido 
ifie s er parents reported that her Schoolwork was adequate throughou 
ementary grades. Even though there were no complaints about her 
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reading, her parents observed that she never went to the library or engaged 
in any recreational reading. However, when she reached seventh grade and 
had to write book reports and read difficult social studies texts, she seemed 
completely lost. 

Louise, a very attractive girl with a vivacious manner, was friendly, 
warm, and charming. She showed a good deal of anxiety about school. She 
reported that she never got beyond the first chapter of any book because 
she became too discouraged with the task of reading an entire book. 
Furthermore, she became nervous and upset after English and social studies 
classes because her teacher rigidly upheld extremely high standards. The 
teacher said, “I am not concerned when I see adolescents fall apart as this 
girl is doing. She will have to pick herself up again. . . . It is my duty to 
Prepare them. . . .” Thus coordination of private remedial tutoring with 
the school was difficult. It became necessary to help Louise accept the 
attitude of the teacher and to continue working with her on her basic read- 
ing problem. 


Test Results 


Revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 
С.А. 12 yrs. 7 mos. 
М.А. 14 yrs. 0 mos. 


LQ. 111 
Grade Score 
Gray Oral Paragraphs Test a 
Metropolitan Achievement Test—Advanced ay 
Reading 69 
Vocabulary ` 
к Silent Reading Test—Elementary 38 
ate : 
3 
Comprehension : 
2 i cia- 
ын oral reading was highly inaccurate. € "Her и. per 
ns, i А "or tire words. 
tion ia €rtions, and omissions of parts or nth grade pupils. The fifth grade 


SCor, 


er ach; 
achievement was considerably better. 


rece ahs which appeared difficult, Louise mer 
б um try to read them and experience failure. 
t 


А ively slow, but 
e Iowa test not only was her rate of reading excessively $ 
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yas not 
h ponses on Part I were so inaccurate that the rest of the test w 

er res 

administered. 


Remedial Treatment 


Louise had two 45-minute sessions a week for 30 wecks. ipa pie 
program stressed accuracy in oral reading and development oi iic 
hension and study skill. Later on she was also given help in in 
rate of reading. | 

For oral ser Louise was started on the story of Homer ES — 
Donuts, fifth grade readability level. We have found that using S n 
material at the outset has many values. It causes anxious children = 
lax, while those who are resistive become more amenable to treatment. A 


н 1 
а few sessions, it was possible to use materials which paralleled the eae 
curriculum in English literature. Thus she was reading an adapted versi 
of The Prince and the Pauper. ( 


The original book was a school assignment. ) 

Part of each session was spent working directly in her social studies text. 
Louise learned how to vary her reading according to her purpose—in өсү 
instances to prepare oral reports for class, in others to pass brief wee is 
quizzes, and, of most importance, to understand what the material in Es 
text was designed to impart. Along with development of study skills, s : 
needed help with the Specialized vocabulary she encountered in the vari 
ous content areas, 


Silent reading skills were dey 
Sion workbooks listed in Chapt 
and word-analysis skills increa 


eloped further through use of comprehen- 
er 7. As Louise's power of comprehension 
sed, emphasis on ways of increasing her 
- Materials which were found helpful in 


m Be a Better Reader, Book I, Modern m 
ing Skilltexts, Books I and П, and Worlds of Adventures. The number o 


ection was counted, and records of words per minute o 
ension were carefully kept. As her competence in al 
reading skills improved, the level of difficulty was gradually raised in both 
ading materials, Louise's assi 
o so that for quite some time it was necessary to 

Supply her with adapted i 
Lorna Doone. Lack of 


improvement was impeded. 
nly try harder her problems 
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would be solved. Such attitudes placed a greater burden on the writer 
who had the responsibility of counteracting them and keeping Louise a 
an even keel. 

For example, Louise came in particularly discouraged one day when 
she received a grade of D in social studies on her report card. She blurted 
out, “I am a failure.” This led to a discussion of the meaning of grades and 
the many factors involved in determining them. It was pointed out how 
teachers’ judgments may be based not only on objective data such as test 
Scares, but may also be influenced by impressions gleaned from pupils’ be- 
havior in class. As an illustration, they talked about two students who re- 
ceived the same grade of C on a mid-term exam. One student chose to sit 
way off in a corner in the last row of the room, appeared very bored, and 
never volunteered answers to any questions the teacher raised. The other 
student sat toward the front of the room, evinced interest in what was going 
on, and occasionally asked to have a point clarified which she did not under- 
stand. When the time came for evaluating these students’ work for report 
cards, if the teacher were in doubt about whether to give a grade of C or 
D, classroom behavior would certainly enter into such appraisal. The stu- 
dent whose attitude appeared to be negative and disinterested might receive 
a grade of D, whereas the teacher might be more kindly disposed toward 
the one who exerted some effort in class and give her a grade of C. 

Louise appeared surprised at the idea that a report card mark was not 
an absolute rating of one’s ability. As our relationship became more secure, 
it was possible to guide her toward more effective methods of studying and 
to point out ways in which she might participate more actively in class 
е Furthermore, it was suggested that, as soon as she realized that she 
plis to understand the subject matter being presen 

r with her teacher after class. 
cies following session, Louise reported that it 
ge to speak to her teacher about suggestions as 
саш е work in social studies. However, she consi 
ae ens at helpful in that at least her teacher probabl 
és ad of her as a totally disinterested pupil. On Louise’ 
ized that she had to assume responsibility for her own achievement. 

Thus, instead of seeing everything in terms of success or failure, Louise 
gained insight into her role in influencing her achievement and also the 
relationship between her approach to the school situation and her teacher's 
reaction to her. 
one were many occasions when Louise 

nce. At such times some of the facets 


ted, she talk 


took a great deal of 
to how she might im- 
dered the conference 
y modified the image 
ise’s part, she recog- 


felt disappointed in her per- 
of her problem were talked 
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about and possible ways of helping herself were explored. peces 
just sympathetic recognition of the difficulties she encountered in schoo 
helped to tide her over the humps. 

The type of supportive handling described in this case can have a 
therapeutic effect. It can make the difference between prolonged failure, 
where the student appears to become frozen in a pattern of defeat, and the 
beginning of improvement. When some success is achieved, the process is 
gradually reversed and the student begins to adjust more satisfactorily 
in school. This is what happened in Louise’s case. Further evidence of her 


progress is reflected in the results of comparable achievement test scores 
which follow: 


Seventh Grade 

Oct. June 

Oral Reading Test 5.5 8.0 
Metropolitan Achievement Test—Advanced 

Reading 6.5 9.0 

Vocabulary 6.9 9.6 

Iowa Silent Reading Test—Elementary 
Rate 3.8 6.3 
Comprehension 5.3 8.4 


When remedial treatment was discontinued, Louise was able to handle 
material above grade level and in line with expectancy for her mental 
age. Her rate was still slow, but certainly improved. She could handle her 
textbooks and read stories for recreation. However, of most significance, 
she had a more optimistic outlook and had developed some confidence in 
her abilities. 

At the last follow-up, Louise was in tenth grade. Though reading is not 
among her favorite pastimes, she does pick up a book voluntarily now and 
then. Since her reading skills are good enough to enable her to function 
well in school, any deeper interests in articles, newspapers, and books may 
have to await a later stage, when she is more eager for them. 


Jerry 


Jerry was 16 years 8 months of age in eleventh grade. His reading prob- 
lems were typical of those found frequently in bright high school and col- 
lege students who do Poorly on examinations and do only average work in 
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school. Jerry was a very intelligent boy, LQ. 137, who was unable to func- 
tion up to his potential in school because of inadequate reading skills. He 
studied longer and harder than his classmates. When confronted with exam- 
inations, he developed considerable anxiety because he was never able to 
complete enough items to obtain scores in line with his ability. 


H istory 


This referral was made by a psychiatrist because Jerry was so worried 
about his school problems. His intelligence quotient on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue was 137 for the Full Scale with a Verbal LQ. of 137 and a Per- 
formance LQ. of 129. 


Test Results 


Results of the Iowa Silent Reading Test —Advanced, as compared with 
eleventh grade students, were: 


Percentile 
Rate 29 
Comprehension 70 
Directed Reading 56 
Word Meaning 92 
Sentence Meaning 79 


Paragraph Comprehension 75 


Further analysis of Jerry’s responses indicated a high degree of accuracy on 
Comprehension questions, but because of the brief time limits of the test, 
e could not answer enough questions to achieve higher scores. 

Thus he required help in improving his rate of reading. He needed to de- 
velop flexibility in his reading so as to learn to vary his rate according to 
the demands of the material and the purpose for which he was reading. Ap- 
Parently he was using one rate for all reading matter and one which was 
excessively slow and inefficient. Above all, he needed assurance that he 
fee be helped and that his problem could be alleviated. He seemed quite 
mo raged and disheartened. His reading problem loomed up as some- 

mg threatening and, as he described it, "like a cloud constantly hanging 
Over me with all doors to my future closed." He was fearful of making 


mi : } 
mistakes and overreacted whenever he answered comprehension questions 
correctly, 
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Remedial Treatment 


Before remedial work was started, Jerry was given an interpretation of the 
test findings. He was reassured about his intelligence. (Jerry, like many 
others in his position, seriously questioned the adequacy of his intellectual 
capacities.) He was told that his comprehension on the intelligence test 
was superior. On his reading test record, it was pointed out to him that be 
showed a high degree of comprehension on the items answered, but his 
scores were lowered throughout the test because of his slow rate. The way 
to overcome his problem was outlined to him. 

He seemed deeply interested, and as the problem became concretized at 
each session his anxiety lessened considerably. For example, to increase 
his rate he was told he must read at home daily for 15 to 30 minutes, 
forcing himself to read faster than he generally did. It was suggested that 
the material he should choose for practice in rapid reading might be short 
Stories, digest-type articles, mystery stories, in fact anything that did not 
demand too much concentration, in order to maintain his rate at a high 
level without affecting his comprehension. In the meantime he was seen 
once a week for a 45-minute session. During that period, he was given а 
wide selection of material, and a record was kept of his rate and level of 
comprehension. 

Articles were chosen on a variety of subjects from Modern Reading Skill- 
texts, Book 3; Study Type of Reading Exercises, College Level; SRA Better 
Reading, Book 3; SRA Reading Laboratory, selections at eleventh, then 
twelfth, grade levels; The World of America;* The World of Our English 
Heritage.5 After ten sessions, the reading material was chosen from textbooks 
designed to improve reading at college levels, such as Efficient Reading, 
alternate edition; Toward Reading Comprehension; and Developing Read- 
ing Efficiency. 

Jerry was started with fairly easy materials for a boy with his abilities. 
But gradually, as he Eained confidence, it was possible to introduce much 
more challenging ones with difficult comprehension questions. Many dif- 
ferent subjects were selected, with different formats and varied questions, 
i typical reading matter which he was likely to encounter 


in order to present 
in his college subjects. Comprehension questions involved high levels of 


ipai n Bailey and U. Leavell, The World of America (New York: American Book, 


5 Matilda Bailey and 


U. Leavell, The Wi i it New York: 
American Book, 1951). Е e World of Our English Heritage ( 
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thinking such as making inferences, critical evaluation, and recognizing 
the author’s intent. 

Selected articles from Study Type of Reading Exercises were used to re- 
inforce the theoretical aspects of reading improvement at advanced levels. 
Some time was spent on the use of skimming as a technique. However, not 
too much emphasis was placed on this skill because of the risk that he 
might learn how not to read if he did too much skimming, scanning, 
and skipping. (Skimming is a handy technique when judiciously used. 
Our experiences, though, with some students who failed in high school and 
college have shown that they placed too much emphasis on speed and 
skimming and not enough on comprehension. Thus we expect bright stu- 
dents to achieve between 90 percent and 100 percent in response to com- 
prehension questions. Otherwise their rate or other reading skills are con- 
sidered inadequate.) 

Jerry had a total of twenty sessions. His anxiety regarding his ability to 
Pass examinations had decreased markedly. This was probably due to his 
increasing ability to handle fairly difficult material. The next time he took 
his College Board Examinations he did well enough to be admitted to a 
college with high standards. In a follow-up on Jerry's case, it was discovered 
that he did very well in college and is currently engaged in graduate study. 


Frank 


Frank, LQ. 88, a boy with neurologic impairment, was first seen when he 
was 7 years 6 months of age. He repeated first grade and still was a 
total nonreader. He could not understand basic concepts in arithmetic either. 
Because of his extreme difficulty in learning, Frank’s prognosis for im- 
Provement was unfavorable. However, Frank did learn, albeit slowly. 
This case describes the techniques and materials used for remedial treat- 
ment and includes follow-up information until Frank reached eighteen 
years of age. 


History 

Frank was an only child. His father was in the advertising business. 

is mother was a conscientious woman who worked as a secretary. 

Frank’s mother reported that her pregnancy was normal but labor was 
prolonged and difficult. During Frank’s first years, there was evidence of 
delay in all areas of development, including teething, sitting, standing, 
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walking, and talking. Frank’s parents н him a nervous and 
ild. He did not play well with others. 

косу had LL in first grade twice, he still could not чы 

even the simplest instruction in schoolwork. His experiences Fs sc E. 

had been most unfortunate. An extremely unsympathetic teacher m A 

work which was far beyond his capacity. She was impatient with him 

cause “he refused to learn.” 


Test Results 


Frank was referred by a psychologist who reported an I.Q. of 88 y 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale. The Rorschach record at E "я 
revealed an unstable personality. There were indications that oe 
approach to reality was confused and distorted. Some of his б. pais 
suggested the possibility of organic brain damage. His paire n Ыр 
those of an extremely immature boy with a marked learning disa ae 
A severe memory defect, together with reactions resembling к 
aphasia, confitmed the Rorschach impressions of organic neuro x 
impairment, as did the Bender Visual Gestalt Test. "Therefore, es m 
referred for a neurological examination. The findings revealed brain ig A 

The neuropsychiatrist considered psychotherapy inadvisable. Ins et 
he recommended remedial teaching, along with an educational prog in. 
adapted to Frank’s level of functioning and his adjustive needs. эн E 
tions with several neuropsychiatrists over a period of time continue 
confirm these recommendations. 


Remedial Treatment 


Frank was seen for remedial reading twice a week. (His mental age ae 
6 years 8 months at the time.) Each session lasted about 45 minutes a” 
was divided into very brief activities so as to maintain Frank's interest E 
attention. He reacted very favorably from the outset. A good E zd 
Was established easily and has been maintained throughout the years. 
author who worked with him has remained as educational consultant to 


Frank and his family. Re-evaluation was undertaken annually long after 
remedial instruction was discontinued. 

When remedial Work w; 
at preprimer level, It w 
not cope with them. 
These he accepted r 


аз started, Frank was given very simple pue 
as evident almost immediately that Frank cou а 
Thus reading readiness materials were substituted. 
eadily. Because of Frank’s extreme immaturity, he 
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responded enthusiastically to such materials. He would clap his hands like 
a young child to show his pleasure and delight as he performed the simple 
tasks required in these readiness books. He experienced success at each 
session and was most responsive to encouragement. 

Because of Frank’s poor muscular coordination, readiness activities were 
an integral part of the program. Exercises in visual discrimination were in- 
troduced at the simplest level. Gradually he was given increasingly difficult 
items, until he reached the point where he was able to recognize words 
through associating them with pictures. To develop auditory discrimination, 
exercises were chosen from Phonics Is Fun,’ 1, 2, 3, which provided oppor- 
tunity to integrate the work in both visual and auditory discrimination. 

A typical session would include (1) cutting, pasting, drawing, and 
matching exercises in readiness books; (2) work in auditory and visual 
discrimination, presented through game-type procedures; and (3) reading 
to Frank, which he enjoyed immensely. The latter served many purposes. 
It provided experiences of sheer delight in listening to stories, thereby 
engendering awareness that books contain something pleasurable and 
worth while. This served to counteract the very traumatic experiences 
related to reading which he had in school. Some of the stories offered 
therapeutic possibilities as discussed in Chapter 4. The tutor noticed that 
Frank was particularly delighted with stories selected from It Happened 
One Day, such as “The Lion and the Mouse,” where the little mouse comes 
off victorious; “Jack and the Beanstalk,” where Jack conquers the giant 
and “Drakesbill,” where a little duck eventually triumphs over a king. 
Apparently Frank identified in each instance with the helpless creatures 
Who became heroes in the end and seemed to sigh with relief as each one 
overcame his lowly status. 

Thus each session provided feelings of success and well-being for Frank. 
He came for his lessons regularly and willingly. He always put forth 
excellent effort and felt he was gaining in achievement. Along with the 
Teading, help was also given in arithmetic. 

Gradually, Frank developed a sight vocabulary. He also learned to read 
the names of colors connected with concrete illustrations. But abstract 
Words such as here, the, get, this, will, and so forth, were impossible for 
him to learn as yet. 

Difficulty in recalling names and in associating 
Persisted for the first two years of tutoring. Frank frequently groped for 
Dames of animals or objects with which he was completely familiar. For 
= 


words with pictures 


PL. Krane, Phonics Is Fun, Books 1, 2, 3 (Cleveland, Ohio: Modern Curriculum 


Press, 1968) 
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example, he looked at a picture of a cow and after being unable to name 
it said, “Eats hay”; for “top” he said, “Spinning thing”; for “barn,” “You 
find it on a farm.” And vice versa when he saw the word cow in print, he 
said, “I can't think of its name, but I'll find its picture.” He quickly glanced 
through the book and said, “It’s this.” Also, when he saw the word elephant 
in print and could not name it, he said, “I know what it is, let me draw it.” 
He sketched it hurriedly and then suddenly called out, “Elephant!” 

Words that had seemed thoroughly learned were forgotten. Sometimes 
Frank could read a word correctly in four successive sentences and then 
fail to recognize it in the fifth sentence. In fact, various kinds of memory 
defects had been manifested repeatedly. He could not remember names 
of the characters in the books which he read. (They were always quickly 
supplied.) When he could not recall a word he would say, "Don't tell 
me what the word is. You're supposed to think of the right word." He 
would try to remember by such means as closing his eyes and trying to 
visualize the object. He would try very hard and become upset when he 
was unable to recall words. Again encouragement was given. The word 
would be supplied to him while he was told, "Soon you'll be able to re- 
member it." 

. During this period, many methods of word study were tried, including the 
kinesthetic, but the only successful one was the visual, and this to a 
limited degree. Since he had no other means of figuring out words, he 
would continue to confuse words of similar configuration, such as doll for 
ball, pig for big, pig for dog, letter for kitten, and so on. 

After nine months, there was improvement in his visual and auditory 
discrimination. At this time, a preprimer in a graded series was intro- 
duged along with its correlated workbook. He continued with the other 
preprimers in this series, and by the end of one year, he was ready for 
his first hard-covered book—a primer. He was also beginning to learn the 
memes and sounds of letters. Correlated with this was work in writing, 
using material from the same publisher as his reader and sentences that 
dua. care up for this purpose. Even though Frank was in a special 
i" же A ae culum placed following the outcome of the neurological 
kids make dn at E тй problems. Frank reported, "The other 
and pester my mother à саса EE ik. us i 
kids did to and father because I get so angry about what the 
: me. My mother and father have a right t ld because 

pester them so much.” g О scold me bec 


Frank conti 
ger Continued to learn very slowly. There was much fluctuation and 


TW. G 
ray et al., We Look and See (Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1946). 
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variability in his performance, but nevertheless learning gradually took 
place. When Frank was 9 years 6 months of age and after two years 
of work, he was able to handle a high first grade reader in most 
series. He enjoyed this book and found it “’citing.” His infantile 
Speech patterns persisted as an integral part of his language disability. 
He was even more pleased when he could read I Know a Story, a first 
grade book which contained folk tales. When he was 10 years 3 months 
of age, he was given an easy second grade reader. At this point, he 
was actually capable of reading the folk tales in It Happened One Day, 
The Lion and the Mouse,” “The Three Little Pigs,” and “Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” which he had enjoyed so much when the tutor read them to him. 
He still remained enchanted with these stories. He took home supplementary 
reading material at first grade readability level. 

Around this time it was possible to introduce the word-family approach. 
He had learned letter sounds somewhat, through practice in the remedial 
Sessions and in workbooks, but mainly he learned them by playing Go 
Fish. As soon as he learned these sounds, he discovered how new words 
could be formed by changing the initial consonants. 

Some phonic workbooks were used in connection with the teaching of 
Word-analysis skills; and the Group Word Teaching Game, played like 
Bingo, helped reinforce his learning of the Dolch 220 basic sight words. 

It would be too cumbersome to mention all the materials used with 
Frank, Only those will be commented on when changes in procedures 
or levels took place. By the age of 11 years 1 month, Frank could read 
Aesop's Stories, at third grade readability level. Word-analysis skills were 
improving. He was able to learn consonant combinations. Go Fish, Set 

> as particularly helpful in this connection. But he still experienced 
difficulty in blending sounds together. Through the use of exercises in 
Many different phonic workbooks, he was able to learn some means of 
figuring out phonetic words, probably through word comparisons, even 
though he could not blend auditorily. Also, he was able to write phonetic 
Words which were dictated to him. By the age of 11 years 6 months, he 
Was able to read a high third grade book. 

Between the ages of twelve and thirteen, 
Provement in his word recognition skills. He was at last able to use a 
Phonic approach. In all probability, some integration in the central nervous 
System had taken place which facilitated this ability. This is commented on 
urther at the conclusion of this case. In addition, silent reading materials 
at third grade level were introduced. He showed decided interest in ma- 


there was considerable im- 
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terials found in various workbooks and enjoyed reading them. The нв 
prehension questions were simple enough for him and resulted in a high 
degree of success. His persistence and effort were maintained at a high 
level throughout the sessions. When Frank was thirteen years of age in 
seventh grade, reading at fourth grade level, the regular weekly remedial 
sessions were discontinued, but contact was kept up with the school. There- 
after, Frank was seen about twice a year, then once a year up until age 


18. Progress continued to be apparent as evidenced in the test results which 
follow: 


Age in Years Grade Score 
8 to 10 For the first two years, Frank’s read- Nonreader 


ing was too low to be measured by 
standardized tests, 


10 Metropolitan Achievement Test 2.3 
Primary І 

12 Metropolitan Achievement Test 3.3 
Primary II 

15 Metropolitan Achievement Test 4.6 
Elementary 

17 Metropolitan Achievement Test 7.5 
Intermediate 

18 Stanford Achievement Test 10.1 
Advanced 


Roswell-Chall Diagnostic Reading Test administered at fifteen years of age 
Showed mastery of phonic skills, 


When Frank was eighteen years old, he had completed his work at 
School, and satisfactory vocational plans were made for him. Reading was 
at tenth grade level, and arithmetic, which had presented an even more 


This degree of proficiency meant that Frank could function adequately in 
the areas he needed. He cou 


events, which would 
his education, In this 
become more and m 
around him. 


In retrospect, this case shows the snail’s pace at which severely impaired 
children learn, Had Frank been given up as hopeless during the period 


when evidence of Progress was almost imperceptible, it is difficult to pre- 
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dict what might have happened. It might be surmised that his adjustment 
would have been totally inadequate and that most avenues in school and 
in work would have been closed to him. 

Following this chapter are reproductions of four Bender Visual-Motor 
Gestalt Tests administered to Frank between the ages of 8 and 17 years. 
Marked changes in visual-motor coordination, perceptual development, and 
integrative capacity are apparent in his performance on successive records. 

It is interesting to note that as Frank’s development in these areas pro- 
ceeded, it was not only reflected in his handling of the Bender Visual- 
Motor Gestalt Tests, but was also evidenced in his ability to synthesize 
Sounds as well as perform better in other aspects of his reading. 

What caused this acceleration especially around preadolescence and be- 
yond can only be conjectured. Heightened neurophysiological development 
Immediately Suggests itself. However, one must also take into considera- 
Чоп the possible contribution of continued perceptual training. Added to 
these a very important unifying force—Frank’s ability to utilize all of his 
capacities more effectively because of his growing sense of adequacy— 
might account for his marked improvement. Hence, any one factor or the 
interaction of many could explain the striking changes in the tests which 
Precede this chapter. 

“tus it can be seen that remedial treatment covers a wide range and 
et te problems. The remedial specialist coordinates his work with 
Pn Workers in the field whenever indicated, keeps in mind the reality 
actors Surrounding each pupil, helps in any way possible to foster Кош 
Petency in Schoolwork, and, above all, promotes the very best qualities that 
vs present in every individual. Remediation is more than imparting tech- 

ques; it is more than therapeutically oriented treatment. It is a situation 
at is personal and unique in all cases. Such experience can make the 


di erence between a life of failure and a life of acceptance and harmony. 
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Ficure 1. Frank: age eight years (59% of 
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Ficure 2, Frank: age ten years, three months. (Cf. рр. 205-211.) 
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Fic 
IGURE 3. Frank; age fourteen years. (Cf. pp. 205-211). 


Ficure 4, Frank: age seventeen years, one month, (Cf. 205-211.) 
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Representative Tests 


READING-READINESS GROUP TESTS 
be 


Can be administered individually or in a group. 


Gates-MacGinitie Readiness Skill Test (Bur. of Pub., TA, Columbia E 
Consists of eight subtests measuring visual and auditory arie mpm 

and comprehension selected as good predictors. L ааа o Folowing 

Sion; II. Auditory Discrimination; III. Visual Discrimination; A dopo 

Directions; V. Letter Recognition; VI. Visual-Motor Fi mie 5 

Auditory Blending; and VIII. Word Recognition (for childre 

reading skill), 


Range Forms 
K-1 One 


Lee-Clark Reading-Readiness Test (Calif. Test Bur.) — 
Consists of four subtests measuring various aspects vecinos with dis- 

‘on and linguistic development. Subtests 1 ан mm d ability to follow 

crimination of letter symbols, subtest 3 with bike poe n 

Instructions, subtest 4 with discrimination of word symbols. 


Metropolitan Readiness Tests (Harcourt, Brace & World) 


: s—reading, 
Content ig entirely pictorial. Yields three readiness score 
er, and tota], 


num- 


Range Forms 
K-1 AorB 
Monroe Reading-Aptitude Tests ( Houghton Mifllin) 


—Q ing, motor control, 
À series of individual and group tests in vision, hearing. 
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language, speed of oral reading, and articulation. Group tests can be admin- 
istered to about a dozen children at a time. 


Forms 
One 


Range 
K-1 
Murphy Durrell (Harcourt, Brace & World) 
Consists of subtests essential for success in beginning reading. 


Forms 
One 


Range 
K-1 
READING TESTS 
California Reading Tests (Calif. Test Bur.) 
A series of Broup achievement tests, each consisting of two parts, vocabu- 


also available as a part of a 
battery in the corresponding California Achievement Test. 


Test 


Range Forms 
Lower primary 1-2 У, Х 
Оррег primary 3-L4 W,X 
Element: 4-6 W, X,Y,Z 
Junior high 7-9 УУ, X,Y,Z 
Advanced 9-14 W, X, Y 


Cooperative English Tests, Test C—Reading Comprehension (Educ. Test- 
ing Svc.) 

A group test which has two parts, vocabulary and reading. It yields three 
subscores—vocabulary, speed, and level—and a total reading comprehen- 
sion score based on both parts, 

Test 
Lower level C1 
Higher level C2 


Range 
7-12 
Superior 11 and 
12 graders plus 
college students 


Forms 
R, T, Y, or Z 


Cooperative 5 


equential Tests of Educational Progress—Reading (Educ. 
Testing Sve.) 


A group test designed to test reading comprehension, 


Range Forms 
4-6 4A or 4B 
7-9 3A or 3B 

10-12 2A or 2B 

13-14 1A or 1B 
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Davis Reading Test (Psych. Corp.) 


Yields two scores—level of comprehension and speed of comprehension. 
Can be scored by hand or machine; for group or individual use. 


Range Forms 
Series 1 11-13 1A, 1B, 1C, or 1D 
Series 2 8-11 2A, 2B, 2C, or 2D 


Dolch Basic Sight Word Test (Garrard) | 
A group test to determine children's knowledge of the 220 Dolch Basic 
Sight Words. 
Range Forms 


None suggested, but One 
words should be 

known by end of 

grade 2. 


Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and Achievement Tests (Harcourt, 
An individual test which provides information on silent and oral Pe 
listening comprehension, word analysis, phonetics, pronunciation, an 
difficulties in writing and spelling. 
Range Forms 
1-6 One 


Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and Achievement Tests (Harcourt, 
Brace & World) 


The reading-capacity test is a group test composed entirely of nn 
it consists of two subtests—word meaning and paragraph bility ee 
measuring understanding of spoken material. It i "abili The 
stand spoken language as an indicator of potential reading a я 
Teading-achievement test measures silent reading QUE мүн геш 
tests in word meaning and paragraph meaning and optional tests Ms i 
and written recall. The primary test is made up of thei TENGEN 
Intermediate Subtests in word and paragraph meaning. 


Test Range Forms 
Primary 2.4 A 
Intermediate 3-6 A 

А ог В 


З .C., Columbi 
(jr MacGinitie Primary A Reading Tests (Bur. of Pub., T.C., Golumbia 


i t contains 
Consists of two parts—vocabulary and comprehension. Each tes 
exercises of increasing difficulty. 
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Range Forms 
1 12 


Gates-MacGinitie Primary B Reading Tests (Bur. of Pub., T.C., Columbia 
U.) 

Consists of two parts—vocabulary and comprehension. Each test contains 
exercises of increasing difficulty. 


Range Forms 
2 1,2 


Gates-MacGinitie Primary C Reading Tests (Bur. of Pub., T.C., Columbia 
U.) 

Consists of two parts—vocabulary and comprehension. Each test contains 
exercises of increasing difficulty. 


Range Forms 
3 1,2 


Gates-MacGinitie Survey E Reading Tests (Bur. of Pub., T.C., Columbia 
U.) 

Consists of two parts—speed and accuracy. Provides an objective pe 
of how rapidly children in a third or an advanced second grade can rea 
with understanding. May be used as a supplement to the Primary C а 
Primary В level of the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests, or independently. 


Range Forms 
2,3 1,9,8 


Gates-MacGinitie Survey D Reading Tests (Bur. of Pub., T.C., Columbia U.) 


Consists of three parts—speed and accuracy, vocabulary, and compre- 
hension. 


Range Forms 
4-6 12,3 


Gates-MacGinitie Survey Е Reading Tests (Bur. of Pub., T.C., Columbia 
U.) 
Consists of three 


parts—speed and accuracy, vocabulary, and compre- 
hension, 


Range Forms 
7-9 1,2,3 
Gates- 


MacGinitie Survey F Reading Tests (Bur. of Pub., T.C., Columbia 
U.) 
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Consists of three parts—speed and accuracy, vocabulary, and compre- 
hension. 


Range Forms 
10-12 1,2,3 


Gilmore Oral Reading Test: New Edition ( Harcourt, iouis ыд) | 

An individual test consisting of ten paragraphs scaled in у, with 
comprehension questions. Yields three scores—accuracy, go ension, 
and rate. A check list of word-recognition difficulties and a record for errors 
Оп each paragraph are provided. 


Range Forms 
1-8 C,D 


Gray Oral Reading Tests, Revised (Bobbs-Merrill) dent reads 
An oral reading test measuring eight types of errors as student re 
the paragraphs aloud, 


Range Forms 
1-12 4 


Iowa Silent Reading Test: New Edition (Harcourt, Brace & Wond) Adik 

A Broup test including measures of rate and comprehension, ger i ws 
Skills in locating information, directed reading, word meaning, ; 
Staph comprehension. 


Test Range Forms 
Elementary 4-9 Am, Bm, Cm, or Dm 
Advanced 9-12 Am, Bm, Cm, or Dm 


Towa Test of Basic Skills (Houghton Mifflin) —Q 
Five areas are included in this group test: pee m Mage Г аф 
ension, language skills (spelling, capitalization, шы i ood mall 
study skills (map reading, reading graphs and tables, аў, 
Теѓегепсе materials), and arithmetic skills (concepts ап a бо ши 
Answers аге marked on separate answer sheets which may 


Machine-scored, Test booklet is reusable. 


Range Forms 
3-9 1,2,3,4 


d 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests (Harcourt, Brace & Worl аи ялын. 
А Series of five batteries of group tests covering rn information) are 
artial batteries (excluding science and social stu 


available for the fifth through eighth grades. 
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PRIMARY I 
Consists of tests in word knowledge, word discrimination, reading, and 
arithmetic (concepts and skills). 


Range Forms 
1 A,B,C 
PRIMARY II 


Contains tests of word knowledge, word discrimination, reading, arith- 
metic (problem-solving and concepts), and spelling. 


Range Forms 
2 A, В, С 
ELEMENTARY 


Contains tests in same areas as Primary II plus arithmetic computation 
and language. 


Range Forms 
3-4 A,B,C,D 


INTERMEDIATE 

Contains all tests as elementary except for word discrimination and also 
has language subtests (two in all) and à language study-skills subtest. 

Range Forms 
5-6 A, B, C, D 

ADVANCED 

Contains same tests as intermediate battery plus language subtest (three 
in all). 


Range Forms 
7-9 A, B,C, D 


Nelson Silent Reading Test (Houghton Mifin) 
A group test composed of two parts—vocabulary and paragraph compre- 
hension, Self-markin g 
Range Forms 
3-9 Aor B 


Nelson-Denny Reading Test, rev. ed, ( Houghton Mifllin ) 

A group test measuring three aspects of reading—vocabulary, compre- 
hension, and rate. Provides a Score in each of these areas and a total score- 
A modification of normal administration procedure has also been develope 
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for adults. In addition to norms for grades 9 through 16, special adult norms 
are provided, 


Range Forms 
9-16 plus AorB 


Stanford Achievement Tests (Harcourt, Brace & World) 


i В the grade 
A series of group tests with four batteries covering s сизи fos 
levels listed below. A special edition with separate ans 
machine-scoring is available. 


: x " Р А 
i , arithmetic 
Includes tests of paragraph meaning, vocabulary, spelling, 
reasoning, and arithmetic computation. 


Range Forms 
Primary I: 15-24  W,X,Y 
Primary II; — 25-39 М,Х,Ү 
INTERMEDIATE I А ; 
= al batteries are 
Includes tests in same areas as primary ead inis 
available which omit social studies and science subtests. 


Range Forms 
4-5.4 W,X,Y 


INTERMEDIATE II i » 
: », Partial battery 
Includes tests in same areas as Intermediate I battery. P 
available separately. 


Range Forms 
5.5-6.9  W,X,Y 
ADVANCED 


is available 
А ial battery is ау aila 
Includes tests in same areas as intermediate. Partial y 


Separately, 
Range Forms 
7-9.9 W, X,Y 
HICH SCHOOL 


rti 
Includes tests in same areas as advanced. Pa 
Separately, 


al battery is available 


Range Forms 


9-912. үх 
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DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 


Roswell-Chall Auditory Blending Test ( Essay) | 
Ап individual test which evaluates the pupil's ability to blend sounds into 
words when the sounds are presented orally. 


Range Forms 
Elementary One 
Roswell-Chall Diagnostic Reading Test (Essay) 


An individual test which provides an estimate of strengths and weak- 
nesses in word recognition and points up instructional needs of pupil. 
Range Forms 
Elementary LII 
Wide-Range Achievement Test (Psych. Corp.) 


An individual test measuring oral reading, spelling, and arithmetic com- 
putation. 


Range Forms 
Age 5 to adult One 


GROUP INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
California Test of Mental M. aturity (Calif. Test Bur.) 


Offers a variety of items with Separate language and non-language sec- 
tions. 


Range Forms 
K-adult One 


Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, seventh ed. ( Personnel) | 

Includes thirty-nine tests consisting of many booklets so that a choice to 
fit an individua] class's ability is possible. Below fifth grade content Js 
largely non-readin g 


Range Forms 
6 years-adult One 


Kuhlmann-Finch Intelligence Tests (Ed. Test Bur.) 


Content for first and second grades requires no reading. Content in 
higher grades is largely non-verbal. 


Range Forms 
6-18 years One 
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Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests: The Multi-Level Edition (Houghton 
Mifin) , | 
Provides both a verbal and nonverbal battery in a single reusable booklet. 
Range Forms 
3-13 12 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests (Harcourt, Brace & World) 


The Alpha Short Form is a group intelligence test requiring no reading; 
the Beta Test is a group intelligence test which requires reading. 


Range Forms 
1-4 Alpha Test: A, B 
4-9 Beta Test, rev.: Em, Fm 


8-12 Gamma Test, rev.: Am, Fm 


Pintner-Cunningham Primary Test, rev. (Harcourt, Brace & а " 
The test is composed entirely of pictures which are marked by the pup 
according to the examiner's oral directions. 
Range Forms 
K-2 A, B 
Pintner-Durost Elementary Test (Harcourt, Brace & inc i bi- 
This test is in two scales, either of which may be used alone Ki directions 
nation, Scale 1, picture content, is administered mcs r content, 
and requires no reading on the part of the child; scale 2, r & 
requires reading. 


Range Forms 
2-4 B 


INDIVIDUAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
To be used by psychologists. 
Stang ord-Binet Intelligence Scales (Houghton Mifflin) 


Range Forms 
2 years-adult L, M, or L-M 


Wechsle; Adult Intelligence Scale (Psych. Corp.) — а 
Includes verbal, performance, and total I.Q. scores. 4t 1 
€chsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. 
Range Forms 
16 years-adult One 
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Wechsler-Bellewue Intelligence Scale (Psych. Corp.) 
Includes verbal, performance, and total Г.О. scores. 
Range Forms 
15 years-adult — IorII 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (Psych. Corp.) 
Scores yield verbal, performance, and total Іо. 


Range Forms 
5-15 years One 


PROJECTIVE TESTS OF PERSONALITY 


To be used by psychologists; there are no alternate forms of time limits 
for these tests. 


Children's Apperception Test (Psych. Corp.) 


Range 
3-10 years 


Human Figure Drawings (Thomas) 
Range 
Nursery school-adult 
Rorschach (Psych. Corp.) 
Range 
Nursery school-adult 
Thematic Apperception Test (Psych. Corp.) 


Range 
Elementary school-adult 


MISCELLANEOUS TESTS 


To be used by psychologists; there are no alternate forms or time limits 
for these tests, 
Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test (Psych. Corp.) 
A clinical test involving copying visual designs. 
Range 
6 years—adult 


Benton Revised Visual Retention Test (Psych. Corp.) 
A test involving copying visual designs. 
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Range 
8 years-adult 


° Harris Tests of Lateral Dominance, теу. ed. (Psych. Corp.) 
° May be used by teachers also. 
Tests of hand, eye, and foot dominance. 
Range 
6 years and up 


°Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test (Lang. Rsch. Ass.) 


| i i t 
Tests to determine a child's ability to recognize the fine differences tha 
exist between elements in English speech. 


Range 
Elementary school pupils 


ADDITIONAL TESTS 


Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception ре aia Con- 
sulting Psychologists Press, 577 College Avenue, Palo Alto, Calif.) | 

Tests of eye-motor coordination, figure-ground, constancy of shape, posi- 
tion in space, spatial relationships. 


nma ч al 
The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (Inst. Rsch. on Exception 
Children, Urbana Ill.) 
> > 2 9 де 
Provides diagnosis of linguistic strengths and me Tondi 
remedial programs. Nine subtests: Auditory Decoding, Vocal Encoding, 
Auditory-vocal Associations, Visual-motor Associations, i inen 
Motor Encoding, Auditory-vocal Automatic, Auditory-voca q > 
Visual-motor Sequential. 
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Selected Books by Grade Level 


бә» In using any compilation of graded books, the teacher's 

judgment plays an important role; no estimate of the reading level of a 
book can be entirely accurate. Many factors—the author's style and sentence 
structure and the child's interest in the subject matter, his experience, and 
his understanding of the concepts—affect the ease or difficulty of a book 
for a particular child. Nor is the score a child achieves on a standardized 
reading test always a reliable indication of the level of book he can handle. 
Therefore readability levels, including those indicated on this list, should 
be used only as guides. To be sure that a book is appropriate, the teacher 
must try it out with her pupils. Sometimes, however, teachers have deu 
deciding on the reading level of a book. They know they cannot always rey 
on publishers’ estimates either. Thus it is helpful to use certain readability 
formulas which rate a book according to grade level. 
== == 

1 Those which are most widely used at the primary level are G. Spache, "A i 
Readability Formula for Primary-Grade Reading Materials," Elementary School Journ la 
53 (1953), pp. 410-13, and L. Wheeler and E. Smith, “A Practical Readability Formule 
for the Classroom Teacher in the Primary Grades,” Elementary English, 31 ЫЗ. 
397-9. At elementary and advanced grades, those worthy of consideration are E. oh 
and Jeanne Chall, “A Formula for Predicting Readability,” Educational ne a 
Bulletin, 27 (1948), Рр. 11-20, and D. Russell and Н. Fea, "Validity of Six Pu 
as Measures of Juvenile Fiction,” Elementary School Journal, 52 (1951), pp. 13 in 
Some compilations based on readability formulas that may be helpful to the Oum 
selecting children’s books are Geneva Hanna and Mariana McAllister, Books, hows 
People and Reading Guidance (New York: Harper, 1960), Nancy Larrick, A Teac! 
Guide to Children’s Books (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1960), pos fn 
Roswell and Jeanne Chall, Selected Materials, rev. ed. (New York: City PUE 
» G. Spache, Good Reading for Poor Readers, теу. ed. (Champaign, Ш.: ee 
Press, 1960), Ruth Strang et al., Gateways to Readable Books, 3rd ed. (New York: 


Wilson, 1958), and Daniel Fader and Morton Shaevitz, Hooked on Books (New gem 
Berkley Publishing Corp., 1966), 
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Beginning at the fourth grade, teachers who deal with children who have 
reading disability have specific requirements for book lists. They often wish 
to know which books contain short stories and brief articles suitable to class 
and individual work, which books can be recommended for independent 
reading, and at which level certain classics have been adapted. Thus for 
fourth grade and above, the following list has been divided into these three 
categories. In compiling the books in these categories, the authors have 
borne in mind the resistance that many children with reading disability 
show toward full-length books. Such pupils frequently read brief articles 
and stories, then become engrossed in longer works. To entice the pupil to 
read full-length books independently without becoming overwhelmed by 
them, the authors have chosen those which many such pupils have found 
absorbing. 

Many simplified classics are available at a variety of reading levels. 
Sometimes the same classic has been adapted by several publishers at levels 
ranging from fourth grade to senior high school. Only a small sampling of 
these classics is presented here. For complete listing and information re- 
garding levels, such publishers as Globe; Sanborn; Scott, Foresman; Web- 
ster; Random House; Garrard; and Laidlaw, who are well known for adapt- 
ing the classics, should be consulted. 

For further differentiation as to characteristics and suitability of books, 
the followin g symbols have been used: 


Reading level as indicated; especially useful for junior high school 
students. | 
а Reading level as indicated. Mature format and contents, especially 
useful for senior high school students. 
* Part of a series; other books on various reading levels. 


LOW FIRST GRADE 


Author Title 

D Jerry (Benefic) 

| Hurley Dan Frontier (Benefic) 

us Dan Frontier and the New House (Benefic) 

| McCall Bucky Button (Benefic) 

та Button at the Zoo (Вепейс) 

, Wasserman Sailor Jack (Benefic) 

ФС ай, Sailor Jack and Eddy (Benefic) 

am Sailor Jack and Homer Potts (Benefic) 
Wenkart At a Zoo (Wenkart) 


` Whipple Play with Jimmy (Follett) 
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FIRST GRADE 
Author Title 
* Battle Jerry Goes Fishing (Benefic) 


J Jerry Goes Riding (Benefic) 
** Bright and Mitchell “The Home and Life Family Series”: A Day with the 
Brown Family (Croft) 
* Chandler Cowboy Sam (Benefic) 
Cowboy Sam and Porky (Benefic) 


. Cowboy Sam and Shorty (Benefic) 
* Cordts Tommy O'Toole and Larry (Benefic) 
* Dolch Dog Pals (Garrard) 


Tommy/'s Pets (Garrard) 


. Zoo Is Home (Garrard) 
° Gibson and First Steps in Teaching English (Pocket Books) 
Richards 
Guilfoile Nobody Listens to Andrew (Follett) 
* Huber I Know a Story (Harper Row) 
* Hurley Dan Frontier Goes Hunting (Benefic) 
Dan Frontier with the Indians (Benefic) 
King Mabel the Whale (Follett) 
* McCall The Buttons at the Farm (Benefic) 
. The Buttons and the Pet Parade (Benefic) 
* Rambeau Jim Forest and Ranger Don (Field Pub.) 
. Jim Forest and the Bandits (Field Pub.) 
* Robertson Veteran's Reader (Steck) 
xa Operation Alphabet (Noble & Noble) 
* Wasserman Sailor Jack and Bluebell (Benefic) 
— Sailor Jack's New Friend (Benefic) 
* Whipple Fun with David (Follett) 


SECOND GRADE 


Author Title 
Angelo Just Be Patient (Winston) 
* Battle 


Jerry Goes on a Picnic (Benefic) d 

` Bright and Mitchell “The Home and Family Life Series”: Making a Goo 
Living (Croft) 

Book of Laughs (Random House) 

Cowboy Sam and Freddy (Benefic) 

Cowboy Sam and the Rodeo (Benefic) 

** Coleman, et al. The Sea Hunt (Field Publications) 


* Cerf 
* Chandler 


* Cordts 
* Corson 


* Dolch 


HE 


* Eastman 
* Elkin 
* Experimental Cur- Getting a Job in a Restaurant (N.Y.C. Bd. of Educ.) 


riculum Research 


Publ. 


| 


* Goldberg and 


Brumber 


* Harding and Burr 


| 


* Hoff 


* Holland 

* Huber, et al. 
* Hurley 

* McClintock 


McKee 


а 


Morrison 
Norman 


S uum 


ЕРНИ 
— 


* Rambeau 
` —— 

* Seuss 
in 


* Shane and Hester 
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Treasure under the Sea (Field Pub.) 
Tommy O'Toole at the Fair (Benefic) 
Peter and the Big Balloon (Benefic) 
Peter and the Unlucky Rocket (Benefic) 
Animal Stories (Garrard) 

Circus Stories (Garrard) 

Dog Stories (Garrard) 

Folk Stories (Garrard) 

Horse Stories (Garrard) 

Trish Stories (Garrard) 

Pueblo Stories (Garrard) 

Why Stories (Garrard) 

Sam and the Firefly (Random House) 
The Big Jump (Random House) 


Getting a Job in the Garment Trades (N.Y.C. Bd. of 
Educ.) 

Shopping in the Supermarket (advanced level) 
(N.Y.C. Bd. of Educ.) 

“Rochester Occupational Reading Series”: Gas Stations 
(Syracuse Univ.) 

Men in the Armed Forces (U.S. Armed Forces Inst.) 

Servicemen Learn to Read (U.S. Armed Forces Inst.) 

Danny and the Dinosaur (Harper) 

Sammy the Seal (Harper) 

A Big Ball of String (Random House) 

It Happened One Day (Harper Row) 

Dan Frontier and the Wagon Train (Benefic) 

A Fly Went By (Random House) 

Come Along (Houghton Mifflin) 

On We Go (Houghton Mifflin) 

Yours Till Niagara Falls (Scholastic) 

Johnny Appleseed (Coward McCann) 

A Man Named Columbus (Coward McCann) 

Operation Alphabet (Grades 1-4) ( Noble & Noble) 

Programmed Instruction (Behavioral Research, Palo Alto) 

Jim Forest and Dead Man's Peak (Field Publications) 

Jim Forest and the Mystery Hunter (Field Publications) 


The Cat in the Hat (Random House) 
The Cat in the Hat Comes Back (Random House) 


Storyland Favorites (Laidlaw) 
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* Stolz Emmett's Pig (Harper) 
* Wasserman Sailor Jack and the Target Ship (Benefic) 
* Whipple Laugh with Larry (Follett) 


THIRD GRADE 


Author Title 
°- Agleand Wilson Three Boys and a Mine (Scribner) 
°. Allen Great Moments in American History (Follett) 
ny Ten Great Moments in Sports (Follett) 
° + Anderson Friday, the Arapaho Indian (Harper Row) 


Squanto and the Pilgrims (Harper Row) 
* Anderson and Pilot Jack Knight (Harper Row) 


Johnson 
° + Anderson and Alec Majors (Wheeler) 
Regli 
Anglund The Brave Cowboy (Harcourt, Brace) 
* Austin, ed. John Paul Jones (Garrard) 
. Samuel F. B. Morse and many other biographies (Gar- 
rard) 
° + Bammon and The Lost Uranium Mine (Benefic) 
Whitehead 
* Battle Jerry Goes to the Circus (Benefic) 
* Beals Chief Black Hawk (Harper Row) 
* Bechdolt Oliver Sounds Off (Scholastic) 
* Bendick First Book of Airplanes (Watts) 
* Berry Leif the Lucky (Garrard) 
* Bishop The Five Chinese Brothers (Coward McCann) 
>. — Lafayette (Garrard) 


* Bright and Mitchell “The Home and Family Life Series”: The Browns at 
School (Croft) 


* Bulla Down the Mississippi (Scholastic) 
2 Ghost Town Treasure ( Scholastic) 
Ө = Star of Wild Horse Canyon (Scholastic) 
* Carmer Henry Hudson (Garrard) 
* Chandler 


Cowboy Sam and the Indians (Benefic) 
Cowboy Sam and the Rustlers (Benefic) 
Submarine Rescue (Field Publications) 

* Colver Abraham Lincoln (Garrard) 

* Cordts Tommy O'Toole and the Forest Fire (Benefic) 
* Corson Peter and the Moon Trip (Benefic) 

* Peter and the Rocket Ship (Benefic) 


* Coleman, et al. 


оо о о о о 


Jacobs 


* Kissen 


Kottmeyer, ed. 


E Latham 


Leeming and 
Miller 


* LeGrand 


Mellon 


* Rambeau 
à —— 


Веу 


* Seylar 


* Shane and Hester 
* Wasserman 
* West 


* Wilkie 


* Witty, et al. 
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Peter and the Two-Hour Moon (Benefic) 

Tor and Azor (Oxford) 

The Smiths and Rusty (Scribner) 

Aesop's Stories, adapted (Garrard) 

Andersen Stories (Garrard) 

Bible Stories (Garrard) 

Fairy Stories (Garrard) 

Far East Stories (Garrard) 

Greek Stories (Garrard) 

Ivanhoe (Garrard) 

Robin Hood Stories (Garrard) 

Stories from Japan (Garrard) 

Stories from Mexico (Garrard) 

Buried Gold (Follett) 

Mystery of Broken Wheel Ranch (Follett) 

George Washington Carver (Garrard) 

Dot for Short (Morrow) 

Sunday with Judy (Morrow) 

“Rochester Occupational Reading Series”: Bakeries, Res- 
taurants and Cafeterias (Syracuse Univ.) 

Betsy's Little Star (Morrow) 

Eddie and Luella (Morrow) 

After the Sun Sets (Harper Row) 

Dan Frontier, Sheriff (Benefic) 

Treat Shop (Charles E. Merrill) 


Straw Ox (short plays) (Houghton Mifflin) 
Chief Black Hawk (Wheeler) 

Samuel F. B. Morse (Garrard) 

Riddles, Riddles, Riddles (Watts) 


Why Cowboys Sing in Texas (Abingdon) 

A Treasure Chest of Humor (Hart) 

Jim Forest and Lone Wolf Gulch (Field Pub.) 
Jim Forest and the Flood (F' jeld Publications) 
The Mystery of Morgan Castle (Field Pub.) 
Curious George (Houghton Mifflin) 

Mary Elizabeth and Mr. Lincoln (Follett) 
Doorways to Adventure (Laidlaw) 

Sailor Jack Goes North (Benefic) 

The Happy Hollisters (Doubleday) 

Daniel Boone (Garrard) 

Fun and Frolic (Heath) 
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FOURTH GRADE 


SHORT STORIES AND SELECTIONS 


оо 


° 


Author 


* Bammon and 
Whitehead 
Bunce, ed. 
* Cass 
* Coleman, et al. 


* Commager 
Dale 
Durr, Windley 
and Yates 
Experimental Cur- 


Title 
City Beneath the Sea (Benefic) 


O. Henry's Best Stories (Globe) 

"Adult Educ. Series": How We Live (Noble & Noble) 
Frogmen in Action (Field Publications) 

The Pearl Divers (Field Publications) 

First Book of the American Revolution (Watts) 
Stories for Today (Gov't. Printing Office) 
Kaleidoscope (Houghton-Mifllin) 


Getting a Job in a Restaurant (advanced level) (N.Y.C- 


rieulum Research Bd. of Educ.) 


Pub. 


* Goldberg and 
Brumber 


* Harding and Burr 

* Heavey and Stuart 

* Huber, et al. 

* Johnson and 
Jacobs 

* Kissen 

* Kottmeyer, ed, 


——— 
—— 


Larrick, ed, 


|| 


* LeGrand 
* Russell, et a]. 


Getting a Job in the Garment Trades (advanced level) 
(N.Y.C. Bd. of Educ.) 

Shopping in the Supermarket (advanced level); (N.Y.C- 
Bd. of Educ.) 

"Rochester Occupation Reading Series": Bakeries (Syra- 
cuse Univ.) " 

"Rochester Occupational Reading Series": Restaurants 
and Cafeterias (Syracuse Univ.) 

Servicemen Learn to Read. (U.S. Armed Forces Inst.) 

Teen-Age Tales, Bks. A & B (Heath) 

It Must Be Magic (Harper Row) 

Magic Carpet (Charles E. Merrill) 


Bag of Fire (short plays) (Houghton Mifin) 
Cases of Sherlock Holmes (Webster) 

Greek and Roman Myths (Webster) 

Old Testament Stories (Webster) 

“Jr. Science Series": Book of Beavers (Garrard) 
“Jr. Science Series": Book of Electricity (Garrard) 
“Jr. Science Series": Book of Flying (Garrard) 
“Jr. Science Series": Book of Stars (Garrard) 
“Jr. Science Series": Book of Trees (Garrard) 
Augustus Books (Bobbs-Merrill) 

Roads to Everywhere (Ginn) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


* Anderson 
* Anderson and 


оо 


Regli 
Atwater 
Beatty 


* Bechdolt 


Bice 


* Biemiller 


Bjorklund 
Bloch 
Brock 


* Child Study Assn. 


of America 


* Clark 
* Cleary 


Clymer 
Collodi 
Corbett 


* Dagliesh 


* Gates 


* Gelman 


Guthridge 


* Haywood 


* Heffernan, et al. 


* Higgins 


* Holland 


Ketcham 
—— 


` Kottmeyer, ed. 


* M 


е — 


Krasilovsky 
Lauber 
Lewellen 


* Lind gren 


Blaze Finds the Trail (Macmillan) 
Alec Majors (Wheeler) 


Mr. Popper's Penguins (Little, Brown) 
Blitz (Houghton Mifllin) 

Oliver Becomes a Weatherman (Scholastic) 
A Dog for Davie's Hill (Macmillan) 

Star Boy (Holt) 

Rodeo Roundup (Doubleday) 

Leave It to Herbert (Scholastic) 

Here Comes Kriste (Knopf) 

Read to Yourself Storybook (Crowell) 


First Men in Space (Follett) 

Henry Huggins (Morrow) 

Otis Spofford (Morrow) 

Treasure at First Base (Scholastic) 

Pinocchio (Random House) 

Susie Sneakers (Crowell) 

The Davenports Are at Dinner (Scribner) 
Cross-Country Trucker (Macmillan) 

Keepers of the Lights (Macmillan) 

State Trooper (Macmillan) 

Football Fury (Doubleday) 

Tom Edison ( Bobbs-Merrill) 

“В” is for Betsy and others (Harcourt, Brace) 
Eddie's Pay Dirt (Scholastic Magazines) 
Little Eddie and others (Morrow) 

Desert Treasure (Field Publications) 
Stephen Foster ( Bobbs-Merrill) 

No Children, No Pets (Knopf) 

Baby Sitters Guide by De 
Dennis the Menace (Holt) 

King Arthur and His Knights (Webster) 
Robin Hood Stories (Webster) 

Trojan War (Webster) 

The Man Who Didn't Wash 
Clarence the T.V. Dog (Cowa 
T.V. Humphrey (Knopf) 
Pippi Longstocking (Viking) 


rd McCann) 


nnis the Menace (Holt) 


His Dishes (Doubleday) 
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* MacGregor 


* McCloskey 


Monsell 
Morrison, ed. 


* Orbaan 
* Parker 


Preston, ed. 


* Rambeau 


Russell, et al, 


* Schleyer 


Seltzer 
Seuss 


* Snow 
* Spencer, et al. 


* Stevenson 


* Stevenson 
* Van Riper 


Wagoner 
Weil 
West 
White 
Wilson 


Winterfeld 
Withers, ed. 
Wyndham 


SIMPLIFIED CLASSICS 


Defoe 


* Hugo 


* Kottmeyer, ed, 


* Moderow 
* Swift 


Miss Pickerell and the Geiger Counter (Whittlesey House) 

Miss Pickerell Goes to Mars (Whittlesey House) 

Centerburg Tales (Viking) 

Susan Anthony (Bobbs-Merrill) 

Yours till Niagara Falls ( Scholastic) 

Civil War Sailor (Doubleday) 

Carol Heiss—Olympic Queen (Doubleday) 

Barrel of Laughs (Scholastic) ДИР 

The Mystery of the Missing Marlin (Field Publications) 

Roads to Everywhere (Ginn) 

Stories for Today's Youth (Globe) 

Sweetie Pie (Scholastic) 

If I Ran the Zoo (Seuss) 

Yertle the Turtle (Seuss) 

Samuel Morse ( Bobbs-Merrill) 

Finding New Trails (Lyons & Carnahan) 

Booker T. Washington (Bobbs-Merrill) 

Clara Barton (Bobbs-Merrill) 

George Carver (Bobbs-Merrill) 

Treasure Island, adapted (Scott, Foresman) 

Lou Gehrig ( Bobbs-Merrill) 

Will Rogers ( Bobbs-Merrill) 

Louisa Alcott (Bobbs-Merrill) 

Franklin Roosevelt (Bobbs-Merrill) 

The Happy Hollisters and the Mystery of the Totem 
Faces (Doubleday) 

The Uninvited Donkey (Viking) 

Annie Oakley (Bobbs-Merrill) 

Ernie Pyle (Bobbs-Merrill) 

Castaways of Lilliput (Harcourt, Brace) 

Arrow Book of Jokes and Riddles (Scholastic) 

Betty Crocker Junior Baking Book (General Mills) 

A Rocket in My Pocket ( poems) (Harcourt, Brace) 

Candy Stripers (Scholastic) 


Robinson Crusoe (Garrard) 
Robinson Crusoe (Random House) 
Les Misérables ( Globe) 

Robin Hood (Webster) 

Six Great Stories (Scott, Foresman) 
Gulliver’s Stories (Garrard) 


FIFTH GRADE 


SHORT STORIES AND SELECTIONS 


Author 


* Abrashkin 
* Bammon and 


Whitehead 


* Barker, et al. 


* Cook 


Hamer, et al. 


* Huber, et al. 
* Johnson and 


Jacobs 
Kramer 


* Larrick, ed. 


* McKee 


Moderow 
Parker 


* Strang, et al. 
* No Listed Author Stories Worth Knowing (Gov't Printing Office) 
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Title 
Danny Dunn and the Homework Machine (Scholastic) 
Sacred Well of Sacrifice (Benefic) 


The Story of Our Country (social studies text) (Harper 
Row) 

Golden Book of the American Revolution (Simon & 
Schuster) 

Exploring the New World (social studies text) (Follett) 

They Were Brave and Bold (Harper Row) 

Enchanted Isles (Merrill) 


Arrow Book of Ghost Stories (Scholastic) 

“Rivers of the World”: The Mississippi (Garrard) 
“Rivers of the World”: The St. Lawrence (Garrard) 

Sky Lines (Houghton Mifflin) 

Six Great Stories, adapted (Scott, Foresman) 

Golden Treasury of Natural History (Simon & Schuster) 
Teen-Age Tales, Bks. 1-6 (Heath) 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


LI 


* Baker 


——— 


Barker 


* Beals 
s —— 


е. 


*o——— 


Becker 
Bowman 


* Brooks 


оо 


eo 


Butterworth 
Darling 


* Doyle 
* Du Jardin 


Edmonds 


Freeman 


Juarez of Mexico, adapted (Webster) 
Simon Bolivar, adapted (Webster) 

The Story of Our Country (Harper Row) 
Buffalo Bill (Wheeler) 

Chief Black Hawk (Wheeler) 

Davy Crockett (Wheeler) 

Kit Carson (Wheeler) 

Chimp in the Family (Scholastic) 

Pecos Bill (Whitman) 

Freddy the Detective (Scholastic) 

The Enormous Egg (Little) 

Baldy of Nome (Scholastic) 

Cases of Sherlock Holmes, adapted (Webster) 
Wait for Marcy (Lippincott) 

The Matchlock Gun (Dodd) 

Fun with Chemistry (Random House) 
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Gallant 
Green 
°°. Harkins 
°° Hickock 
^ Household 
°° Jackson 
Lawson 
Lewellen 
* Lindgren 
* Longstreth 
* McCloskey 
Montgomery 
* Moody 
* Piersall and 
Hirshberg 
Pinkerton 
Stewart 
* Travers 
°. Tucker 
°° Villiers 
°° Webster 
* Williams and 
Abrashkin 
?* Wilson 


°°. Winwar 


* Wooley 


SIMPLIFIED CLASSICS 


°°» Dickens 


°° Dumas 


* Hugo 

°°. Melville 

?** Poe 
Sandrus 

* Scott 

* Twain 
Verne 

°° + Wallace 


Fun with Cooking (Random House) 
Exploring Mars (Garden City) 

Simple Tricks for the Young Magician (Hart) 
Punt Formation (Morrow) 

Story of Helen (Scholastic) 

The Spanish Cave (Scholastic) 
Squeeze Play (Crowell) 

Ben and Me (Little) 

Tee Vee Humphrey (Knopf) 

Mio My Son (Scholastic) 

Elephant Toast (Scholastic) 

Homer Price and the Donuts (Viking) 
Husky (Scholastic) 

Little Britches (Norton) 

Fear Strikes Out (Little) 


The First Overland Mail (Random House) 

To California by Covered Wagon (Random House) 

Mary Poppins (Harcourt Brace) 

Dan Morgan (Wheeler) 

Windjammer' Story (Scholastic) 

Daddy Long Legs (Appleton-Century-Crofts) 

Danny Dunn and the Anti-Gravity Paint (Whittlesey 
House) 

Herbert (Knopf) 

Snowbound in Hidden Valley (Scholastic) 

Napoleon and the Battle of Waterloo (Random House) 

Ginny and the New Girl (Scholastic) 


A Tale of Two Cities (Webster) 

The Count of Monte Cristo (Webster) 

The Story of the Three Musketeers, adapted (Sanborn) 
Les Misérables (Globe) 

Moby Dick (Sanborn) 

The Gold Bug and Other Stories (Webster) 

Eight Treasured Stories (Scott, Foresman) 

Ivanhoe (Webster) 

Tom Sawyer (Scott, Foresman) 

Around the World in Eighty Days (Scott, Foresman) 
Ben Hur (Webster) 
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SIXTH GRADE 


SHORT STORIES AND SELECTIONS 


Author Title 
* Bennett, et al. High Road to Glory (Silver Burdett) 
°° Burton and Stories for Teen-Agers, Bks. 1-2 (Globe) 
Mersand 
** Gray, et al. Parades (Scott, Foresman) 
Henry Misty of Chincoteague (Rand McNally) 
* Huber, et al. The Tales They Tell (Harper Row) 
* Johnson and Adventure Lands (Merrill) 
Jacobs 
* Kissen Crowded House (Houghton Mifflin) 
° + Meader Will to Win and Other Stories (Harcourt, Brace) 
° * Spencer, et al. Traveling New Trails (Lyons & Carnahan) 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


** Alcott Little Women (Little) 
° + Anderson Fur Trappers of the Old West (Wheeler) 
** Bliven The Story of D-Day (Random House) 
* Boylston Clara Barton (Scholastic) 
Ps Sue Barton, Student Nurse (Little) 
° + Brink Caddie Woodlawn (Macmillan) 
5 Clea Fifteen (Scholastic) 
к Cine and Crouse € Hamilton and. Aaron Burr (Random House) 
и de Kruif Microbe Hunters (Harcourt, Brace) 
.. de Leeuw The Story of Amelia Earhart (Grosset & Dunlap) 
Ба Felsen Hot Rod (Е. P. Dutton) 
unu Fisher Understood Betsy (Holt) 
À Forbes Mama's Bank Account (Harcourt) 
` Frank Diary of a Young Girl (Doubleday) 
o _ Freedman Mrs. Mike (Coward-McCann) 
" аер The Janitor's Girl [и 
arfield Follow My Leader (Viking 
a Holberg Restless лыш The Story of Johnny Appleseed (Cro- 
& well) 
o Kielgaard Big Red (Holiday House) 
So oe Irish Red (Holiday House) — 
Ma Leighton The Story e Florence Nightingale (Grosset & Dunlap) 
i; Lovelace Heaven to Betsey (Crowell) 


* Malkus The Story of Winston Churchill (Grosset & Dunlap) 
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°°. Price The Story of Marco Polo (Grosset & Dunlap) 
° Smith The Hundred and One Dalmatians (Viking) 
^ + Wilson Herbert (Knopf) 
SIMPLIFIED CLASSICS 
° Coolidge Hercules and other Tales from Greek Myths (Houghton 
Mifflin) 
° * Cooper The Last of the Mohicans (Scott, Foresman) 
°° + Dickens David Copperfield (Scott, Foresman) 
°°» Eliot Silas Marner (Scott, Foresman) 
°°» Hugo Les Misérables (Laidlaw) 
°°+ Kipling Captains Courageous (Scott, Foresman) 
°° + Melville Moby Dick (Scott, Foresman) 
°° Shakespeare Julius Caesar (Globe) d 
°. Swift The Story of Lemuel Gulliver in Lilliput Land, adapte 
(Sanborn) 
Twain Huckleberry Finn ( Scott, Foresman) 
LJ 


The Prince and the Pauper (Globe) 
Tom Sawyer (Scott, Foresman) 
°° Wyss Swiss Family Robinson (Globe) 


SEVENTH GRADE 
SHORT STORIES AND SELECTIONS 
°°. Bailey and Worlds of Adventure (American) 


Leavell 


" „1 
*** Brewton, et al. New Horizons through Reading and Literature, Bk 


(Laidlaw) 
Panoramas (Scott, Foresman) 
Doorways to Discovery (Ginn) 
Driving the Reading Road (Lyons & Carnahan) 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


*** Gray, et al. 
TER Russell, et al, 
°° * Spencer, et al, 


°° Burnett The Secret Garden (Lippincott) 

"** Cavanna Angel on Skis ( Morrow) 

°° Craig Trish (Crowell) 

°° Doss The Family Nobody Wanted (Little) 

°° + Du Jardin Double Date (Lippincott) 

t —— Practically Seventeen (Lippincott) 

°° DuMaurier Rebecca ( Doubleday) 

°°» Emery First Love, True Love (Westminster) 

ш Going Steady (Westminster) 
Erdman The Edge of Time (Dodd Mead) 

°° e Farley The Black Stallion (Random House) 

°° Саг 


Crazy about Horses (Hastings) 


Giles 
Gipson 
Godden 


°° « Guareschi 
оо, 


°°. Heinlein 


°° Hilton 
°° Jewett 
°° Masters and 
Fowler 
°° + Meader 
°° Richardson 
Serraillier 
°° Thompson 
оо в Tunis 
оо, 
°° Ullman 
БЫ Whitney 
Бы Wiggin 
SIMPLIFIED CLASSICS 
°° Blackmore 
оо 
* Bronte 
ia Defoe 
Е * Dickens 
И * Homer 
ж * Scott 
biis Sewell 


E 
Stevenson 


EIGHTH GRADE 
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Hannah Fowler (Houghton Мі п) 
Old Yeller (Harper) 
The Green Gage Summer (Viking) 


Don Camillo and His Flock (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy) 


The Little World of Don Camillo (Farrar, 
Cudahy) 

The Red Planet (Scribner) 

Goodbye, Mr. Chips (Grosset & Dunlap) 

Cobbler’s Knob (Viking) 

Wilderness Teacher (Rand McNally) 


Sparkplug of the Hornets (Harcourt) 
Second Satellite (McGraw-Hill) 

The Silver Sword (Criterion) 

Snow Slopes (Longmans, Green) 

All American (Harcourt) 

Go Team Go (Morrow) 

Banner in the Sky (Lippincott) 

Mystery on the Isle of Skye (Westminster) 


Straus & 


Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm (Houghton Mifflin) 


Lorna Doone (Globe) 

Jane Eyre (Globe) 
Robinson Crusoe (Sanborn) 
Oliver Twist (Laidlaw) 
The Odyssey (Globe) 
Ivanhoe (Globe) 

Black Beauty (Globe) 
Treasure Island (Globe) 


SH 
ORT STORIES AND SELECTIONS 


oo 


* Bailey and 
Leavell 


* Lovrein, et al. 

* Russell and 
Gunn 

* Spencer, et al, 


* Brewton, et al. 


Worlds of People (American) 


New Horizons through Reading and Literai 


(Laidlaw) 
Adventures for Today (Harcourt) 
Windows on the World (Ginn) 


Progress on Reading Roads 


ture, Bk. 2 


(Lyons & Carnahan) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


°° + Benary-Isbert 


оо, 


оо 


оо 


оо 


оо 


SIMPLIFIED CLASSICS 


оо 


Daly 
Emery 


* Forbes 


Forester 
Frank 
Godden 


* Harkins 


Hersey 
Heyerdahl 
Hilton 


Hunt 
Knight 
Lederer and 
Burdick 
London 
Lord 
MacLean 
Meader 
Michener 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Remarque 
Salinger 
Smith 
Steinbeck 
Verne 
Wells 


Austen 
Dickens 
Dumas 
Eliot 
Hawthorne 
Twain 


The Ark (Winston) 

Rowan Farm (Harcourt) 

Seventeenth Summer (Dodd) 

Senior Year (Westminster) 

Johnny Tremain (Houghton Mifflin) 
The African Queen (Modern Library) 
Diary of Anne Frank (Doubleday) 
Episode of Sparrows (Viking) 

Son of the Coach (Holiday House) 
Young Skin Diver (Morrow) 
Hiroshima (Knopf) 

Kon Tiki (Rand McNally) 

Lost Horizon (Grosset & Dunlap) 
Random Harvest (Little Brown) 
Conquest of Everest (Grosset & Dunlap) 
Lassie Come Home (Winston) 

The Ugly American (W. W. Norton) 


White Fang (Grosset & Dunlap) 

A Night to Remember (Holt) 

Guns of Navarone (Doubleday) 

T Model Tommy (Harcourt) 

The Bridges at Toko-Ri (Random House) 
Anne of Green Gables (Grosset & Dunlap) 
The Baby Sitter's Guide (Crowell) 

All Quiet on the Western Front (Little Brown) 
Catcher in the Rye (Grosset & Dunlap) 

A Tree Grows in Brooklyn (Harper & Row) 

Of Mice and Men (Bantam) 

The Pearl (Viking) 

The Short Reign of Pippin IV (Viking) 
Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea (Scribner) 
War of the Worlds (Harper) 


Pride and Prejudice (Globe) 

A Tale of Two Cities (Laidlaw) 
The Count of Monte Cristo (Globe) 
Silas Marner (Globe) 

The Mill on the Floss (Globe) 

The Scarlet Letter (Globe) 
Connecticut Yankee (Globe) 
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Games, Devices, and Workbooks 


GAMES AND DEVICES FOR TEACHING SIGHT VOCABULARY 


Title Level 
Basic Sight Vocabulary Cards (Garrard) 2-3 
Flash-X (EDL Laboratories, Huntington) 1-6 
Grab: junior, senior, advanced (Dorothea Alcock) 1-8, according 
to set 
1-3 


Group Word Teaching Game (Garrard) 
My Crossword Puzzle Book, Bks. I-II (Primary Educ. Sve.) 2 plus 
1 


Picture Word Cards (Garrard) 


Pocket-Tac (Reading Inst. of Boston) 1-3 
Read-O (Augsburg) 1-3 
Rolling Phonics (Scott, Foresman) 1-3 
The Rolling Reader (Scott, Foresman) 1-3 
Sight Phrase Cards (Garrard) 2 plus 
Syllabascope Word Set (Wordcrafters) 4 plus 
3 plus 


Take (Garrard) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHER-DEVISED GAMES 
Dot Game! 

The teacher can mimeograph a “dot picture” as in common “dot book- 
ets,” using consonants or blends for each dot. The sounds are pronounced, 


and the children draw a line for all the dots of the corresponding sound. 


The Guessing Game? 


After thirty-five words or so are learned, a guessing game that is a favorite 
with most children can be played. For example, the teacher wants to prac- 
а, 


1 А 
Devised by Stanley Hoffman. 


ila B. Smith, Learning to Recognize Words. Out of print. 
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tice learning the sight words “found,” “shall,” “the,” “you,” and “put.” The 
children already know Pat and Polly, who are characters in their reader, 
and they easily recognize the words “sees,” “dog,” “jump,” “book,” and 
“down.” The teacher writes the following sentences on the blackboard: 


Polly found it. 

Polly sees the dog. 
Can you jump? 

Put Pat’s book down. 
I shall go. 


The words to be practiced are underlined. First the children read together 
all five sentences. The teacher then says, “I am thinking of one of the under- 
lined words. Who can guess the word I am thinking?” The children take 
turns coming to the blackboard, pointing to the word they have chosen, and 
saying, “Is it the word ‘the’?” If it is, he becomes the leader and is allowed 
to think of a word while the others guess. The children take turns for as 
long as desirable. (It is important that the child who guesses points to the 
chosen word, so that the teacher is certain that he had not thought one word 
and mistaken it for another of the underlined words. ) 


Learning Letters and Letter Sounds by Using Children’s Initials? 


When children are not too familiar with letters or letter sounds, the 
teacher can take small cards (about 3 x 5) and print a letter of the alphabet 
on each one in capital and lower-case form. The teacher then asks the child 
whose initials she holds up to stand. Also, whenever there is a reason to line 
up, the teacher can have the children take their places as she holds up their 
initials. Later when the letters are better known, the teacher can ask the 
child who sits in front of or next to the child whose initials are held to 
stand. Still later, just the sounds of the pupils initials might be used. 


Ticktacktoe 


A ticktacktoe frame is drawn on the blackboard or a piece of paper, and 
а list of words to be practiced is placed in full sight. Two individuals or two 
teams can play. The players choose who is to go first and who shall have the 
Хз and O’s. The pupil then says one of the words. If he is correct, he may 
place his mark next to the word and in any box he chooses in the ticktacktoe 
—_— 


? Adapted by Helen O'Keefe of the Bellows School, Mamaroneck, N.Y., from D. 
XT Improving Reading Instruction ( Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co., 
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frame. (A mark is placed next to a word only to designate that it has al- 
ready been chosen.) Another pupil then chooses a word and puts his mark 
in front of it and in the box he chooses. The game continues until one 
player gets three like marks in a row. 


TEACHER'S REFERENCES FOR ADDITIONAL GAME SUGGESTIONS 

Kunestey, B., Reading Skills. San Francisco, Calif.: Fearon Publishers, 1958. 

Let's Play a Game. New York: Ginn, 1963. 

Reading Activities for Middle Graders. New York: Ginn, 1966. 

RusseLL, D., Амр Karp, Erra, Reading Aids through the Grades, rev. ed. 
York: Bur, of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1959. 


RusseLL, D., Амр RusseLL, ELIZABETH, Listening Aids through the Grades. New 
York: Bur. of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1959. 
Tips and Games for the Classroom Teacher of Elementary Language Arts. 
York: Metropolitan School Study Council, 1958. 
WacNEn, G., Ap Hosrem, M., Reading Games. Darien, С 
Publication, 1961. 


New 


New 


onn.: Grade Teacher 


WORKBOOKS FOR PRACTICE IN WORD ANALYSIS 


Author Title Level 
Hargrave and Building Reading Skills (McCormick-Mathers) 1-6 
Armstrong za 
Kottmeyer Conquests (Webster) ue 
Stone, et al. Eye and Ear Fun Books, I-IV (Webster) 
Feldmann and Learning About Words (Teachers College) 3 
“ae Primary 
Stone Let’s See (Webster) ee M 
Stone and On the Way to Reading (Webster) те-р 
Gatchel i 
Meighan, Phonics Stencils (Continental) ib 
etal, Phonics We Use, Bks. A-F (Lyons & Carnahan) a 
Хаана Reading with Phonics (Lippincott) 
a vels 
Hegge, Kirk, Remedial Reading Drills (Wahr) Alig 
and Kirk | 
Rothstein The Fat Cat Word Book (Teachers College) “o 
Smith Symbol Tracking (Ann Arbor Pub-) + 
Monroe, etal. We Talk, Spell and Write (Scott, Foresman) за 
Weinberg Word Analysis (Macmillan) i5 
Smith Word Tracking (Ann Arbor Pub.) 
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WORKBOOKS AND MATERIALS FOR 


COMPREHENSION, VOCABULARY, RATE, AND SPELLING 


Author 


Abramowitz 


Smith 


Foster 
Scope 


Robinson, 
et al. 
Johnson 
Stone, Grover, 
et al. 
Shipley 
Gates and 
Peardon 
Stone and 
Grover 
Anderson and 
Kinchelue 
Wagner, et al. 


Sanford, et al. 
Guiler and 

Coleman 
Simpson 
Parker 


1 Designed to teac 
each grade level for e 


Title 


American History Study Lessons, Bks. 1-9 (Fol- 
lett) 
°Be a Better Reader, I-III (Prentice-Hall) 
°Ве a Better Reader, IV-VI (Prentice-Hall) 
"Developing Reading Skills, A-C (Laidlaw) 
Dimensions, Across and Down, Wide World 
(Scholastic) 
*EDL Study Skills Library! (Educ. Dev. Labs) 


°° Modern Reading Skilltexts, Bks. 1-2 (Merrill) 
New Practice Readers, Bks. A-G (Webster) 


Playing with Words (Prentice-Hall) 
Reading Exercises (Teachers College) 


° New Practice Readers, Bks. A-G 


**Reader's Digest Advanced Reading Skill Builders 
(Reader’s Digest) 
°Reader’s Digest Reading Skill Builders, Bks. II- 
VI; 2 at each level (Reader’s Digest) 
Reading Comprehension ( Macmillan) 
"Reading for Meaning, Bks. 4-12 (Lippincott) 


**SRA Better Reading, Bk. 1 (Sci. Rsch. Ass.) 
**SRA Reading Laboratories, (Sci. Rsch. Ass.) 
Boxes of reading booklets. Approximately fif- 
teen selections at each level. The following 
sets are available: 
SRA Reading Laboratory, elem. ed. 
SRA Reading Laboratory, Па 
SRA Reading Laboratory , IIb 
SRA Reading Laboratory, Пс 
SRA Reading Laboratory, Ша; secondary ed. 


SRA Reading Laboratory, IVa; college prep. 
ed. 


ach content area. 


Level 


6-12 


4-9 
3-12 
8-14 


h study skills through science and social studies. Three boxes at 


McCall and 
Crabbs 
Strang 


Deighton 
Durrell 


Taylor, et al. 
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*Standard Test Lessons in Reading, Bks. A-E 
(Bur. of Pub., T.C., Columbia U.) 
°°Study Type of Reading Exercises, high school 
level (Bur. of Pub., T.C., Columbia U.) 
Vocabulary Development (Macmillan) 
Word Analysis Practice (Harcourt, Brace & 


World) 
Word Clues (Educ. Dev. Labs.) 


*Symbols are the same as those in Appendix B. 


FOR IMPROVING READING ABILITY AT SENIOR 


Author 


Jewett, et al. 

Spache and 
Berg 

Shaw and 
Townsend 
edeen 

Schumacher, 
et al. 


Miller 


Sack and 
Yourman 
Robinson 
Brown 
Brown 
Morgan and 
Deese 
Johnson 
Stroud ang 
Ammons 
Jewett, et al. 
Jewett, et al. 


Miller 


J Ohnson 
Gilbert 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LEVELS 


Title 


Adventure Bound (Houghton-Mifflin) 
The Art of Efficient Reading (Macmillan) 


College Reading Manual (Crowell) 


College Remedial Reader (Putnam 


) 


Design for Good Reading (Harcourt, Brace & 


World) 
Developing Reading Efficiency 
Dist., Laramie, Wyoming) 
Developmental Speed Rea 
Skills Center) 


Effective Reading and Learning (Cr 


Effective Study (Harper and Row) 
Efficient Reading, alt. ed (Heath) 

Explorations in College 
How to Study (Harper) 


Improve Your Own Spelling (Мс 

Improving Reading Ability ( 
Crofts) 

Journeys into America 

Literature for Life (Houghton M 


Maintaining Reading Effic 

Dist., Laramie, Wyoming) 
Modern Reading Skilltexts, Bk. 
Power and Speed in Reading (Pren 


(Dev. Reading 


ding Course (C 


owell) 


Reading (Heath) 


Graw-Hill) 
Appleton-Century- 


(Houghton Mifflin) 
п) 


3 ( Merrill) 


tice-Hall) 


ollege 


iency (Dev. Reading 


3-12 


9-12 


7-12 


Level 


9-12 
College 


College 


College 
9-12 


9-12 
College 


College 
College 
College 
College 
College 


9-12 
College 


9-12 

9-12 and 
college 

7-12 


9-12 
College 
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Baker Reading Skills (Prentice-Hall) | College 
Perry and Selections for Improving Speed of Comprehension College 
Whitlock (Harvard) М 
Mersand Spelling Your Way to Success (Barron's) pes 
Simpson SRA Better Reading, Bks. 2-3 (Sci. Rsch. Ass.) Ut 
Gilbert Study in Depth (Prentice-Hall) Col t 
Strang Study Type of Reading Exercises (Teachers Col- 9-12 an 
lege) college 


Cosper and Toward Better Reading Skill (Appleton-Century- College 
Griffen Crofts) 


Sherbourne Toward Reading Comprehension (Heath) College 


DICTIONARIES 
Basic Dictionary of American English (Holt, Rinehart & Winston) 
Courtis-Watters Illustrated Dictionary (Simon & Schuster) 
Golden Dictionary (Simon & Schuster) 
Thorndike-Barnhart Beginning Dictionary (Doubleday) 
Thorndike-Barnhart Junior Dictionary (Doubleday) 
Webster's Elementary Dictionary for Boys and Girls (Merriam) 


Websters Picturesque Word Origins from Webster's International Dictionary 
(Merriam) 


ё APPENDIX D 


Selected Paperback Books* 


PREPRIMER 
Author Title 
Ei 
insel Did You Ever See? (Scholastic) 


“Did you ever see a cat. + » bat?,” plus 13 other absurd 
animal situations. An amusing book that lets children 
Rins ess at rhymes. 35-word vocabulary. 
The Happy Egg (Scholastic) 
Delightful picture-story about how 
hatches out as a happy baby bird. 33 


lary. 


a happy &8& 


-word vocabu- 


The following four books are intended as an introduction not only to books but 
g child's limited but expanding ex- 


to i 
basic concepts which relate to the youn 
perience. (Wonder) 


De . 
бо Опе, Тшо 30-word vocabulary 
Eee. Big Beds and Little Beds 33-word vocabulary 
Stephe The Tent 15-word vocabulary 
з Jumping 34-word vocabulary 


with photographs of 


books illustrated 
derived from the oral 


Follow; 
ug are the titles of six 24-page 
children. The vocabulary and sentence structure are 


1 
anguage of six-year-olds. (Chandler) 
o Ride, Bikes, Super- 


Cari 
illo, ed. Swings, Slides, Trucks and Cars t 
market, and Let's Go! 
———— 
d competency with which Elaine Kaplan 


o 
We wi 
and Y wish to acknowledge the diligence an 
assessed. ж Parker compiled this list of paperbacks. Each 
efore it was considered eligible for inclusion. 


book was carefully read and 
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PRIMER 
Author 


Title 


Each of the following three books has a brief text set in large, easy-to-read 
type, enabling the young reader to grasp easily the concept being presented. 


(Wonder) 


DeCaprio 
Jardine 
Seymour 


FIRST GRADE 
Author 


Bethell 
Cook 
Friskey 
Kessler 
Krauss 


Potter and Harley 


SECOND GRADE 
Author 
Alain 


Buckley and Jones 
Bulla 


Bus from Chicago 49-word vocabulary 
Up and Down 50-word vocabulary 
On the Ranch 30-word vocabulary 


Title 


Barney Beagle Plays Baseball (Wonder) А 
Amusing story of a dog who wants to be a true friend 
to his young master. 

The Little Fish That Got Away (Scholastic) E 
The traditional fish story with a surprise twist. Mini- 
mum, easy-to-read text. 

Indian Two Feet and His Horse (Scholastic) Е 
An Indian boy searches for a horse of his own—until 
one finds him! 

Mr. Pine's Mixed-up Signs (Wonder) | 
Amusing tale of what happens when Mr. Pine, the sign 
painter, loses his glasses. 

Is This You? (Scholastic) 2 
Fun-filled picture book asks child questions about him- 
self and encourages him to draw his answers. 

First Fairy Tales (Merrill) : 
Contains 18 stories and 117 two-color illustrations. 
(Also for second grade.) 


Title 


One, Two, Three, Going to Sea (Scholastic) А 
Сау, amusing story of ten fishermen both entertains 
and provides practice in simple addition and subtrac- 
tion. 

Fine Friends at School (Holt, Rinehart, & Winston) 

Eagle Feather (Scholastic) 

Exciting adventure Story of a modern Navajo Indian 
boy. Authentic picture of Indian life. 

Old Charlie (Scholastic) 

Realistic tale, told with humor and suspense, of how 


Clarke 
Compere 


Crosher 


Freeman 


Keats 


Littledale 


Moore 


P Otter 


Stanek 


Wyler and Ames 


No listed ай ор 
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two young brothers think of an ingenious solution to 
save a beloved old horse. 
Congo Boy (Scholastic) 
Action-filled African folk tale: a boy earns his own 
hunting spear through an act of generosity. 
Story of Thomas Alva Edison, Inventor (Scholastic) 
The life of the great inventor, combining biography, 
history, adventure, and science for very young readers. 
Adventure in the Snow (Fearon) 
Things take an exciting turn at the Blake farm when 
the four teenagers who live there find their sledding 
fun cut short by the discovery of two accident victims. 
How to get them to a hospital is solved in an unusual 
way. 
The Haunted House (Fearon) 
In this exciting and amusing story, three children are 
trapped by a “ghost” in a mysterious old house. 
Thieves and a stolen painting add to the action. 
Mystery at Camp Sunshine (Fearon) 
Summer fun is somewhat clouded by mysterious dis- 
appearances of clothing from the camp cottages—and 
a little girl who will not stay put. All turns out well, 
though, in the exciting and amusing climax. 
A Book of Real Science (Scholastic) 
Basic concepts of physical science (heat, light, elec- 
tricity, sound, gravity) invitingly presented in terms 
within a young child's experience and understanding. 
The Snowy Day (Scholastic) 
An exceptionally beautiful and sensitive book about a 
small Negro boy. Caldecott Medal winner, widely ac- 
claimed as a modern classic. 


The Magic Fish (Scholastic) 
Lively retelling of the folk tale about a poor fisherman, 


his greedy wife, and a magic fish who grants wishes. 
Lucky Book of Riddles (Scholastic) 
Gay illustrations add to the delight of these easy-to- 
read riddles. 
Giants and Fairies (Merrill) 
Contains 20 stories and 63 two-color illustrations. 
How We Use Maps and Globes (Benefic) 
Basic social studies skills are introduced and developed. 
Colorful and interesting illustrations amplify the sub- 


ject matter. 
Magic Secrets (Scholastic) : 
23 magic tricks—some very easy, some harder. Pic- 
tures all the way. 


Jack and the Beanstalk (Scholastic) 
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THIRD GRADE 
Author 


Bemelmans 


Bishop 


Buckley and Jones 
Bulla 


Colver 


Davidson 


Elting and Folsom 


Hoban 


Holl 


Klein 


McGovern 


Retold for younger children with all the original gusto 
and flavor. 


Title 


Madeline (Scholastic) 

The delightful modern classic about the smallest of 
“twelve little girls in two straight lines" in Miss Clavel's 
boarding school. 

The Five Chinese Brothers (Scholastic) 

Clever folk tale of look-alike brothers who outwit an 
executioner. Ideal bridge from “read-to-me” to read- 
it-myself." 

Living as Neighbors (Holt, Rinehart, & Winston) 

Ghost Town Treasure (Scholastic) А 
Three children on ап exciting search for gold in a 
canyon near a "ghost town" uncover a cave full of 
natural marvels. Large type, easy to read. 

Abraham Lincoln (Scholastic) 

Warmly told, straightforward biography of Lincoln as 
a boy, as a man, and as a President. 

The Adventures of George Washington (Scholastic) 
Exciting biography covering Washington's adventurous 
life—from the French and Indian War all the way to 
the Presidency. 

If You Lived in the Days of the Wild Mammoth Hunters 

(Scholastic) 

Easy-to-read archaeology about life in prehistoric days. 

Bread and Jam for Frances (Scholastic) А 
What happens when a little badger named Frances 25 
allowed a steady diet of her favorite bread and jam. 

Magic Tales (Merrill) 

Contains 19 stories and 48 two-color illustrations. 

Brave Daniel (Scholastic) , 
Daniel's brave deeds have a hilarious twist that will 
make young readers roar with laughter. 

Christopher Columbus (Scholastic) 

Biography of Columbus for very young readers. Ba 
on authentic sources. 

If You Lived in Colonial Times (Scholastic) 

Gay, informative book about life in Colonial New 
England. 

Runaway Slave, The Story of Harriet Tubman (Scho- 

lastic) 

Dramatic story of a courageous woman who escaped 


sed 


Larom 


Moore 


Peterson 


Rey 


Slobodkina 


Ward 


The following twelve books are historically accurate biographies v 
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from slavery—yet returned to the South to lead others 
to freedom. 

Bronco Charlie: Rider of the Pony Express (Scholastic) 
Eleven-year-old Charlie Miller braves many obstacles 
to bring the mail through in true Pony Express tradi- 
tion. 

Johnny Appleseed (Scholastic) 

Skillful blend of fact and legend distinguishes this 
moving biography of America’s beloved historical fig- 
ure. 

The Littles (Scholastic) 
The Littles are tiny people who live in the walls of the 
Bigg's house. Of course their greatest fear is mice! 

Curious George Rides a Bike (Scholastic) 

More monkey business as Curious George sets off on a 
new bike and runs head on into a traveling circus. 

Caps for Sale (Scholastic) 

Based on charming folk tale. Peddler of caps runs into 
trouble when monkeys steal his wares. 

The Biggest Bear (Scholastic) 
Johnny and his pet bear get into a beehive of mischief. 


which have 


Particular appeal for children of all ages. (Dell) 


Colver 
— 
Epstein 
Graff 
MEL 
Graves 
—— 
REEL 
Kaufman 
Latham 
Parlin 
Patterson 


FOURTH GRADE 
Author 


Becker 


Buckle 
y and 
Christopher Jones 


Abraham Lincoln 
Florence Nightingale 
George Washington Carver 
George Washington 
Helen Keller 
Benjamin Franklin 
Eleanor Roosevelt 
John F. Kennedy 
Thomas Alva Edison 
Sam Houston 
Amelia Earhart 
Frederick Douglass 


Title 
A Chimp in the Family (Scholastic) : 
yreaks havoc in a pet-shop owners 


A comical chimp V З 
household. Includes health tips for youngsters. 
Our Growing City (Holt, Rinehart, & Winston) 
Touchdown for Tommy (Scholastic) 
An orphan boy, who wants his foster parents to adopt 
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Cleary 
Humphreville 


Lofting 


Martin 


Moody 


O'Donnell, McElaney, 
and Taylor 


Ripley 


Schneider 


Stolz 


Wyler 


him, learns the importance of fair play on and off the 
football field. 

Henry Huggins (Scholastic) | 
Eight-year-old Henry and his dog, Ribsy, get into 
hilarious predicaments. | 

Harriet Tubman: Flame of Freedom (Houghton Mifflin) 
Emphasizes her childhood traits of character that led 
to adult achievement. 

Doctor Doolittle Tales (Scholastic) 

Selections from Doctor Doolittle, a Treasury. The be- 
loved animal doctor's search for the Pushmi-Pullyu in 
Africa, plus adventures on Spidermonkey island. 

Story of Doctor Doolittle (Dell) 

A little old doctor who has so many animal pets all 
over his house that his patients won't visit him—be- 
comes the animals’ own doctor, able to speak their lan- 
guages and cure their sufferings. 

Trina (Scholastic) 

Lonely Mexican girl from migrant family finds a pe 
friend and learns English in a new town. Glossary O 
Spanish words. 

Riders of the Pony Express (Dell) . 

This authentic account vividly recreates the life of the 
young men and boys who carried the mail almost two 
thousand miles in ten days and nights of merciless rid- 
ing over mountains, across deserts, and through the 
heart of hostile Indian country. 

Secrets of the Animal World (Scholastic) f 
Facts—curious, amazing and funny—about dozens О 
diverse creatures. Sure to entice the book-shy young- 
ster. 

Matthew Henson: Arctic Hero (Houghton Mifflin) 

Part of a series about men and women who have made 
world history, emphasizing childhood traits of char- 
acter that led to adult achievement. А 

Let's Find Out about Heat, Weather апа Air (Scholastic) 
Basic scientific facts, plus easy experiments with heat, 
cold, air. 

The Bully of Barkham Street (Dell) " : 
Martin Hastings, the bully of the block, didn't care if 
he had any friends. Large and mean, Martin was hate- 
ful and irresponsible. But was he? A rare view emerges 
of an eleven-year-old boy's lonely world. 

Arrow Book of Science Riddles (Scholastic) 

Provocative riddles and their sound scientific explana- 
tions. A wealth of science information in a visually at- 
tractive format. 


Zim 


FIFTH GRADE 
Author 
Ames and Wyler 


Burnett 


Corbett 
Faulkner and Becker 


Garfield 


Folsom 


Fritz 


Gelman 


Glemser 


Henry 


Hickok 


Hubbard 
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Alligators and Crocodiles (Scholastic) 
Fact-filled, picture-filled book recommended for high 
interest science reading and vocabulary building. 


Title 


First Days of the World (Scholastic) 

Clearly written, beautifully illustrated first book about 
the beginnings of our planet and the life on it. 

Sara Crewe (Scholastic) 

How the vivid imagination of a penniless little girl 
from India transforms her life in a London boarding 
school. 

The Lemonade Trick (Scholastic) 

Kerby’s strange chemistry set produces magic, 
mayhem, and mirth. 

Melindy's Medal (Archway) 
An engaging little Negro gi 
in the face of danger. 

Follow My Leader (Scholastic) 

Engrossing story, written with sympathy and humor, of 
a young boy's adjustment to blindness with the help of 
his Seeing Eye Dog. 

Men Who Won the West (Scholastic) 
Episodes depicting the courage and resourcefulness of 
famous early pioneers. 

Brady (Scholastic) 

Warm, moving story of 
days who must suddenly 
of slavery. 

Young Baseball Champions (Scholastic) | 
Exciting, straightforward biographies of Willie Mays, 
Hank Aaron, Mickey Mantle, 7 more major leaguers 
who reached stardom. 

Radar Commandos (Scholastic) 

True, action-filled story about a Fr 
who, at great risk, brings vital information to 
in World War П. . 

Brighty of the Grand Canyon (Scholastic) 
Award-winning adventure-mystery story, based on fact, 
about a wild burro in Arizona’s Grand Canyon. 

Story of Helen Keller (Scholastic) 

Story of her triumph over handicaps. 


The Phantom Brakeman (Scholastic) . 
A collection of suspense-filled true railroad tales. 


miracles, 


11 wins a medal for bravery 


a young boy in pre-Civil War 
face up to the moral question 


ench teenage boy 
the Allies 
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Kramer, ed. 


McGovern, ed. 


Ravielli 


Silverberg 


Spyri 
Thorne 


Verral 


Weiss 


SIXTH GRADE 
Author 


Alcock 


Bakeless 


Baldwin 


Burdick and Wheeler 


Clarke 


Clayton 


Arrow Book of Ghost Stories (Scholastic) 
Nine selected tales. 
Aesop's Fables (Scholastic) 
The timeless classic beautifully retold in modern lan- 
guage for middle grade readers. 
Wonders of the Human Body (Scholastic) 
Facts about the human machine. Drawings. 
The Lost Race of Mars (Scholastic) 
In the year 2017 on Mars, a scientist's two children try 
to find the survivors of a lost civilization. 
Heidi (Scholastic) e 
The heart-warming classic about a Swiss mountain girl. 
Story of Madame Curie (Scholastic) 
Life of the eminent scientist. 
Rocket Genius (Scholastic) 
Life of rocket pioneer Robert Goddard and his many 
contributions to the space age. 
Mixups and Fixups (Scholastic) 
Twelve fun-filled animal yarns. 


Title 


Run, Westy, Run (Archway) 
Realistic account of what happens when a boy EE 
away continually in spite of all adult authorities. There 
are no easy solutions—he has to work out his own 
problems. 

Spies of the Revolution (Scholastic) 
Thirteen exciting stories of espionage during the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

Co Tell It on the Mountain (Noble & Noble) 
The noted writer's first novel illuminates three genera 
tions of one family by recounting one day in their lives. 

Fail-Safe (Noble & Noble) is all 
The terrifying account of a global “accident” that is a 
too possible. 

The Challenge of the Sea (Dell) 
Mr. Clarke takes the reader to the world beneath the 
seas, recording what we know and what we hope to 
learn and offering imaginative accounts of what tomor- 
row may bring. 

Martin Luther King: The Peaceful Warrior (Archway ) 
A moving biography, which tells the story of his child- 
hood in Atlanta, his career as one of the greatest Negro 
leaders of our time, and his tragic assassination. 


Craig 


Day 


Doyle 


Fitzhugh 


Forbes 


Gage 


Killilea 
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Robinson Crusoe (Educators Publishing Service) 
This high interest story captures the student’s attention, 
and the use of phonetically regular words helps to im- 
prove his reading ability. 

Landslide (Dell) 


Five children, on vacation in the mountains, are 
trapped in a lonely cabin by a landslide until finally 
the oldest boy invents a way of signaling for help. 

Great Stories of Sherlock Holmes (Dell) 

Twelve of Sherlock Holmes's most famous adventures. 

Harriet the Spy (Dell) 

Harriet has a secret notebook which she fills with ut- 
terly honest jottings about her parents, her classmates, 
and her neighbors. But one day her notebook is found 
by her schoolmates—to their anger. 

Johnny Tremain (Dell) 

Set in Boston of 1775 and follows the young appren- 
tice from a tragic accident in the silversmith's shop to 
his dramatic involvement as a patriot in the exciting 
days just before the American Revolution. 

Big Blue Island (Axchway) 

A recently orphaned city boy is sent to live with a 
great-uncle on a lonely island in the Tennessee River. 
А child who has no parents, no education, and no fu- 
ture begins to feel that he has a place and a role. 

Miss Osborne-the-Mop (Archway) 

A fantasy about a girl who discovers 
to change people and objects into 5 
back again. Very funny. 

Young Olympic Champions (Scholastic) 
Thrilling victories of track star Wilma Rudolph, boxer 
Cassius Clay, and 9 more Olympic champions. 

Our Friend the Atom (Dell) 
This introduction to the atom presents an account of 
the scientists who furthered knowledge of the atom, 
the physics of the atom, and possible peacetime appli- 


cations of atomic power. 


Karen (Dell) 
As told by her mother, the inspirational story of Karen, 
who—despite a cerebral palsy handicap—learns to 
talk, to walk, to read, to write. 
Shorter version adapted by Henri (Noble & Noble) 


Wren (Dell) А 
Tells of her family and the madcap, loving atmosphere 
which envelops parents, four children, their menagerie 
of pets, and even their grotesquely lovely Victorian 


house. 


she has the power 
omething else and 
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Meadowcraft 


Neville 


Offit 


Parks 


Rankin 


Serraillier 


Smith 


Speevack 


Sperry 


Sterling 


Sullivan 


Verne 


By Secret Railway (Scholastic) 

Two boys, one white, one Negro, and their adventures 
in 1860 with the South-to-North "Underground Rail- 
way." 

It's Like This, Cat (Scholastic) | 
Newberry Award winner about a big-city teenage boy's 
adventures and problems. 

Soupbone (Archway) . Р 
Fast-paced effervescent baseball story which will de- 
light and amuse young fans. 

A Choice of Weapons (Noble & Noble) 

An engrossing account of the early struggles of the 
award-winning Life staff photographer. 

Daughter of the Mountains ( Archway) | 
Momo journeys from the high mountain passes of Tibet 
down to the plains of India in search of her little dog. 
Vivid characterizations and descriptions. | 

Selected Stories from the Enchanted Island (Scholastic) 
Seven stories based on Shakespeare's plays, retold in 
Serraillier's crisp, modern style. 

A Tree Grows in Brooklyn (Noble & Noble) | 
The classic American novel of а young girl's coming of 
age. 

The Spider Plant (Archway) 

A story strong in human values—the detailed and con- 
vincing picture of an admirable Puerto Rican family 
new to New York City and life in a large housing 
project. 

Call It Courage (Scholastic) asd 
Legend of a young Polynesian boy who is determine 
to conquer his cowardice—or die! 

Mary Jane (Scholastic) | 
The first Negro girl to attend an integrated junior high, 
Mary Jane finds she is not really alone. 

Pioneer Astronomers (Scholastic) i 
The dramatic moments of discovery of 18 outstanding 
astronomers—from Copernicus to modern times. 

Pioneer Germ F: ighters (Scholastic) 

Outstanding work of 12 scientists who conquered some 
of mankind’s most deadly diseases. 

Times 4 (Noble & Noble) е 
Four spell-binding science fiction tales: The Time 
Machine by H. G. Wells; A Thief in Time by Robert 
Sheckley; Mack Reynolds Business, As Usual; Jack 
Finney's The Face in the Photo. 

Around the World in Eighty Days (Dell) 

The adventures of Phineas Fogg and his valet Passe- 
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Woi partout on their fantastic trip around the world. 

00 The Life and Words of John F. Kennedy (Scholastic) 
Well-written biography; memorable photographs, quo- 
tations. 

Gateway English Series (Macmillan) 
Anthologies created with educationally disadvantaged 
students and reluctant readers in mind. Settings, char- 
acters, and situations are meaningful to today's young 
people. Readings come from both ordinary and out-of- 
the-ordinary sources: an album of lullabies, This Week 
magazine, The Readers Digest, A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn, The Odyssey, etc. Forms represented in- 
clude: short stories, vignettes, articles, interviews, 
plays, folk tales, fables, songs, poems, proverbs. 

Mainstream Books (Merrill) 
These five anthologies, packed with dynamic and vital 
literature, will encourage all students to find both en- 
joyment and enlightenment in their reading. The level 
of the selections is low enough for the reluctant read- 
ers, while the interest level is high enough for the good 
readers. A partial list of authors includes: Stephen 
Crane, Langston Hughes, Carl Sandburg, Lorraine 
Hansberry, Ogden Nash, and Isaac Asimov. 


UNGRADED 

Cavanah Freedom Encyclopedia (Rand McNally) 
An A to Z encyclopedia of the story of American 
freedom, from the early settlers, to the civil rights 
movements of today. Has an unusually comprehensive 
index, list of suggested further reading. 

In Other Words . . . A Beginning Thesaurus 

Words are arranged in a single alphabetical listing: the 
100 common words, their synonyms and antonyms, ir- 
regular past tenses, and participles. The book offers 
over 1,000 substitute words for the 100 children use 


and overuse. 


Selected Stories from Readers 


82» We have examined a variety of readers in order to sae? 
the teachers’ task in locating suitable stories for children pipes e 
readability levels one through six. At the early levels, we have "m gà 
myths, folklore, and other old-time favorites because children of a Fu 
enjoy them; furthermore, many of the other stories with controlled Жы 
lary which are found in the basal readers are not generally appealing to : 
older child. Since identical stories are often included in many тм 
readers, only а small sampling has been chosen from each one. At the on 
levels, humorous stories, biographical sketches, classics, and adventure € 
were selected because these have proven to be the preference of many 


children, 


FIRST GRADE 

Reader Story 

Basic Reading Series The Deer and the Hunter 
(Lippincott) The Goose That Laid the Golden Egg 


The Ox and the Frog (12) 
The Shepherd Boy (11) 
I Know a Story The Boy Who Went to the North Wind 
(Harper & Row) The Gingerbread Boy 
Mr. Vinegar 
More Fun with Our Friends Why Tom-Tom Ran 
(Scott, Foresman) 


Sky Blue (Heath) Mr. Wind and Mr. Sun 


Sunny and Gay The Funny Birthday Wish 
(Bobbs-Merrill) The Little Fish 

SECOND. GRADE 

Reader Story 

Basic Reading Series (21) The Emperor’s New Clothes 
(Lippincott) 


The Golden Touch 
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Basic Reading Series (2°) 
(Lippincott) 

Come Along 
(Houghton Mifflin) 


Enchanted Gates 
(Macmillan) 


Foolish and Wise 
(Bobbs-Merrill) 

Friends Old and New 
(Scott, Foresman) 

It Happened One Day 
(Harper & Row) 


More Friends Old and New 
(Scott, Foresman) 


On We Go 
(Houghton Mifflin) 


Shining Bridges 
(Macmillan) 


Storyland Favorites 
(Laidlaw) 


We Are Nei, 
hb 
(Ginn) ighbors 


THIRD GRADE 
Reader 


After the Sun Sets 
(Harper & Row) 


Kit Carson 

The Magic Pot 
Florence Nightingale 
Jenny Lind 

Curious George 

The Five Brothers 
Katy and the Big Snow 
Katy No Pocket 

The Tiger and the Cherry Tree 
The Ugly Duckling 
Why the Sea Is Salt 
Foolish Jack 


Small Mouse Reads 


The Donkey and His Band 
Jack and the Beanstalk 

Lazy Jack 

The Monkey and the Bananas 
The Old Woman and the Fox 
The Twelve Sillies 

A Clever Fox 

The Man Who Kept House 

A New Kettle 

The Quarrel 

Noodle 

Snipp and His Brothers 

The Story of a Clown 

The Brave Potter 

A Dollar for a Donkey 
Nothing-At-All 

The Bear, the Man and the Fox 
The Fox and the Crow 
Gudbrand on the Hill 

The Lion and the Mouse 
Snow White and Rose Red 
The Wind and the Sun 

Mike Mulligan and the Steam Shovel 
The Old Woman and the Fox 


Stone Soup 


Story 


Brier Rose 
Cinderella 


East of the Sun and West of the Moon 
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The Princess on the Glass Hill 
Snip the Tailor 


Basic Reading Series Abe Lincoln and the Borrowed Book 
(Lippincott) Camels Come to America 
Pinocchio 
The Story of Heidi 
Better than Gold How Boots Fooled the King 
(Macmillan) How the Wise Man Caught the Thief 
Gone Is Gone 
Gray Legs 
A Penguin in the House 
Weighing an Elephant 
Climbing Higher The Apple of Contentment 
(Houghton Mifllin) The Fast Sooner Hound 


Doorways to Adventure 
(Laidlaw) 


The Stupid Thief 
Chi-Wee Runs a Race 
Joseph and His Brothers 


Robert Fulton 
A Story from Bambi 
Waukewa's Eagle 


Finding New Neighbors The Horse Who Lived Upstairs 


(Ginn) The King's Contest h 
The Princess Who Always Believed What She 
Heard 
The Traveling Musicians 
Friends Far and Near My Dog Rinty 
(Ginn) The Three Feathers 
The Top of the World 
Toto of the South Seas 
Fun All Around The Camel and the Jackal 
( Bobbs-Merrill) The Missing Donkey 
Santa's Mistake 
Looking Ahead The Little Horse That Raced a Train 
(Houghton Mifflin) The Magic Shoes 


The Stonecutter 


Meadow Green (Heath) Blaze and the Forest Fire 


Hansel and Gretel 
Rapunzel 
More Roads to Follow Foji and the Fog 
(Scott, Foresman) It's a Wolf 


Pippi Is a Thing Finder 

The Plate of Pancakes 
Sequoyalis Talking Leaves 
Betsy and Ellen Go to Market 
Eddie and the Goat 


Roads to Follow 
(Scott, Foresman) 


FOURTH GRADE 
Reader 


Basic Reading Series 
(Lippincott) 


The Magic Word 
(Macmillan) 


Open Highways 
(Scott, Foresman) 
Paths to Follow 


(American Book Co.) 


Peacock Lane (Heath) 


Roads to Eve 
rywh 
(Ginn) ywhere 


Shining Hours 
(Bobbs-Merrill) 


Ventures 
(Scott, Foresman) 


Winding Hills 
(Random House) 


FIFTH GRADE 
eader 
B Р 
asic Reading Series 
Lippincott) 
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Story 


Alexander Fleming 

Clara Barton 

Louis Pasteur 

Rikki Tikki Tavi 

Voyages of Dr. Doolittle 

The Great Houdini 

The Oak and the Reed 

The Rooster and the Pearl 

The Seven Sticks 

That Spot 

The Radish Cure 

Tower to the Moon 

The Golden Touch 

King of Baseball 

The Miracle Miler (Glenn Cunningham) 
Chanticleer and the Fox 

Ferdinand Magellan 

The Flight of Icarus 

The Magic Carpet 

Onion Boy's Adventure 

Kintu 

The Brahman and the Tiger 

The Brave Little Tailor 

The Five Chinese Brothers 

The Steadfast Tin Soldier 

The Stonecutter 
When Totaram Was 
An Army of Two 
The Left Over Hat 
The Mighty Candle 
The Monkeys Scream 
Charlotte EH 
The Day We Made the Electric Thinker 
Gallons of Guppies 

Many Moons 

Columbus 

The Horse from Nowhere 

John Billington, Friend of Squanto 
Story of Wild Horse Canyon 

The Wonderful Weaver 


hed the Elephant 


at Crocodiles 


Story 
The Blind Toy-Maker 
A Dog Named Spike 
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Beyond the Horizon 
(Bobbs-Merrill) 


Bold Journey 
(Macmillan) 

Frontiers to Explore 
(American Book Co.) 


Kings and Things 
(American Book Co.) 


Open Highways 
(Scott, Foresman) 
Silver Web (Heath) 


Sky Lines 
(Houghton Mifflin) 


Trails to Treasure 
(Ginn) 


Vistas (Scott, Foresman) 


Wider than the Sky 
(Harcourt, Brace) 


SIXTH GRADE 
Reader 


Basic Reading Series 
(Lippincott) 


George Washington Carver 
Pygmalion and Galatea 
Watson Meets Holmes 

A Captive in Lilliput 

The Fourth Day 

Trojan Horse 

The Wolf Pit 

Herbert's Oral Composition 
I Get a Colt to Break In 
Daniel Boone’s Daughter 
The Happy Prince 

The Old Woman and the Traveler 


The Black Stallion and the Red Mare 


The Fountain of Youth 

Pandora and the Secret Box 

24 Hours on an Ice Pan 

The Case of the Scattered Cards 
The Magic Sandals 

Charlotte's Web 

First under the North Pole 
Riding the Pony Express 

The Story or Dr. Doolittle 

The Bell of Atri 

The Discovery of the North Pole 
Story Treasures 

Amelia Earhart 

Balto's Race against Death 

A Famous Ride 

The Heaps of Yellow Jacks 
Henry Can Fix It (Henry Ford) 
Mozart the Wonder Boy 

Paul's Great Flapjack Griddle 

A Dog and a Glacier 

Royal Banquet 

Time Cat 

Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
The Emperor’s New Clothes 
Miguel 

The Princess and the Pea 

Robin Hood 

The Six Horsemen 


Story 

After Twenty Years 
Galileo 

The Great Mountains 
John F. Kennedy 
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Bright Peaks 
(Houghton Mifflin) 


Cavalcades 
(Scott, Foresman) 


First Splendor 
(Harcourt, Brace) 


Into New Worlds 
(Macmillan) 


Open Highways 
(Scott, Foresman) 


Time for Adventure 
( Bobbs-Merrill) 


Treasure Gold (Heath) 


Widening Horizons 
(American Book Co.) 


Wings to Adventure 
(Ginn) 


King Arthur 

The Night the Bed Fell 
Caught in His Own Trap 
Massacre 

Story Treasures 

Truckload of Trouble 

Elsa Gets an Education 

Five Hundred to One 
Legend of the Moors Legacy 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
Amos Fortune Moves to Jaffrey 
Davy Crockett's Journey 
Midas 

The Norse Gods 

Pegasus and Bellerophon 
Stories from the Odyssey 
Thunderbird 

Aboard the Kontiki 

Child of Nagasaki 

View from the Attic 

Why the Parrot Repeats 

The Case of the Sensational Scent 
The King of the Cats 

The King’s Contest 

Digging for Treasure 

Effie May Keeps Her Promise 
Enchanted Palace 

Winged Horse 

Call It Courage 

Climbing Mt. Everest 

The Nightingale 

The Wisdom of Solomon 

Boy with a Dream 

Buried Treasure 

The Music Maker 

Out of the Shadows 

The Wonderful Pear Tree 
Antarctic Adventure 

David and Goliath 

Pecos Bill and His Bouncing Bride 
The Sorcerer's Apprentice 

A Test of Courage 
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Word Lists 


THE BASIC SIGHT VOCABULARY OF 220 WORDS: 


a buy fly how 
about by for hurt 
after found 
á call I 

agam four а 
all came ian if 
always cm full an 
am carry into 
an clean funny is 
and -— gave 

me its 
"d could get 

t give jump 
around su go just 
as did Eoes 
ask do going keep 
at does good kind 
ate done got know 
away don't green laugh 
be yr grow let 
because Bw light 
been drink had like 
before eat has little 
best eight poe live 
better every Ё long 
big help look 
black fall her 
blue far here made 
both fast him make 
bring find his many 
brown first hold may 
but five hot me 


Ee , 
1E. W. Dolch, Teaching Primary Reading (Champaign, Ш.: Garrard Press, 1960) 
Р. 255. Reprinted by permission. Coypright 1960 by E. W. Dolch. 


much 
must 
my 
myself 
never 
new 
no 

not 
now 


of 
off 
old 
on 
once 
one 
only 
open 
or 
our 
out 
Over 
own 


pick 
play 
please 


pretty 


apple 


bab 
back 
ball 
bear 
bed 
bell 
bird 
birthday 
boat 
2 

О 
ini 
brother 


say 
see 
seven 
shall 
she 
show 
sing 
sit 

six 
sleep 
small 
so 
some 
soon 
start 
stop 


THE 95 MOST COMMON NOUNS? 


chair 
chicken 
children 
Christmas 
coat 

corn 

cow 


day 
dog 
doll 
door 
duck 


egg 


eye 


farm 
farmer 


take 
tell 
ten 
thank 
that 
the 
their 
them 
then 
there 
these 
they 
think 
this 
those 
three 
to 
today 
together 
too 


try 


two 


under 
up 
upon 
us 

use 


father 
feet 
fire 
fish 
floor 
flower 


game 
garden 
girl 
good-by 


grass 
ground 


hand 
head 
hill 


home 


Word Lists 


very 
walk 
want 
warm 
was 
wash 
we 
well 
went 
were 
what 
when 
where 
which 
white 
who 
why 
will 
wish 
with 
work 
would 
write 
yellow 
yes 
you 
your 


horse 
house 


kitty 

leg 
letter 
man 
men 
milk 
money 
morning 
mother 
name 


nest 
night 


paper 
party 
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picture 
pig 
rabbit 
rain 
ring 
robin 


Santa Claus 


2 Ibid., p. 257. 


school 
seed 
sheep 
shoe 
sister 
snow 
song 
squirrel 


stick 
street 
sun 
table 
thing 
time 
top 


toy 

tree 
watch 
water 
way 
wind 
window 
wood 
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Publisher? Names and Addresses 


Abingdon Press 
Dorothea Alcock 
Allyn & Bacon 
American Book Co. 
Ann Arbor Publishers 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
Archway Press, Inc. 

Armed Forces Institute 
Augsburg Publishing House 
Barron’s Educational Serv. 


Behavioral Research 
Benefic Press 


Berkley Publishing Corp. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Inc. 
California Test Bureau 


Chandler Publishing Co. 
College Skills Center 
Columbia University Press 
санае Psychologists Press 
ntinental Publishing Co. 


Coward-McCann, Inc. 

pum C. Croft Publications 
omas Y. Crowell Co. 

The John Day Co., Inc. 

Dell Publishing Co., Inc. 

Doubleday & Co., Inc. 


201 8th Ave. S., Nashville, Tenn. 37202 

107 N. Elspeth Way, Covina, Calif. 91722 

470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 02210 

450 W. 33 St., New York, N.Y. 10001 

P.O. Box 1466, 611 Church St, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48104 

440 Park Ave. S., New York, N.Y. 10016 

48 W. 48 St., New York, N.Y. 10036 

Madison, Wisconsin 53703 

426 S. 5 St., Minneapolis, Minn. 55415 

113 Crossways Park Dr., Woodbury, N.Y. 
11797 

Palo Alto, Calif. 94302 

10300 W. Roosevelt Rd., Westchester, Ill. 


60153 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016 


4300 W. 62 St., Indianapolis, Ind. 46268 

Del Monte Research Park, Monterey, Calif. 
93940 

124 Spear S 

101 W 31 St., N.Y.C. 10001 

440 W. 110 St., New York, N.Y. 10025 

577 College Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 

10866 Bluffside Dr., North Hollywood, Calif. 


91604 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016 


100 Garfield Ave., New London, Conn. 06320 
201 Park Ave. 5., New York, N.Y. 10003 

62 W. 45 St., New York, N.Y. 10036 

750 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 

277 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 


t., San Francisco, Calif. 94105 
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Educational Developmental 
Labs 

Educational Testing Service 

Educators Publishing Serv. 

Essay Press 

Field Educ. Pub., Inc. 

Follett Publishing Co. 

Garrard Publishing Co. 

Ginn & Со. 

Globe Book Co., Inc. 

Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. 

Grune & Stratton, Inc. 


Harcourt, Brace & Jovanovich 
Inc. 


Harper & Row 
Harr, Wagner 
Hart Publishing Co., Inc. 


Appendix F 


Я 


Harvard University Press 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

Holt, Rinehart, & Winston 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Inst. Research on Exceptional 
Children 


Alfred A, Knopf, Inc. 
Laidlaw Bros, 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Little, Brown & Co. 

Lyons & Carnahan 
McCormick-Mathers Pub. Co. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
The Macmillan Co. 

G.&C. Merriam Co, 
Charles E. Merrill Pub. Co. 
Wm. Morrow & Co., Inc. 
N.Y.C. Board of Education 
Noble & Noble Pub., Inc. 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 
Oxford Book Co., Inc. 
Personnel Press 


Huntington, N.Y. 11743 


Rosedale Rd., Princeton, N.J. 08540 

301 Nassau St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Box 5, Planetarium Sta., New York, N.Y. 10024 
609 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 94105 
201 W. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 60606 

1607 N. Market St., Champaign, Ill. 61820 
125 Second Ave., Waltham, Mass. 02154 
175 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010 

51 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010 
381 Park Ave. S., New York, N.Y. 10016 
757 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 


49 E. 33 St., New York, N.Y. 10016 
See Field Pub.) 
= Ave. of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
10011 
T9 Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
125 Spring St., Lexington, Mass. 02173 
383 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 
2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 02107 
Urbana, Ill. 61801 


201 E. 50 St., New York, N.Y. 10022 


А ll. 
Thatcher & Madison Sts., River Forest, І 
60305 


E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 02106 

407 E. 25 St., Chicago, Ill. 60616 

300 Pike St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

330 W. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 10036 

866 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 

47 Federal St., Springfield, Mass. 01101 А 
1300 Alum Creek Dr., Columbus, Ohio 4321 
105 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201 

750 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 

55 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10003 

387 Park Ave. S., New York, N.Y. 10016 

20 Nassau St., Princeton, N .J. 08540 


Pocket Books 

Portal Press 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Primary Education Service 
The Psychological Corp. 

C. P. Putnam's Sons 

Rand McNally & Co. 
Random House 

Reader's Digest Assn. 
Reading Institute of Boston 
Remedial Education Press 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 
Scholastic Book Services 
Science Research Associates 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Charles Scribner's Sons 
Silver Burdett Co. 

Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
Steck-Vaughn Co. 
Syracuse University Press 
Teachers College Press 
University of Chicago Press 
The Viking Press, Inc. 


George Wahr Publishing Co. 


Franklin Watts, Inc. 
Wayne State Univ. Press 
Webster Publishing 
Heni Wenkart 

Albert Whitman & Co. 
H. W. Wilson Co. 

John H. Winston Co. 
Wonder-Treasure Books 
World Book Co. 
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630 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10020 

605 Third Ave.. New York, N.Y. 10016 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 

8217 S. Halstead St., Chicago, Ill. 

304 E. 45 St., New York, N.Y. 10017 

200 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016 
Box 7600, Chicago, Ill. 60680 

201 E. 50 St., New York, N.Y. 10022 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 10570 

116 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

2138 Bancroft, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008 
221 E. 20 St., Chicago, Ill. 

50 W. 44 St., New York, N.Y. 10036 

259 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 60611 

1900 E. Lake Ave., Glenview, Ш. 60025 
597 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 

250 James St., Morristown, N.J. 07960 

630 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10020 

Box 2028, Austin, Texas 78767 

Box 8, University Sta., Syracuse, N.Y. 13210 
595 W. 120 St., New York, N.Y. 10027 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60637 

625 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 
316 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 48108 
575 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 
5980 Cass St., Detroit, Mich. 48202 
Manchester Rd., Manchester, Mo. 63011 
4 Shady Hill Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
560 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 60606 

950 University Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 10452 
1010 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 

51 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010 
See Harcourt, Brace & Jovanovich 
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Across and Down, 129, 154 

Act in the Manner of the Adverb," as 
aoe for developing word meanings, 

Adams, Henry, 67 and n. 

Aesop's Stories, 209 

Afro-American History, 137 

Amatruda, Catherine, 58n. 

ambidexterity, 18, 21 

American Adventure Series, 137 

Andersen, Hans Christian, 76 

Archimedes Spiral After-Image Test, 55 

Armstrong, Leila, 97 

Arthur Point Scales, 54, 61 

Artley, S., 192n. 

auditory discrimination, 20, 47, 90-92, 
207; of short vowel sounds, 93-94 

AVR Ratemeter, 179 


Backwardness in Reading (Vernon), 20n. 
Bailey, Matilda, 204n. 
Baker, W., 177 
Barnhart, C., 100n. 
Bitsy (case history), 78-80 
Busto Sight Vocabulary Cards, 239 
p 4 Better Reader (Smith), 129, 200 
Beginning Reading Series, 115 
en Hur, 139 
Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test, 55, 
5 190, 195, 206, 211, 222 
Bannet Cerf's Book of Laughs, 158 
EBD А., 22n., quoted, 22 
enton Revised Visual Retention Test, 59, 
Dl. 222-223 
ibliotherapy, for promoting personality 
p, development, 74-81 
Барба Dictionary, 145 
iography for Youth (Bromberg and 
| Greene), 139 
biography, 136-138 
lending ability, 92, 94, 95, 115; and 
auditory discrimination, 20, 47 
Block Design Test, 55, 61 
Bloomfield, L., 100n. 
Bond, G., 59n. 


books, selected, by grade level, 224-238; 
see also paperback оо; readers 

“Boots and His Brothers,” 74 

brain damage, 17 and n., 23, 55, 56, 61, 
63, 206 

bright underachievers, 169-180 

Brown, J., 177 

Building Reading Skills, 97 

Bunce, Lou, 163 


California Achievement Tests, 40 

California Reading Tests, 44, 160, 214 

California Test of Mental Maturity, 220 

Call Them Heroes, 139 

Canary, Grace, 162n. 

Captains Courageous, 189 

Cary (case history), 116-117 

case histories, illustrative, 43—44, 58, 60- 
61, 75-80, 114-123, 164-166, 184-211 

Cases of Sherlock Holmes, 192 

Causey, O., 178n. 

Cebco Company, 174 

Chall, Jeanne, 127n. 

Charles (case history), 58 

Chase, W., 135 and n. 

Chernow, Carol, 130 

Chernow, F., 130 

Chief Black Hawk, 117 

Child Development (Olson), 3 

Childhood of Famous Americans, 137-138 

Children’s Thematic Apperception Test, 
61, 222 

choral blending, 89 

choral reading, 110 

Churchill, Winston, 181 

Cinderella theme, 74 

City College Educationa 


York City), 127 and n. 
class constitution, drawn up by students, 


n d in, for group with 
a m: rocedure in, for 
cp reading retardation, 156- 


vide range of 
159; ammiprehension taught in, 134-139 


classroom library, 112-113 
Claude (case history), 75-78 


] Clinic (New 
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Coding Test, 55 

Coleman, J., 173 

College Board Examinations, 205 

College Entrance Reviews in English Ap- 
titude (Orgel), 175 

Colonial Americans, The, 138 

combining separate sounds, in phonic ap- 
proach to word recognition, 47 

compound words, 97-98 

comprehension, 124, 205; materials for 
practicing skills in, 172-174, 177; sup- 
plementary reading to develop, 144- 
145; teaching, 125-131 passim, 184— 
189; workbooks for, 197-131 passim, 
177, 249 

confusion, directional, 21, 22 

Conquests in Reading, 97, 154 

Consonant Lotto, 91 

consonant sounds, teaching, 89-90, 91 

context, words ascertained from, 101, 109 

Cooperative English Tests, 168, 214 

Cooperative Sequential Tests of Educa- 
tional Progress—Reading, 43, 169, 214 

Copying a Diamond Test, 55 

Corbin, R., 172 

Cosper, R., 177 

Count of Monte Cristo, 139 

Covell, H., 173 

Cowboy Sam, 115 

Crabbs, Lelah, 130, 174 

Crawford, Frank, 129, 138 

Curie, Madame, 76, 77, 78 

Curious George, 156 


Dan Frontier series, 116, 153 
Daniel Boone, 118 
Davis Reading Test, 43, 215 
Days and Deeds, 79 
Deep-Sea Adventure Series, The, 153 
Demosthenes, 181 
eveloping Reading E ciency, 177, 904 
Developing Reading вне 129 


evelopmental Dia nosis ( Gesell 8 
ieee gnosis (Gesell and Am. 


developmental la » 17n., 19, 20, 56 
Dewey, John, g^ ^» 19, 20, 


diagnosis: of Problem of bright high school 
underachiever, 168-169; Psychologist's, 
3; recommendations in relation to, 
62-63; trial lessons as technique in, 44— 


Di : ; Я 
|^ чм Teaching of Reading (Strang), 


diagnostic tests, 290 


dictation, in teachin vowel 
dictionaries, list of, 34 CRIAM 


dictionary skills, 100, 120 


Digit-Symbol Test, 55 

diphthongs, teaching, 96 

directionality, 21, 22 

Disabled Reader, The (Money), 1n. à 

Disadvantaged Child, The ‘(Frost an 
Hawker), 15n. 

disciplinary problems, 155, 159 

Discovery Books, 136 

Dolch, E. W., 85n., 103, 114n., 262n. 

Dolch Basic Sight Word Test, 215 Я 

Dolch 220 Basic Sight Words, 84, 117, 
209, 262-263 5i 

dominance: and directionality, 21-22; 
lateral, 21; mixed, 21 

Doorways to Discovery, 76, 78 

dot game, 239 

double vowel, rule of, 95-96 

Dr. Doolittle and the Pirates, 192 

“Drakesbill,” 207 

Durrell, D., 86n., 144 and n., 240n. T 

Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty, 34, 
39 


Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and 
Achievement Tests, 215 | 
dyslexia, see reading disability 


e, silent, rule of, 95 

Eames Eye Test, 31n. 

Ebbs, J., 172 

Edison, Thomas, 76, 78, 145 

EDL Study Skills Library, 48, 129 

Education of Henry Adams, The, 67n. Ds 

Educational Developmental Laboratori 
( Huntington, N.Y.), 144 

Effective Study (Robinson), 180n. 

Efficient Readin, ( Brown), 177, 204 à) 

Eight Treasured Stories (Moderow, ed.); 
139 


Eller, W., 178n. 

Ellis Visual Designs Test, 55 

endings, word, 97 

Epstein, B., 141n. 

Epstein, S., 141n. 

Ernst, Marguerite, 141n. 

examinations, coping with, 180-181 

expectancy, reading, 32 and n., 54 Publi- 

Experimental Curriculum Research 
cations, 154 

Exploring Our World, 135 

Eye and Ear Fun (Stone), 97 


Far East Stories, 197 

Feldmann, Shirley, 97 

Fernald, Grace, 86 and n. 

films, reading, 178, 179 " 

First Book of the American Revolution, 
The, 135 


First Book of Words, The, 141 andn. 

First Book Series, 137 

First Steps in Reading English, 118, 153 

First Thesaurus, A (Treanor), 175 

Flash-X, 239 

Fleming, Alexander, 76, 78 

Foster, Inez, 129 

Foster, Stephen, 76 

Frank (case history), 205-211 

Fred (case history), 118-119 

Freeman, I., 132n. 

Freeman, Mae, 132n. 

Freud, Anna, 69 and n. 

Fries, C. C., 89n., 100n. 

Fromm, E., 71n. 

Frost, J. 15n. 

Frostig, Marianne, 17n. 

Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Per- 
ception, 55, 223 

Frostig Program for the Development of 
Visual Perception, The (Frostig and 
Horne), 17n. 

frustration, 2, 67 

Fuld, Paula, 162n. 

Fulton, Robert, 145 

Fun and Frolic 191 

Fun with Chemistry (Freeman and Free- 
man), 132n. 


Gas Stations, 154 
Gates, Arthur, 130 
Gates Advanced Primary Test, 190 
Gates-MacGinitie Readiness Skill Test, 213 
M "x Reading Tests, 40, 215- 
NE mid Reading Diagnostic Tests, 
Georg е (case hi: 
Сеге е ка itoni 43-44 
Getting a Job in the Garment Trades, 154 
Gift of the Magi," 163 
Gilmore Oral Reading Test, 34, 195, 217 
Go Fish, 92, 209 
Goldberg, Herman K., 13n. 
Goldberg, Lynn, 89n., 100n. 
Golden Book of the American Revolution, 
The, 135 
Golden Goose, The, 192 
Goldstein, Helane, 162n. 
En Flea and the Wicked King, The," 
Grab, 87, 115, 120, 246 
Graded Selections for Informal Reading 
б Diagnosis (Smith), 34 and n. 
ray, W., 97 and n., 192n., 208n. 
Gray Oral Reading Tests, 34, 217 
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Gray Standardized Oral Reading Para- 
graphs Test, 34, 36n., 75, 190, 193, 199 

Greek Stories, 118, 139 

Griffen, G., 177 

Group Sounding Game, 193 

Group Word Teaching Game, 87-88, 115, 
209, 239 

guessing game, 239-240 

Guiler, W., 173 

Guy (case history), 184, 189-194 


Halvorsen, Mabel, 97 

hand tachistoscope, 88, 121, 180 

Handbook of Technical Vocabulary, 120 

Hardwick, H. C., 174 

Hare, C., 60n. 

Hargrave, Rowena, 97 

Harris, Albert J., 21 and n. 32 and n, 
36n., 45n., 53n., 56n., 142n. 

Harris Tests of Lateral Dominance, 55, 
223 

Hawker, G., 15n. 

Heilman, A., 176n. 

Henry, O., 162, 163 

high school: academic requirements of, 
180-182; severely retarded readers in, 
147 

high school student, bright, as under- 
achiever, 168-182 

Higher Cortical Functions in Man (Luria), 
23n. 

history books, 137-138 

Hodkinson, H., 140 

Hoffman, Stanley, 239n. 

Home and Family Life Series, 153 

Homer Price and the Donuts, 200 

Horne, D., 17n. 

How to Increase Reading Ability ( Harris), 
21n., 32n., 142n. 

Hugo, Victor, 191 

Human Figure Drawings Test, 55, 61, 190, 
195, 222 

humor, use of, 74-75, 158, 157 


1 Can Read books, 115 

1 Know a Story, 207 . та 

Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, 
223 

Improve Your Own Spelling (Johnson), 
103n. 

Improving Rea 
86n., 240n. 

Increasing Reading 


177 . 
individualized program for group with 
wide range of reading retardation, 155- 


ding Instruction (Durrell), 


Efficiency (Miller), 
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individualized program (cont'd.) 
159; classroom procedure for, 156-159; 
evaluation of, 158-159; and records of 
pupils' progress, 158 
Ingram, T., 6n. 
initials, children's, letters learned by using, 
240 


intelligence, 11-12, 54; estimation of, 31 

intelligence tests: group, 31, 220-221; in- 
dividual, 54, 55, 221-299 

Interdisciplinary Committee on Reading 
Problems, 2 and n. 

Iowa Test of Basic Skills, 217 

lowa Silent Reading Test, 43, 169, 194, 
199, 202, 203, 217 

І.О. scores, 31, 32, 156, 161 

It Happened One Day, 207, 209 

Ivanhoe, 139, 200 


“Jack and the Beanstalk,” 207, 209 

Jerry (case history), 202-205 

Jim (case history), 114-116 

Jim Forest readers, 116, 153 

Johnson, Eleanor, 103 and n., 173 

Julius Caesar, 139 

junior high school, 198; severely retarded 
readers in, 147, 155 

Junior Science Books, 138 


Karp, Etta, 87n. 

Kephart, N., I7n., 22n., 55n., 63n. 
Keystone Visual Survey, 31n. 
kindergarten, 32n., 53 

King Arthur and His Knights, 139 
Knox Cube Test, 61 

Kohs Block Design Test, 55, 61 
Kottmeyer, W., 96n., 97, 99 and n. 
Krane, Louis, 97, 207n. 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence 


Kuhlmann-Finch Intelligence Tests, 220 


Tests, 


Landmark Books, 138 
lateral dominance, 21 


Lazar, May, 99 and n., 142n. 
Leavell, U., 2045 


Lee-Clark Readin -Readin 

Leif the Lucky, 154 на 
lessons, trial, see tria] lessons 
Let's Look Around, 192 
Let’s Read, 100n, 

Let's See, 88, 114 

Let’s Travel On, 79 

library, classroom, 112-113 
Lincoln, Abraham, 154 


linguistic approaches, to i isabili 
nid reading disability, 


Linguistics and Reading (Fries), 89n. 
"Lion and the Mouse, The," 207, 209 
Literary Heritage Series, 172 

Lloyd (case history), 184, 185-189 
long vowel шй, teaching, 95 
Lorge, 140, 1 

Lorge Thorndike Intelligence Tests, 221 
Lorna Doone, 200 

Lotto: Consonant, 91; Vowel, 96 
Louise (case history), 198-202 

Luria, A., 23n. 


McCall, William, 130, 174 

McIntosh, R., 60n. | 79 

“Mafatu,” in Doorways to Discovery, 79, 
80 | 

Maintaining Reading Efficiency (Miller), 
177 

Man for Himself (Fromm), 71n. 

Manga for Heel Reading, A (Dolch), 
114n. 

Maslow, A., 3n., 67 and n. 

Massachusetts Vision Test, 31n. 

Mastering Reading Skills (Rauch), 177 

Matthew (case history), 164-166 — 

maturation, as factor in reading disability, 
16-22, 23, 115n. 

Maupassant, Guy de, 163 

Meighan, Mary, 97 

Memory for Designs Test, 55 

Men in the Armed Forces, 153 

mental age (M.A.), 32 and n., 54 

Merrill, Kathleen K., 97, 

Merrill Linguistic Readers, 100n. 0, 43 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 4 ‘ai 
44, 75, 77, 193, 195, 199, 202, , 
217-218 

Metropolitan Readiness Tests, 213 

Mill on the Floss, The, 139 

Miller, L., 177 

mixed dominance, 21 

Modern Reading Skilltexts, 200, 204 

Money, J., 1n. А 

“Monkey and the Crocodile, The, d 4 

Monroe Reading-Aptitude Tests, 213- 

Montessori, Maria, 7 

Morse, Samuel F. B., 154 67n 

Motivation and Personality (Maslow), ^ 

Murphy, G., 14n., 59n. 

Murphy-Durrell Tests, 914 

My Crossword Puzzle Book, 239 

My Weekly Reader, 116, 117, 158 a 

Mystery of Broken Wheel Ranch, 1 

narrative material, for bright under 
achiever, 170 

Natchez, Gladys, 38n. 


Nature of Dyslexia, The (Ingram), 6n. 

Neal, Elma, 129 

Nechin, Herbert, 127n. 

"Necklace, The," 163 

Nelson-Denny Reading Test, 43, 169, 194, 
218-219 

Nelson Silent Reading Test, 218 

Neurology and Psychiatry in Childhood 
(McIntosh and Hare, eds.), 60n. 

M Modern Reading Skilltext (Johnson), 

New Practice Readers, 48, 130 

New York City Board of Education, 102 
and n., 103 and n. 


Object Assembly Test, 55 

O'Keefe, Helen, 240n. 

Olson, W., 3n. 

On Their Own in Reading (Gray), 97n. 

Operation Alphabet, 118 

oral reading, 109-111, 114, 116; compre- 
hension in, 111; phrasing and expres- 
sion in, 110-111 

oral reading tests, 33-34, 39, 43, 202; and 
fluency of reading, 39; informal, 34-35, 
40; interpretation of results of, 37-39; 
and recording of errors, 35-37; stand- 
ardized, 34, 35 

Orgel, J. R., 175 

Ornato, J., 140 

Orton, S., 21 and n. 

E uloisnanu Mental Ability Tests, 


pacing machines, for improving reading 
rate, 178-179 

Pantomime Game, for teaching sight vo- 
cabulary, 87 

paperback books, selected, by grade level, 
245-255; see also books 

Parker, Don, 130 

Paul (case history), 60-61 

Peabody Test, 54 

Peardon, Celeste, 130 

Pearson, G., 14n. 

Pekka and the Rogues," 192 

penicillin, story of discovery of, 76-77 

Perceptual problems, 6, 19-20 

Personality, projective tests of, 222 

Personality (Murphy), 14n., 59n. 

personality development, bibliotherapy for 
promoting, 74-81 

Personality Patterns and Oral Reading 
(Natchez), 38n. 

Phonic Rummy, 96 

phonics, 94, 96, 116; exercises in, 95; sight 
words supplemented with, 88-90; and 
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spelling, 102, 103; workbooks for, 97 
Phonics Is Fun (Krane), 97, 207 and n. 
Phonics We Use (Meighan et al.), 97 
picture cards, sight words learned through, 

85, 165, 239 
Picturesque Word Origins, 141 and n. 
Picture-Word Cards (Dolch), 85n., 114 
Pilot Jack Knight, 154 
Pintner-Cunningham Primary Test, 221 
Pintner-Durost Elementary Test, 221 
Pocket-Tac, 88, 239 
Polly (case history), 194-198 
power-driven tachistoscope, 179 
Practice Readers, 79, 128, 197 
Pratt, Marjorie, 97 
prefixes, 97, 98, 99, 142 
Preston, R., 185 and n. 

Prince and the Pauper, The, 139, 200 

Principles and Practices of Teaching Read- 
ing (Heilman), 176n. 

Programmed Reading (Sullivan), 100n. 

projective tests of ersonality, 222 

Psychoanalysis iid the Education of the 

Child (Pearson), 14n. 
psychologist's approach to reading disa- 

bility, 52-63 
Psychopathology 

Brain-Injure 

Kephart), 55n. 
psychotherapy, 59, 61, 62, 63; and estab- 

lishment of good relationship, 69-70; 

principles of, in remedial reading in- 

struction, 67-81; self-realization as goal 

of, 68 
publishers, names and addresses of, 265- 

267 
Pueblo Stories, 117 


and Education of the 
Child (Strauss and 


radio broadcasts, of literary works, 162 
radium, story of discovery of, 77 
“Ransom of Red Chief,” 162 
Rasmussen, D., 89n., 100n. 


Rauch, L, 177 
Raven's Progressive Matrices Test, 55 


Read Faster and cer More from Your 
Reading (Smith), 176n. 

Reader's Digest Reading Skill Builders, 
117, 130, 154, 156, 197 

readers, selected stories from, 
level, 256-261 

reading: choral, 
toward, 148; 


by grade 


110; improving attitudes 
inaccuracy in, 101, 102; 
oral, see oral reading; reversal errors in, 
101, 102; round robin, 109, 110; silent, 
33; taught to homogeneous group, 159- 
161; tests for silent, see silent reading 


tests 
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Reading, Writing and Speech Problems in 
Children (Orton), 21n. 

reading ability: analysis of, 33-44; work- 
books for improving, at high school and 
college levels, 243-244 

Reading Aids Through the Grades (Rus- 
sell and Karp), 87 and n. 

Reading Difficulties: Their Diagnosis and 
Correction (Bond and Tinker), 59n. 
reading disability: background factors in, 
15, 30-31, 52-54; causes of, 11-25; 
comprehension taught to pupils with, 
125-131 passim; defined, 1; determina- 
tion of extent of, 31-32; developmental 
factors as related to, 16-23; diagnosis 
of, sychologist’s, 52-63; and differ- 
ential diagnosis between maturational 
lag and minimal brain damage, 55-56; 
educational factors in, 15-16, 56-59; 
emotional factors in, 13-15, 59-62; 
evaluation of, 30-51; extent of, deter- 
mination of, 31-82; individualized pro- 
pum for, see individualized program 
Or group with wide range of reading 
retardation; intellectual factors in, 11— 
12; interaction of causative factors in, 
23-25; investigation of, 30-32; linguistic 
approaches to, 99-100; maturational 
factors in, 16-22, 23, 115n.; and meth- 
ods of teaching word recognition, 82— 
104; and neurophysiological develop- 
ment, assessment of, 55; in older pupils, 
remedial techniques for, 147-166; physi- 
cal factors in, 12-13, 54-56; psycholo- 
gist’s approach to, 52-63; repercussions 
of, 2, 24; severe, remedial techniques 
for older pupils with, 147-166; severe, 
school program adapted to, 149-159; 
study skills taught to pupils with, 125— 
131 passim; varied characteristics of pu- 
pils with, 2-3; and vision, 12-13, 30; 
see also remedial reading instruction; 
Sight words; teacher; word analysis; 
word recognition 


uu Exercises (Gates and Peardon), 


Reading Exercises in Negro 
(Chernow and Chernow), 130 


reading expectancy, 32 and n., 54 
reading films, 178, 179 


Reading for Meanin, Guil - 
— te g (Guiler and Cole. 


Reading Institute of Boston, 88 
Reading Laboratory (Covell et al.), 173 
reading levels: 1 through 3, 45-48; 4 


through 6, 48-49, т through 9, 49-50; 
10 through 12, 50-51 


History 


reading rate, 175-178, 203; adjustment of, 
to material being read, 133-134; ma- 
terials for practicing, 177; pacing ma- 
chines for improving, 178-179; and 
reading films, 178, 179; and tachisto- 
scope, 178; workbooks for, 177, 242 

reading-readiness group tests, 213-214 

Reading Skills (Baker), 171, 177 

reading tests, 214-219 

Read-O, 239 

remedial reading instruction, 191; and 
child's interests, 73-74; collaborative FA 
perience in, 70; for older pupils wit 
severe reading disability, 147—166; psy- 
chotherapeutic principles in, 67-81; re 
alistic goals in, 148, 149; structure 2 
71-72; and word recognition, n 
see also reading disability; sight words; 
teacher; word analysis; word recognition 

Remedial Techniques in Basic Schoo 
Subjects (Ferna d son. 

Repetition of Digits Test, Н 

Retorded Fendi in the Junior High 
School, The a et the 

reversal errors in reading, » 16 И 

Right-left созаи гаден Д and Finger Lo 
calization (Benton), 22n. 

Roads to Everywhere, 79 

Robin Hood Stories, 117 

Robinson, F., 180n. 

Robinson, H. Allan, 129 

Rogers, C., 5 and n. 

Rolling Phonics, 239 

Rolling Reader, 88, 239 

root words, 97, 98, 99, 142 

Rorschach Test, 55, 61, 206, 222 T 

Roswell, Florence G., 45n., 53n. » 
127п. 

Roswell-Chall Auditory Blending Test, 39, 
220 | 

Roswell-Chall Diagnostic Reading Test, 
39, 156, 195, 210, 220 

round robin reading, 109, 110 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 67 

Roy (case history), 119-121 

Rudolph, Mildred K., 100n. 

Russell, D., 87n. 


Sack, A., 173, 177 A 

Sack-Yourman Developmental Speed Read 
ing Course, 173, 177 

Sailor Jack, 114 

Scholastic Aptitude Tests, 180, 182 

Scholastic Magazines, 153 

School Vision Tester, 31n. 

science books, 138 

Science Research Associates, 178 


Scope Series, 129, 138 
Sea Hunt, 117 
Sentence Completion Test, 61 
Shopping in the Supermarket, 154 
short vowel sounds, teaching, 93-94 
Shrodes, Caroline, 75 and n., 80 
Sight Phrase Cards, 239 
Sight Screener Test, 31n. 
sight words: Dolch's list of 220 basic, 84, 
117, 209, 262-263; Grab for teaching, 
87, 115, 120, 246; and Group Word 
Teaching Game, 87-88, 115, 209, 239; 
kinesthetic method of teaching, 84, 103; 
learned through picture cards, 85, 165, 
239; learned in stories, 85; Pantomime 
Game for teaching, 87; and phonics, 
88-90, 103; and Rolling Reader, 88; 
tachistoscopes for teaching, 88; visual 
method of teaching, 84-85; visual-motor 
method of teaching, 84, 86, 103, 165; 
and workbooks, 88, 114, 115, 154; see 
also reading disability; remedial reading 
instruction; teacher; word analysis; 
word recognition 
Signal Books, 138 
Signature Books, 138 
silent e, rule of, 95 
Silent reading, 33 
silent reading tests, 83, 40; interpretation 
of, 41-42; upper-level, 42-43 
Simon, Louis, 155n., 159 
Simpson, E., 173 
Six Great Stories (Moderow, ed.), 139 
Skimming technique, 134, 205 
Slow Learner in the Classroom, The 
(Kephart), 17n. 
Smith, Dora V., 172 
Smith, Nila B., 34 and n., 129, 176 and n., 
239n. 
Snellen Chart, 30n. 
so 44, 94, 102-104; workbooks for, 


Spelling lists, 103 

Spelling tests, 44, 102-103 

Spelling Words (New York City Board of 
Education), 103n. 

Springboards, 130 

SQ3R method, of meeting high school re- 
quirements, 180 

SRA Basic Reading Series, 89n. 

SRA Better Reading, 204 

SRA Linguistic Readers, 165 

SRA Reading Laboratory, 77, 117, 130, 
154, 204 

SRA Reading Rate Controller, 179 

Standard Test Lessons in Reading (Mc- 
Call and Crabbs), 48, 130, 174 
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Stanford Achievement Tests, 40, 44, 119, 
210, 219 

Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scales, 54, 75, 
186, 190, 199, 206, 221 

Starting and Improving College Reading 
Programs (Causey and Eller), 178n. 

Stauffer, R., 99 and n., 142 and n. 

Steinbeck, John, 170 

Stone, Clarence, 88, 97, 130, 197 

stories, selected from readers, by grade 
level, 256-261 

Stories for Today, 154 

Stories from Mexico, 118 

Stories to Enjoy, 172 

Stories to Remember, 76, 172 

Story of Lemuel Gulliver in Lilliput Land, 
The, 139 

Story of Our Country, The, 126 

Story of the Three Musketeers, The, 189 

Strang, Ruth, 31n., 174, 177 

Strauss, A., 55n., 63n. 

strephosymbolia, 21 

structural analysis, 97, 109, 115 

study skills, 124; teaching, 125-131 
passim, 136; workbooks for, 127-131 

assim 

Study Type of Reading Exercises (Strang), 
171, 174, 177, 204, 205 

suffixes, 97, 98, 99, 142 

Sullivan, M., 100n. 

Syllabascope, 120, 239 

syllabication, 97, 98, 120 


tachistoscope, 88, 121, 178, 179-180 
Take, for teaching vowel sounds, 97, 239 
Tall Tales (Artley and Gray), 192 and n. 
tapes, of literary works, 162, 163 
Taylor, S., 175 
teacher, 67, 68, 71, 72, 144, 148-153 
passim, 161, 162, 170; game suggestions 
for, 239-241; and good relationship with 
upil, 69-70; main idea discussed by, 
131-132; pupil's collaboration with, 10; 
and pupil's mistakes in following direc- 
tions, 132-133; sincerity in, 72; see also 
reading disability; remedial reading in- 
struction; sight words; word analysis; 
ord recognition х 
Teacher's Guide for Remedial Reading 


Kottmeyer), 96n. 
uie Word Book of 30,000 Words, 


The (Thorndike and Lorge), 140, 174 
Teaching Guides (New York City Board 
of Education), 102n. 
Teaching Primary Reading (Dolch), 262n. 
Teaching Study Habits and Skills (Pres- 


ton), 135n. 


276 * Index 


Teen-Age Tales, 76, 139, 145, 154 

Telebinocular Test, 31n. 

Tell, William, story of, 76 

Ten Great Moments in Sports, 154 

test(s), coping with, 180-181; diagnostic, 
220; and fallacy of prediction from 
scores, 181-182; intelligence, see intelli- 
gence tests; oral reading, see oral read- 
ing tests; of personality, projective, 222; 
of pupils with severe reading disability, 
151-152; reading, 214-219; reading- 
readiness, 213-214; scholastic aptitude, 
180, 182; silent reading, see silent read- 
ing tests; spelling, 44, 102-103 

textbooks, used in teaching comprehension 
and study skills, 125-127 

Thematic Apperception Test, 61, 222 

Thorndike, E., 140, 174 

Thorndike-Barnhart Beginning Dictionary, 
100, 141, 244 

Thorndike-Barnhart — Junior 
100, 244 

Three Golden Apples, The, 192 

"Three Little Pigs, The," 209 

ticktacktoe, 240-24] 

Tina (case history), 119, 122-123 - 

Tinker, M., 59n. 

Tom Sawyer, 139 


a pori a Psychology of Being (Maslow), 
п, 


Dictionary, 


Toward Better Reading Skill (Cosper and 
Griffen), 177 


Toward Reading Comprehension, 204 

Treanor, J., 175 | 

Treasure Island, 139 

Treasure under the Sea, 117 - 

trial lessons, 149; as diagnostic technique, 
44-45 


‘Ugly Duckling, The,” 76 
underachievers, bright, 169-180 


Vernon, M., 20n., 22n. 

vision, and reading disability, 12-13, 30 

visual discrimination, 19-20 

vocabulary; games and devices to increase, 
143-144; helping upils extend, 139- 
144; materials for eveloping, 129-130, 
174-175; supplementary reading to de- 
velop, 144-145; workbooks for, 242, 


3; see also words 
Vocabulary Builders (Works), 175 


vowel, double, rule of, 95-96 
Vowel Lotto, 96 


vowel sounds, teaching, 92-97 


Wagner, Guy, 130 


Ware, Kay, 97 

Ways to Learn Words, 154 

Ways to Read Words and More Ways to 
Read Words (Feldmann and Merrill), 
97 

We Look and See (Gray et al.), 208n. 

Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, 54 

Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, 54, 
186, 203, 222 | 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, 
54, 190, 195, 222 | 4 

Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test, 
223 

Werner Marble-Board Test, 55 

Wide-Range Achievement Test, 220 

Wilmer Institute (Baltimore); 13 

Wilson, Rosemary G., n. я 

word analysis, 39, 40, 45, 49, 82, 92, 9t- 
102; check list of skills in, 38; ved 
aging use of, 102-104; maturational j^ 
tors interfering with, 19-22, 33; ski RE 
for remedial reading, 83-84, a a 
workbooks for practice in, 241, 24 Js 
also reading disability; remedial rea ane 
instruction; sight words; teacher; W 
recognition 

Word apti Practice (Durrell et al.), 
144n. 

Word Clues ( Taylor et al.), 144, 175 ИР" 

word-family method, іп phonic appro? 
to word point 46-47, 92 

word lists, 262-26. M. 

word recognition, 37, 38, 41; in iq om 
ages at primary level, 113-119; uda 
thetic approach to, 46 and n.; me ding 
of teaching, to children with rea д 
disability, 82-104; oral reading tor р 45, 
ticing, 109-110; phonic аррголен у e 
46—47; and pupils reading above oe aia 
-grade level, 119-123; and reme € 
reading instruction, 82-84; {ес ls 
in, application of, 109-123; tests ds 6; 
in, 39-40; visual approach to, Ls Eu 
visual-motor approach to, 45, 4T "ing 
also reading disability; remedial put 
instruction; sight words; teacher; 
analysis 

Wordly Wise (Hodkinson and Ornato), 
140 | 

words: ascertained from context, Int, 10 
compound, 97-98; endings of, yk A 
ing lists of, 141-142; with Tos Тр 
meanings, 141; origins of, 140-141; 
also vocabulary 

Words (Ernst), 141 and n. | 174 

Words Are Important (Hardwick), 

workbooks: for bright underachiever, 


172, 173, 177; for comprehension, 127- 
181 passim, 177, 242; for dictionary 
skills, 100; for improving reading ability 
at high school and college levels, 243- 
244; for phonics, 97; for reading rate, 
177, 242; for sight words, 88, 114, 115, 
154; for spelling, 242; for study skills, 
1297-181 passim; for vocabulary, 242, 
243; for word analysis, 241, 243 
Works, A., 175 


Index * 277 

World Book Encyclopedia, 134 

World of America, The (Bailey and Lea- 
vell), 204 and n. 

World of Our English Heritage, The (Bai- 
ley and Leavell), 204 and n. 

Worlds of Adventure, 200 

Wright Brothers, The, 145 


Yourman, J., 173, 177 
Yours Till Niagara Falls, 153 


